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JV"-  CE.XIII. 


Art.  I _ Political  Philosophy.  In  Three  Parts.  Part  First. 

Principles  o  f  Government — of  Monarchical  Government.  Part 
Second.  Of  Aristocracy — Aristocratic  Governments.  Part 
Third.  Of  Democracy — Mixed  Monarchy.  By  Henry  Lord 
Brougham,  F.  R.  S.,  Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of 
France.  Three  Volumes.  8vo.  London :  1842-44. 

ri^His  work  was  published,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  dates,  at 
successive  periods.  On  the  appearance  of  the  first  Num¬ 
ber,  we  expressed  our  satisfaction  at  a  beginning  being  made  to 
supply  a  great  deficiency  in  our  Political  Literature ;  and  we  pro¬ 
mised  to  examine  and  report  on  the  whole  work  when  it  should 
be  concluded.  If  any  apology  for  our  not  having  sooner  per¬ 
formed  this  promise  be  due,  either  to  the  public  or  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  author,  it  is  to  be  found,  partly  in  the  great  extent 
and  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and  partly  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  has  treated  it. 

The  influence  on  human  affairs  of  different  forms  of  govern¬ 
ment,  may  be  considered  historically,  theoretically,  or  practically ; 
or,  in  other  words,  may  be  made  the  subject  of  a  history,  a 
science,  or  an  art.  The  writer  may  describe  the  nature,  and 
relate  the  origin,  the  growth,  and  the  fate  of  the  principal  poli¬ 
tical  constitutions  which  have  actually  existed.  He  may  tell  the 
causes — some  the  result  of  design,  but  more  of  accident — through 
which  the  early  simple  governments,  in  some  cases,  were  pre- 
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served  unaltered ;  in  others  were  changed  from  one  pure  form 
into  another  ;  and  in  others  became  mixed.  He  may  show  how 
the  mixed  forms  gradually  grew  more  and  more  complicated ; 
until  at  length  the  system  of  divided  powers,  of  balances,  and 
of  checks  became  unmanageable,  and  the  machine,  unfit  to  resist 
attack,  or  perhaps  even  to  bear  the  friction  of  its  own  ordinary 
working,  was  broken  up  by  foreign  conquest  or  by  revolution. 
This  is  the  historical  treatment  of  the  subject. 

Or,  instead  of  relating  what  has  existed,  he  may  show  what  is 
capable  of  existing.  He  may  explain  the  dififerent  modes  in 
which  the  supreme  power  may  be  distributed  or  collected,  the 
effects  which  it  is  the  tendency  of  each  form  to  produce,  and  the 
modifications  to  which  that  tendency  is  subject  from  intrinsic 
and  extrinsic  accidents — from  the  intrinsic  influence  of  race,  reli¬ 
gion,  climate,  and  situation,  and  the  extrinsic  action  of  one  nation 
upon  another.  This  is  the  scientific  treatment. 

Or,  lastly,  assuming  that  those  who  have  the  power  of  creating 
or  altering  the  constitution  of  a  nation  have  some  given  end  in 
view — its  power,  its  wealth,  its  freedom,  its  tranquillity,  or  its 
intelligence — he  may  show  what  is  the  constitution  under  which, 
in  any  particular  case,  any  one  or  more  of  these  objects  is  most 
likely  to  be  effected,  what  are  the  incidental  sacrifices,  and  how 
these  sacrifices  may  be  diminished.  ’I'his  may  be  called  prac¬ 
tical  politics,  or  the  art,  as  distinguished  from  the  science  and  the 
history  of  government. 

Whichever  of  these  three  modes  of  treating  the  vast  subject  of 
government  were  adopted,  it  could  not  be  considered  adequately 
except  at  great  length.  Lord  Brougham  has  united  them,  and 
has  therefore  been  forced  to  compress  into  one  treatise  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  three.  This,  of  course,  has  rendered  his  work  more  com¬ 
plete  in  its  outline,  and  less  so  in  its  details;  and  has  also  impair¬ 
ed  the  continuity  and  cohesion  of  its  parts.  It  has  rendered  it 
more  useful  as  a  book,  and  less  perfect  as  a  treatise.  It  is  a  sacri¬ 
fice  of  artistical  merit  to  utility. 

By  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  work  is  purely  historical.  Of 
the  twenty  chapters  of  the  first  volume,  the  last  ten  are  devoted 
to  the  history  of  Monarchy  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Denmark,  and  Sweden ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
remainder  is  employed  in  the  history  of  the  Asiatic  despotisms, 
and  of  the  Feudal  System.  The  second  volume  contains  twenty- 
eight  chapters,  of  which  only  the  first  six  treat  of  the  nature  and 
consequences  of  Aristocratic  government;  the  remaining  twenty- 
two  being  histories  of  the  aristocracies  of  Poland,  Hungary, 
Rome,  Ancient  Greece,  Modern  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  The 
third  volume  contains  thirty-five  chapters,  of  which  the  first 
twenty-one  treat  of  Democracy  and  mixed  government;  and  the 
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rest  contain  the  constitutional  histories  of  England,  the  United 
•  States,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Through¬ 
out  are  dispersed  disquisitions  as  to  the  influence  on  human  hap¬ 
piness  of  different  administrative  institutions,  and  precepts  as  to 
the  modes  by  which  they  may  be  best  adapted  to  given  political 
forms ;  and  frequently,  after  noticing  the  defects  of  existing 
institutions,  the  means  of  remedying  them  are  pointed  out. 

For  this  mixture  of  narrative,  of  philosophical  exposition,  and 
of  positive  precept,  so  far  as  we  are  merely  a  part  of  the  public, 
we  are  grateful ;  but,  as  Reviewers,  we  feel  that  it  gives  us  only 
a  choice  of  difficulties.  Any  thing  like  a  general  view  of  the 
whole  work  would  be  a  condensed  and  yet  meagre  abstract ;  and 
if  we  select  portions,  and  give  to  them  their  due  consideration,  a 
very  few  will  be  all  to  which  we  can  afford  any  attention. 

The  historical  part  we  shall  not  criticize — not  certainly  because 
we  undervalue  it — it  is  executed  with  great  research  and  sagacity, 
and  contains  many  brilliant  and  clear  condensations,  many  stri¬ 
king  comparisons  and  contrasts,  and  much  valuable  criticism, 
both  historical  and  political — but  simply  because  we  have  not 
room  for  it.  From  the  practical  portion,  we  shall  select  for  ex¬ 
amination  a  very  few  of  the  most  important,  or  the  most  remark¬ 
able  passages.  Of  the  scientific  portion,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
give  an  outline  as  full  as  is  consistent,  not  with  the  importance 
of  the  subject,  or  of  the  treatise,  but  with  our  confined  limits. 

In  the  first  chapter.  Lord  Brougham  enquires  into  the  origin 
of  civil  governments.  He  disposes  summarily  but  efficiently  of 
the  rival  theories  of  original  contract,  proprietary  right,  and  pre¬ 
scription  ;  and  asserts  that  the  rational  foundation  of  all  govern¬ 
ment — the  origin  of  a  right  to  govern,  and  a  correlative  duty  to 
obey — is  expediency — the  general  benefit  of  the  community.  In 
the  second  chapter,  after  stating  the  generally  admitted  proposi¬ 
tion,  that  in  every  state  there  must  be  a  supreme  power,  an 
individual  or  a  body  possessing  authority  in  itself,  legally  abso¬ 
lute  and  uncontrolled,  and  that  this  authority  may  be  exercised 
by  acts,  either  legislative  or  executive,  he  proceeds,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  passages,  to  give  an  outline  of  his  subject,  and  to  mark 
its  principal  divisions  : — 

'  There  are  three  great  divisions  under  which  governments,  where 
they  are  of  the  simple  and  unmixed  form,  may  be  classed  according  to 
the  bands  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  lodged.  It  may  be  vested  in 
a  single  person,  or  it  may  be  vested  in  a  particular  class  different  from 
the  bulk  of  the  community,  or  it  may  be  vested  in  the  community  at 
large.  In  the  first  case,  the  government  is  called  a  Monarchy;  in  the 
second,  an  Aristocracy ;  in  the  third,  a  Democracy. 

*  In  order  that  any  one  of  these  forms  of  government  should  be  pure, 
the  supreme  power  should  be  vested  in  one  of  these  three  bodies  or  autho' 
rities  exclusively,  and  without  any  control  or  check  from  any  other.  A 
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pure  or  absolute  monarchy  implies  that  the  sovereign  should  have  the 
whole  power,  legislative  and  executive,  in  his  own  person.  If  his  pow'er 
is  shar^,  or  if  his  functions  are  exercised  subject  to  any  control  or  check, 
the  government  is  no  longer  purely  monarchical,  hut  in  some  degree 
mixed.  In  like  manner,  if  the  aristocracy  shares  its  authority  with  the 
people  at  lai^,  or  allows  any  check  over  its  operations  to  the  people  at 
large,  or  to  any  individual  functionary  over  whose  creation  it  has  no 
control,  the  government  is  no  longer  a  pure  but  a  mixed  Aristocracy — 
and  so  of  a  Democracy. 

*  It  must,  however,  be  kept  in  mind,  that  in  order  to  detract  from  the 
purity  of  any  of  these  forms,  the  supreme  power  itself  must  be  actually 
divided,  and  not  merely  an  arrangement  made  voluntarily  by  the  party 
having  the  supreme  power,  and  which  only  subsists  during  that  party’s 
pleasure. 

‘  In  a  Monarchy,  the  choice  by  the  sovereign  of  a  council  to  aid  him  in 
his  office,  or  to  exercise  a  portion  of  his  power,  does  not  detract  from  his 
power,  and  does  not  render  the  government  a  mixed  one.  [So],  if  the 
sovereign  can  do  whatever  he  pleases,  except  that  the  judges  of  his  own 
nomination  act  for  life — in  other  words,  if  all  he  is  prevented  from  do¬ 
ing  is  judging  causes  in  his  own  person — if  he  is  independent  of  all 
other  control  in  his  legislative  and  executive  functions,  and  only  re¬ 
strained  by  being  obliged  to  judge  through  persons  of  his  own  nomina¬ 
tion,  even  if  these  are  named  by  him  for  life — we  call  it  an  Absolute,  and 
not  a  Mixed  Monarchy.  The  limitations  arising  from  this  judicial 
arrangement  are  plainly  little  more  than  nominal,  because  he  may  choose 
such  tools  as  he  can  rely  upon,  and  has  no  one  to  control  or  watch  his 
choice. 

*  Again,  the  purity  of  the  Democratic  form  is  not  diminished,  by 
arrangements  made  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  a  people  inhabiting  an 
extensive  territory  to  administer  its  own  affairs.  It  may  delegate  for 
this  purpose  the  Legislative,  the  Executive,  and  the  Judicial  power  to 
individuals  as  to  bodies  ;  it  may  be  satisfied  that  these  should  be  vested 
in  certain  portions  of  the  community,  and  none  remain  in  the  nation  at 
large,  except  the  choice  of  those  ruling  portions ;  and  still  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  purely  Democratic,  and  not  at  all  mixed,  because  no  body  or 
individual  exists  in  the  community  having  power  independent  of  the 
people — and  because  the  people  have  not  shared  their  own  power  with 
others  over  whom  they  have  no  control,  but  only  deputed  others  to  ex¬ 
ercise  their  authority.’  * 

We  doubt  whether  Lord  Brougham  adopts  a  convenient  no¬ 
menclature,  when  he  applies  the  epithet  pure  to  a  monarchy  in 
which  there  are  irremovable  functionaries,  or  to  a  democracy  in 
which  the  people  act  through  representatives.  How  can  an  ab¬ 
solute  monarch  be  prevented  from  judging  causes  in  his  own  per¬ 
son?  How  can  he  be  obliged  to  allow  the  judges  w  hom  he  finds, 
or  whom  he  has  nominated,  to  retain  their  offices  for  life  ?  The 
power  that  restrains  or  coerces  him  must  at  least  be  equal  to 
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his  own,  and  in  that  case  he  is  not,  in  fact,  absolute — the  con¬ 
stitution  is  not  a  pure  monarchy.  Again,  if  the  people  at  large 
have  retained,  or  rather  have  proposed  to  retain,  no  power  but 
that  of  electing  legislative  and  executive  functionaries,  it  is  clear 
that  they  hold  that  power  merely  at  the  will  of  those  whom  they 
have  elected.  The  legislative  body  elected  for  three  years,  may 
pass  a  law  that  it  shall  sit  for  seven,  or  that  it  shall  sit  so  long 
as  it  pleases,  or  that  it  shall  be  elected  by  only  a  portion  of 
the  people,  or  that  it  shall  appoint  its  own  successors,  or  that 
its  powers  shall  be  hereditary.  If  it  be  answered,  that  it 
would  not  venture  to  do  so,  the  reply  is,  that  the  fear  of  resist¬ 
ance  operates  as  a  practical  check  on  all  governments  whatso¬ 
ever.  Even  in  the  purest  democracy,  the  majority  is  controlled 
by  the  fear  of  provoking  the  resistance  of  the  minority.  But  we 
have  seen  that  there  must  exist,  in  every  state,  a  supreme  power 
uncontrolled  by  law.  We  are  now  enquiring  as  to  the  modes  in 
which  this  supreme  power  may  be  distributed  or  collected,  and 
for  the  purposes  of  this  enquiry  the  question  always  is,  what  the 
individuals,  or  the  bodies  possessing  a  portion  of  this  power, 
legally  can  do — not  what  they  are  likely  to  do ;  their 
not  their  duva/nf.  Even  if  we  suppose  the  delegation  of  legisla¬ 
tive  power  to  be  partial  as  well  as  temporary — if  we  suppose 
that  the  people  at  large  retains  exclusively  to  itself,  not  merely 
the  right  of  election,  but  also  the  power  of  altering  the  more 
important  parts  of  the  constitution — as  is  the  case  in  the  United 
States — can  it  be  maintained,  that  the  constitution  remains 
equally  democratic,  whatever  be  the  period  for  which  that  par¬ 
tial  delegation  is  made  ?  Can  it  be  said,  that  if  in  one  coun¬ 
try  the  legislative  and  executive  functionaries  are  elected  for 
life,  in  another  for  twenty  years,  in  another  for  ten,  and  in  an¬ 
other  every  six  months,  the  management  of  affairs  in  each  country 
equally  depends  on  the  will  of  the  people?  And  if  the  delega¬ 
tion  of  power  for  twenty  years  impair  the  purity  of  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle,  so  must,  pro  tantOy  its  delegation  for  six  months, 
or  for  one  month. 

Lord  Brougham  admits,  that  if  an  aristocracy  allows  any  check 
on  its  proceedings  to  an  individual  functionary,  over  whose  crea^ 
tion  it  has  no  control,  it  is  no  longer  a  pure  aristocracy.  But  if 
that  check  be  effectual,  it  is  pro  tanto  an  introduction  of  the  mo¬ 
narchical  principle,  even  though  the  individual  functionary  be 
created  by  the  aristocratic  body.  If,  in  a  purely  aristocratic 
government,  the  aristocratic  body  make  a  law  appointing  a  Pre¬ 
sident  for  life,  and  requiring  his  concurrence  in  all  subsequent 
legislation,  the  government  is  from  that  instant  partly  monarchi¬ 
cal.  The  will  of  an  individual  can  now  control  that  of  the  whole 
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community.  Like  the  horse  in  the  fable,  the  community  has 
taken  a  bit  into  its  mouth  and  a  rider  on  its  back.  And  the 
effect  is  the  same  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree,  whether  the 
president  be  appointed  for  life,  or  for  ten  years,  or  for  a  month, 
whether  he  have  an  absolute  or  only  a  suspensive  veto. 

The  result  is,  that  to  obtain  a  precise  nomenclature,  we  must 
confine  the  term  pure  monarchy  to  the  form  of  government  in 
which  an  individual  is  legally  omnipotent — the  term  pure  aristo¬ 
cracy  to  the  form  which  allows  no  legal  resistance  to  the  W'ill  of 
the  select  body — and  the  term  democracy  to  the  form  in  which 
there  is  nothing  to  suspend  or  impede  the  action  of  the  will  of 
the  bulk  of  the  community. 

It  follows  also,  that  the  only  form  which  is  frequently  found 
pure  is  monarchy.  There  are  few  aristocracies  without  a  doge 
or  a  president,  exercising  a  temporary  but  real  control.  Still 
more  rare  is  a  pure  democracy.  It  is  impossible  in  any  state 
which  is  not  small  enough  to  enable  all  the  inhabitants  to  attend 
the  place  of  meeting ;  and  even  where  there  are  no  physical  ob¬ 
jections,  the  moral  ones  are  generally  sufficient  to  exclude  it. 

The  majority  of  the  forms  adopted  by  the  civilized  world  do 
not  belong  exclusively  to  either  of  these  classes,  but  admit  the 
principles  of  all.  They  are  not  monarchies,  aristocracies,  or  de¬ 
mocracies,  but  mixed  forms,  in  which  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic,  or  the  democratic  prin¬ 
ciple  prevails. 

It  may  be  advisable,  however,  to  state  more  fully  what  we 
mean  by  each  of  these  principles. 

The  monarchical  principle  requires  little  further  explanation. 
It  Consists,  as  we  have  already  remarked,  in  the  subservience  of 
the  will  of  the  whole  community  to  that  of  an  individual.  It  is 
not  essential  to  monarchical  power  that  this  subservience  should 
be  universal,  or  even  general :  it  is  not  essential  even  that  the 
individual  should  have  the  power  to  command.  If  there  are  any 
acts  in  which  his  concurrence  is  necessary,  and  there  is  no  autho¬ 
rity  that  can  legally  force  him  to  concur,  his  power  to  prevent 
is,  for  many  purposes,  a  power  to  act,  just  as  a  power  to  forbid 
is  often  equivalent  to  a  power  to  command.  It  is,  however, 
essential  that  he  should  form  a  part  of  the  legislative  body,  not 
merely  as  a  member,  but  as  an  independent  branch  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  he  should  have  a  veto,  permanent  or  suspensive.  If 
he  have  not,  his  opposition  may  at  any  time  be  legally  got  rid  of 
either  by  a  law,  or  by  an  arbitrary  executory  act.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  United  States,  therefore,  has  monarchical  power;  he 
can  resist,  and  indeed  often  has  resisted,  the  will  of  the  commu¬ 
nity.  The  Doge  of  Venice  had  not.  In  his  highest  functions 
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he  was  only  a  member  of  a  council,  unable  to  oppose  the  will  of 
the  majority. 

The  aristocratic  principle  consists  in  the  possession  of  legis¬ 
lative  |)Ower  by  a  small  body  of  persons. 

The  democratic  principle  consists  in  its  possession,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  a  large  n.umber  of  persons. 

These  dehnitions  are  obviously  vague.  The  excuse  is,  that 
the  ideas  which  they  express  are  vague.  If  we  were  to  define 
the  aristocratic  principle  as  the  influence  of  a  minority,  the 
democratic  principle  as  the  influence  of  a  majority  of  the  people, 
almost  all  the  institutions  which  are  usually  called  democratic  must 
be  called  aristocratic.  The  only  legal  share  in  the  government 
of  France  possessed  by  the  peojde,  consists  in  their  right  to  elect 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  This  is  always  held  to  be  the  demo¬ 
cratic  portion  of  the  French  constitution.  But  out  of  the  thirty- 
four  million  inhabitants  of  France,  not  more  than  one  hundred 
thousand  are  electors.  Without  doubt,  the  democratic  element 
would  be  increased  if  the  franchise  were  extended.  But  that 
the  diflerence  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  principles 
consists  rather  in  the  positive  number  of  the  persons  admitted  to 
power,  than  in  the  proportional  numbers  of  those  admitted  and 
excluded,  will  become  evident;  if  we  consider  what  would  be  the 
effect  if  the  inhabitants  of  France  were  diminished,  but  the  pro¬ 
portions  of  electors  and  non-electors  preserved.  If  France  con¬ 
tained  only  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  persons,  of  whom 
one  thousand  elected  a  legislative  body,  the  institution  would  be 
aristocratic.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  were  elected  by  the  householders  of  the  metropolis,  it  would 
still  be  a  democratic,  not  an  aristocratic  institution,  although  the 
metropolitan  householders  constitute  a  small  minority  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  British  islands.  The  Ecclesia  of  Athens  was  a 
democratic  assembly,  though  out  of  the  four  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Attica,  not  twenty-five  thousand  had  a  right  to 
vote.  So  far  as  the  conduct  of  a  body  depends  on  their  number, 
it  must  depend  on  their  positive  number,  not  on  the  proportion 
which  that  number  bears  to  the  number  of  some  other  class 
of  persons.  If  that  number  be  very  large,  it  is  subject  to  the 
contagion  with  which  fear  and  hope,  love  and  hatred — in 
short,  all  the  passions — are  propagated  from  mind  to  mind, 
and  exaggerated  as  they  are  diffused.  It  is  more  generous 
and  more  cruel — more  sanguine  and  more  desponding — more 
rash  and  more  easily  frightened — more  ready  to  undertake  and 
more  ready  to  abandon  what  it  has  undertaken — more  con¬ 
fiding  and  more  suspicious — more  prone  to  erect  idols  and 
more  prone  to  break  them — than  would  be  the  case  with  the 
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individuals  composing  it,  if  they  had  to  feel,  and  to  think,  and  to 
act  separately.  It  is  likely,  as  its  number  increases,  to  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  ignorant,  violent,  and  uncultivated  per¬ 
sons.  It  is  likely,  in  short,  to  possess  the  qualities — some  noble, 
but  most  of  them  dangerous,  hateful,  or  contemptible — which 
belong  to  a  mob.  On  the  other  hand,  in  proportion  as  the  number 
is  small,  it  is  likely  to  be  cool,  selfish,  and  unimpassioned ;  to 
allow  its  perseverance  to  run  into  obstinacy  and  its  caution  into 
timidity ;  to  be  tenacious  of  old  impressions  and  unsusceptible 
of  new  ones ;  to  be  steady  in  its  sympathies  and  in  its  antipathies; 
to  be  sparing  of  reward  and  unrelenting  in  punishment ;  to 
be  permanently  grateful  and  permanently  unforgiving ;  to  be 
marked,  in  short,  by  the  austere,  respectable,  but  somewhat 
unattractive  character  which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  a 
senate. 

We  have  followed  Lord  Brougham  in  applying  the  term 
*  aristocratie’  to  the  legislative  influence  of  a  small  number  of 
persons ;  but  we  should  have  preferred,  if  usage  had  permitted 
it,  the  term  ‘  oligarchical.*  'I'he  word  ‘  oligarchy  ’  is  univocal, 
and  is  associated  with  no  idea  e.xcept  that  which  it  expresses. 
The  word  ‘  aristocracy  ’  is  often  used  to  express  mere  excellence, 
without  any  reference  to  power — as  when  we  talk  of  the  aristo¬ 
cracy  of  talent  or  the  aristocracy  of  learning.  Derivatively,  it 
means  either  the  government  of  the  best  numbers  of  the  so¬ 
ciety*  or,  according  to  Aristotle,*  a  government  <rfo{  s-6  aj/mr  rjJ 
fToXii — a  government  which  endeavours  to  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  community,  or  the  objects  in  the  attainment  of  which  the 
community  thinks  that  its  welfare  eonsists.  It  has  almost  every 
defect,  therefore,  which  an  appellative  can  have.  It  is  equi¬ 
vocal,  it  is  associated  with  an  extraneous  idea,  and  its  derivative 
meaning  differs  from  both  its  received  meanings.  Its  use,  how¬ 
ever,  to  express  government  by  a  few,  is  so  established,  that  W’e 
think  it,  on  the  whole,  best  to  retain  it. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  first  volume,  T.ord  Brougham  treats 
of  pure  or  absolute  monarchy — that  is,  of  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  in  which  there  is  no  legal  restraint  whatever  on  the  will  of 
the  reigning  individual.  He  divides  pure  monarchy  into  Orien¬ 
tal  or  despotic,  and  European  or  constitutional.  In  each,  the 
monarch  is  absolute — in  neither  is  there  any  direct  legal  check 
to  his  will ;  in  each,  therefore,  the  checks  are  indirect,  but  in 
the  former  the  only  indirect  checks  are  religious  opinions,  and 
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the  fear  of  resistance  ;  in  the  latter,  to  these  checks  are  added 
habits  and  feelings  among  the  people,  the  results  of  a  former 
prevalence  of  the  aristocratic  or  democratic  principle,  now  obso¬ 
lete  or  abolished,  and  institutions  which  the  monarch,  though  he 
has  legally  the  power  to  destroy  them,  does  not  venture  actually 
to  destroy. 

We  doubt  the  convenience  of  this  distinction.  It  is  a  distinc¬ 
tion  founded  on  the  nature,  not  of  the  forms  of  government  in 
question,  but  of  the  people  who  are  subject  to  them.  It  is 
like  the  distinction  drawn  by  Aristotle  between  ^aeO.tia  and 
rusavw; — the  former  being  the  absolute  rule  of  one  for  the  good 
of  all,  the  latter,  the  absolute  rule  of  one  for  his  own  bene¬ 
fit.  Under  the  Antonines,  as  well  as  under  Commodus,  the 
Roman  constitution  w’as  expressed  by  the  maxim,  Quod  prin~ 
dpi  placuit  legis  habet  vigorem  ;  so,  in  Denmark  as  well  as  in 
Turkey,  the  will  of  the  reigning  individual  cannot  be  legally 
opposed.  The  accidental  circumstances,  that  the  personal  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  monarch  induced  the  Antonines  to  exercise  their 
will  beneficially,  and  Commodus  to  exercise  his  W'ill  mischie¬ 
vously,  and  that  the  character  of  the  people,  and  the  situation 
of  the  country,  lead  the  despot,  whatever  be  his  personal  cha¬ 
racter,  to  act  very  differently  in  Turkey  and  in  Denmark,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  question.  What  is  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment? 

We  think  that  the  best  mode  of  treating  the  subject  would 
have  been  to  consider  pure  monarchy,  whether  European  or 
Oriental,  as  the  same  form  of  government,  modified  in  its  effects 
by  the  character  of  the  people  over  whom  it  is  exercised. 

Lord  Brougham’s  statement  of  the  effects  of  absolute  monar¬ 
chy,  when  the  state  of  society  is  favourable  to  their  unmitigated 
development,  is,  as  might  be  expected,  eloquent  and  full.  He 
describes  the  people  as  brutalized  by  fear,  the  despot  by  dominion, 
and  all  improvement  as  arrested  by  the  jealousy  of  power.  He 
enquires,  whether  pure  monarchy  have  any  redeeming  qualities, 
and,  with  the  single  exception  of  a  promptitude  of  decision  and 
action,  denies  that  it  has  any.  But  these  he  treats  as  doubtful 
merits,  generally  balanced  by  evils  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
advantages ;  promptitude  of  decision  being  often  precipitate,  and 
promptitude  of  action  being  impaired  by  want  of  means,  occa¬ 
sioned  partly  by  the  deteriorating  effects  of  despotism,  and  partly 
by  its  inability  to  call  forth  rapidly  and  fully  the  resources,  such 
as  they  are,  of  its  subjects.  He  does  not  exempt  from  his  cen¬ 
sure  the  influence  of  despotism  even  on  the  foreign  concerns  of  a 
nation — its  intercourse  with  other  states,  its  treaties  and  alliances. 
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on  the  maintenance  of  peace,  or  the  prosecution  of  war.  *  To 
‘  go  no  further,’  he  says,  ‘  than  the  tendency  of  such  govern- 
‘  inents  towards  war  at  all  times,  if  in  every  other  respect  they 
‘  were  faultless,  this  would  be  their  condemnation.  War  is  em- 
‘  phatically  the  game  of  kings,  and  they  will  always  love  it,  and, 

*  if  absolute,  will  never  cease  to  play  at  it,  until  the  exhausted 
‘  resources  of  their  states,  the  fear  of  revolt,  or  the  danger  of 
‘  being  conquered,  force  them  into  quiet.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  151.) 

That  the  monarchs  who  govern  barbarous  nations  are  prone 
to  war,  is  true ;  and  so  are  the  rulers,  and  indeed  the  people  in 
barbarous  nations,  whatever  be  the  form  of  government.  Un¬ 
civilized  man  is  a  beast  of  prey.  The  early  history  of  every 
nation,  democratic,  aristocratic,  or  monarchical,  is  perpetual  war. 
But  when  Lord  Brougham  attributes  a  peculiar  tendency  towards 
war  to  the  monarchical  principle — when  he  maintains  that  when 
a  single  individual  has  to  decide  on  peace  or  war,  he  is  more 
likely  than  an  aristocratic  body  or  a  popular  assembly  to  decide 
for  war — we  dissent  from  him. 

What  are  the  results  of  experience?  Are  the  modern  European 
nations  pacific  in  proportion  to  their  freedom  ?  Is  the  peace  of 
the  world  more  endangered  by  Austria  or  by  Prussia,  than  by 
France  or  by  England?  Have  democratic  institutions  produced 
peace  in  America? 

The  motives  to  war  are  two — ambition  and  vanity'.  The  one 
shows  itself  in  the  desire  of  an  extension  of  territory  or  of  in¬ 
fluence;  the  other  in  the  desire  to  acquire  glory  or  avenge  insult. 
The  English  people  are  free  from  ambition ;  perhaps  they  are 
the  only  great  people  that  ever  has  been  so.  An  English  writer 
naturally  associates  the  unambitious  with  the  popular  character 
of  the  government,  and  supposes  that  the  former  quality  is  the 
result  of  the  latter.  But  the  government  of  France  is  as  demo¬ 
cratic  as  that  of  England,  perhaps  more  so,  and  yet  she  is  abso¬ 
lutely  mad  with  ambition.  Nor  is  this  peculiar  to  the  present 
time.  In  proportion  as  the  people  of  France  have  been  able  to 
influence  their  government,  they  have  forced  it  on  wars  of  con¬ 
quest.  The  unprovoked  conquest  of  Savoy  was  one  of  the  first 
acts  of  the  Convention;  it  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
incorporation  of  Belgium  and  the  subjection  of  Holland.  The 
conquests  of  Napoleon  seduced  the  French  to  endure  his  oppres¬ 
sions,  and  make  them  now  idolize  his  memory.  The  pacific 
policy  of  the  Restoration  was  the  great  obstacle  to  its  popularity. 
In  the  hope  of  pleasing  the  people,  the  government  perpetrated 
the  wanton  invasion  of  Spain,  and  the  experiment  was  success¬ 
ful.  No  sooner  did  the  Revolution  of  1830  lead  the  people  to 
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believe  their  influence  supreme,  than  they  demanded  war  and 
conquest,  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  and  the  retention  of 
Algiers.  Even  within  the  last  year,  the  government  obtained 
some  popularity  by  engaging  in  war  with  Morocco,  and  lost  it 
again  by  dictating  a  triumphant  but  reasonable  peace.  That 
France  is  not  now  at  open  war  in  any  part  of  the  globe  except 
Africa — that  in  Europe  she  is  incurring  only  that  portion  of  the 
evils  of  war  which  consists  in  the  waste  of  the  national  resources 
on  fortifications,  armies,  and  fleets,  and  the  discouragement  of 
industry  and  commerce  by  the  doubtfulness  of  the  future — is  alto¬ 
gether  owing  to  the  prevalence  in  her  councils  of  the  monarchi¬ 
cal  over  the  democratic  principle. 

If  there  be  any  portion  of  the  world  in  which  the  desire  of 
conquest  is  peculiarly  irrational,  it  is  America,  where  a  popula¬ 
tion  not  greatly  exceeding  that  of  France  is  scattered  over  a 
country  more  than  four  times  as  large  as  Europe ;  and  yet, 
throughout  that  hemisphere,  ambition  has  been  the  curse  of 
every  state  in  which  the  influence  of  the  people  has  become 
dominant.  The  democracy  of  the  United  States  bullied  Spain 
out  of  Louisiana,  bullied  Mexico  out  of  Texas,  rose  en  masse 
along  their  northern  frontier  in  the  hope  of  seizing  the  Canadas, 
and  is  now  ready  for  war,  in  the  hope  of  appropriating  the 
Oregon  country,  two  thousand  miles  from  their  own  back  settle¬ 
ments.  As  for  the  southern  republics,  no  sooner  bad  they  freed 
themselves  from  the  monarchical  influence  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
than  they  began  to  fight  with  one  another  for  frontiers;  and  that 
in  a  country  where  the  great  evils  are  the  paucity  of  people  and 
the  extent  of  territory. 

If  popular  governments  are  prone  to  wars  of  ambition,  still 
more  are  they  to  those  of  vanity.  Let  any  practical  diplomatist 
say,  whether  it  be  easier  to  induce  a  minister  who  represents  the 
will  of  an  absolute  monarch,  or  one  who  depends  on  the  majority 
of  a  popular  assembly,  to  repair  or  even  to  confess  a  wrong,  or 
to  accept  equitable  terms  of  satisfaction  or  compromise.  The 
reasons  for  this  are  numerous,  and,  we  fear,  not  likely  to  be  re¬ 
moved  or  even  weakened.  In  the  first  place,  the  secrecy  which 
covers  the  negotiations  between  monarchs  saves  their  vanity.  A 
concession  is  easily  made  where  its  only  real  evil  depends  on  its 
publicity,  and  that  publicity  can  be  prevented.  A  victory  is  of 
little  value  when  it  is  recorded  only  in  the  archives  of  a  state- 
paper  oflice.  A  popular  government  lives  in  the  face  of  day,  and 
has  to  apologise  to  its  own  subjects  for  every  act  of  prudence  or 
of  justice.  In  the  second  place,  an  individual  can  generally  be 
forced  to  hear  both  sides  of  the  question.  There  are  few  disputes 
in  which  each  party  is  not  in  some  degree  in  the  wrong,  or  in 
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which  he  can  avoid  perceiving  that  he  is  so  ;  if  once  he  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  give  a  deliberate  attention  to  all  his  opponent’s  argu¬ 
ments.  The  instant  that  this  discovery  has  been  mutually  made, 
if  there  be  no  mala  fides — that  is  to  say,  if  the  controversy  arise 
not  from  ambition  but  from  vanity,  if  it  be  the  cause  of  quarrel, 
not  its  mere  pretext — an  accommodation  is  almost  inevitable.  A 
nation  does  not  listen  to  reason.  It  cannot  be  forced  to  study 
both  sides  of  a  question,  and  never  does  so  voluntarily.  It  reads 
only  its  own  state-papers,  its  own  newspapers,  and  its  own 
pamphlets;  it  hears  only  its  own  speakers,  it  accepts  all  their 
statements  of  facts  and  of  law ;  and  holding  itself  to  be  obviously 
and  notoriously  right  on  every  point,  believes  that  it  would  be 
dishonoured  in  the  face  of  all  Europe  by  the  slightest  concession. 
Again,  every  popular  government  is  infested  by  faction.  It 
always  contains  one  party,  sometimes  more  than  one,  whose 
great,  and  sometimes  whose  principal  object  is  the  subversion  of 
the  existing  ministry.  The  foreign  policy  of  a  ministry  is  gene¬ 
rally  its  most  vulnerable  point.  It  is  the  subject  about  w'hich 
the  mass  of  the  people  always  understand  least,  and  sometimes 
feel  most.  If  a  minister  be  hold,  the  Opposition  halloo  him  on 
to  make  extravagant  demands,  in  the  hope  that  he  may  be  en¬ 
tangled  by  war  or  disgraced  by  retreat ;  if  he  be  prudent,  they 
accuse  him  of  sacrificing  the  interests  or  the  honour  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  of  surrendering  to  foreign  ambition  or  quailing  before 
foreign  insolence.  And  lastly,  there  is  in  every  nation  in  which 
the  democratic  element  prevails,  an  important  power  whose 
immediate  interests  are  opposed  to  peace,  external  as  well  as  in¬ 
ternal,  and  that  is  the  daily  press.  A  newspaper  lives  on  events. 
It  lives  by  taking  of  those  events  the  view  that  agrees  best  with 
the  passions  and  prejudices  of  the  people.  It  pleases  them  best 
by  stimulating  their  pride,  their  vanity,  their  resentment,  and 
their  antipathies.  It  is  the  demagogue  of  a  nation  of  readers  ; 
and,  like  other  demagogues,  is  generally  popular  in  proportion  to 
the  violence  and  the  mischievousness  of  its  counsels. 

It  is  true  that  an  undue  tendency  to  war,  or  at  least  an  insuf¬ 
ficient  dread  of  its  evils,  is  frequent  in  every  government — whe¬ 
ther  the  monarchical,  the  aristocratic,  or  the  democratic  principle 

firevail ;  but  so  far  from  believing  that  this  defect  belongs  pecu- 
iarly  to  monarchical  government,  we  believe  that  form  of  go¬ 
vernment  to  be,  on  the  whole,  less  subject  to  it  than  any  other, 
except  perhaps  a  pure  aristocracy. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  other  of  the  two  branches 
with  which  Lord  Brougham  has  subdivided  pure  monarchies, 
namely,  the  monarchies  which  he  terms  constitutional — those  in 
which  the  authority  of  the  sovereign,  though  legally  unfettered. 
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is  moderated  by  popular  habits  or  feelings,  the  relics  of  lost  pri¬ 
vileges,  or  by  institutions  which  he  cannot  venture  to  abolish. 
Of  these  institutions  the  most  important  is  an  hereditary  nobility. 
Lord  Brougham  treats  it  as  the  test  which  distinguishes  consti¬ 
tutional  monarchy  from  pure  despotism. 

We  extract  from  Lord  Brougham’s  statement  of  the  effects 
peculiar  to  this  form  of  government,' the  small  portion  for  which 
we  have  room — 

‘  A  monarchy  is  naturally  extravagant — it  is  splendid  and  it  is  expen¬ 
sive — it  is  reckless  of  the  general  suffering  from  the  burdens  of  taxa¬ 
tion  ;  and  it  is  prone  to  consider  only  the  interests  and  enjoyments  of 
courts  and  persons  in  authority.  A  richly  endowed  hierarchy — nume¬ 
rous  governments  of  towns  and  provinces — a  large  military  staff — in 
maritime  countries  expensive  colonies — must  all  be  kept  up  to  provide 
fur  the  nobles  and  their  families,  and  their  followers. 

*  The  maintenance  of  a  standing  army,  numerous,  expensive,  and 
well  disciplined,  is  another  charge  upon  all  monarchies.  Large  armies 
are  incompatible  with  the  genius,  almost  with  the  existence,  of  a  com¬ 
monwealth.  With  the  institutions  of  a  pure  monarchy  they  square 
perfectly — they  are  in  complete  harmony  with  its  spirit. 

‘  The  whole  arrangements  of  the  state  are  modelled  upon  the  mon¬ 
archical  footing.  In  a  country  where  the  public  are  wholly  excluded 
from  the  administration  of  state  affairs,  they  cannot  safely  be  admitted 
to  manage  even  their  own  local  interests,  because  the  habit  of  acting  in 
these  would  inevitably  beget  the  desire  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  at  large. 

‘  The  influence  of  the  monarchical  principle,  but  especially  when 
combined  with  aristocracy,  as  in  European  monarchies  it  ever  must  be, 
tends  to  the  establishment  of  a  division  of  property,  not  very  wholesome 
for  public  liberty,  or  for  the  character  of  the  people,'  though  attended 
with  some  redeeming  consequences : — we  allude  to  the  rule  of  primo¬ 
geniture.  The  law  of  entails  is  the  abuse  of  the  law  of  primogeniture  ; 
and  their  consequences  are  prejudicial  to  the  happiness  of  families,  as  well 
as  to  the  wealth  and  commerce  of  the  country. 

*  The  will  of  the  court  and  upper  classes  becomes  the  law,  and  their 
habits  the  example  for  all.  Court  favour  and  the  countenance  of  nobles 
are  the  objects  of  universal  pursuit.  No  spirit  of  free  speech  or  free 
action  can  be  said  any  where  to  exist.  Among  the  upper  classes,  those 
who  are  brought  into  immediate  contact  with  power,  fear  prevails  almost 
as  much  as  in  pure  despotisms.  The  alarms,  the  suspicions,  the  precau¬ 
tions,  prevalent  in  the  society  of  the  superior  classes  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many,  are  almost  equal  to  any  which  can  be  observed  in  the  courts  of 
the  East. 

‘  The  vigour  of  the  monarchical  government,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
is  the  quality  most  boasted  of  by  its  admirers  ;  and  to  this  it  can  lay 
claim  from  the  unity  of  its  councils,  and  the  undivided  force  which  it 
brings  to  their  execution.  But  there  is  one  virtue  which  this  constitu¬ 
tion  and  all  monarchy  possesses  beyond  any  other — the  fixed  order  of 
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succession  by  inheritance.  In  this  respect  it  excels  both  despotisms 
and  commonwealths.  The  former  are  constantly  subject  to  rerolution 
and  violence  ;  the  latter  are  unstable  from  opposite  causes  ;  but  monar¬ 
chies,  established  by  law  and  accompanied  with  regular  institutions,  have 
the  iiereditary  principle  of  succession  in  perfection.  That  this  rule 
leads  to  great  occasional  mischiefs  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Nevertheless, 
the  dangers  which  are  sure  to  result  from  sufiering  the  place  of  chief 
magistrate  to  be  played  for  by  intriguing,  or  fought  for  by  ambitious 
men,  are  so  formidable  as  to  make  reflecting  persons  overlook  all  lesser 
risks  in  the  apprehension  of  the  worst  of  calamities,  civil  war.  This  is 
the  redeeming  quality  of  monarchy ;  it  is  far  enough  from  leaving  the 
question  all  one  way,  but  upon  the  balance  it  gives  a  great  gain.”— ( Vol. 
i.  p.  357  to  363.) 

We  have  already  remarked  that  pure  democracy  is  impossible 
in  any  country  larger  than  an  ordinary  English  parish ;  and  there 
is  no  case  in  Europe,  modern  or  ancient,  in  which  any  nation  on 
the  scale  of  the  great  European  monarchies,  has  adopted  enough 
either  of  the  aristocratic  or  of  the  democratic  principle,  to  entitle 
its  form  of  a  government  to  be  described  as  an  aristocracy  or  as 
a  democracy,  and  has  retained  that  form  for  a  period  sutheient 
to  enable  us  to  estimate  its  permanent  effects.  The  modern 
American  States,  indeed,  are  essentially  democratic ;  but  the  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  United  States,  without  a  formidable  neighbour,  is 
too  peculiar;  and  the  independence  of  the  others  is  too  recent,  to 
allow  them  to  be  used  as  fair  objects  of  comparison.  It  is  im¬ 
possible,  therefore,  to  infer  from  actual  experiences  whether,  if 
thirty,  or  twenty,  or  ten  millions  of  persons  constituted  one 
nation,  with  a  government  essentially  aristocratic  or  essentially 
democratic,  and  surrounded  by  other  powerful  states,  that  govern- 
me‘nt  would  have  a  less  tendency  to  extravagance,  to  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  large  standing  armies,  to  centralization,  or  to  primo¬ 
geniture,  than  is  now  the  case  with  Austria  or  Prussia.  As 
direct  proof  is  unattainable,  we  will  enquire  into  the  results,  on 
each  point,  of  analogical  reasoning. 

First,  as  to  extravagance.  The  mixed  governments  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  those  which  are  distinguished  from  its  absolute  mon¬ 
archies  by  a  strong  infusion  of  the  aristocratic  or  democratic 
principle,  are  in  general  also  distinguished  by  their  greater 
public  expenditure.  The  expenses  of  the  Danish,  the  Prussian, 
or  even  the  Austrian  court,  are  insignificant,  compared  with  those 
of  the  courts  of  England  or  France ;  or  indeed,  if  the  extent  of 
territory  and  population  be  compared,  of  Holland.  The  amount 
of  the  annual  taxation  compared  with  the  population,  is  more 
than  three  times  as  great  in  each  of  the  three  mixed  govern¬ 
ments,  as  it  is  in  any  of  the  three  absolute  governments.  There 
is,  indeed,  one  great  source  of  expense  in  mixed  government^. 
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from  which  absolute  governments  are  comparatively  free — the 
,  creation  of  offices  for  the  sake  of  patronage.  An  absolute  mon¬ 
arch  can  give  money,  and  that  is  always  the  cheapest  way  of 
rewarding  or  buying.  In  a  mixed  government,  a  place  is  created 
or  retained,  duties  are  attached  to  it — generally  useless,  often 
mischievous ;  still,  as  they  are  troublesome,  they  must  be  remu¬ 
nerated,  and  a  claimant  who  would  have  been  satisfied  with 
L.lOO  a-year  as  a  pension,  must  have  L.300  on  the  condition 
of  residence  and  employment.  It  is  thus  that  England  retains 
its  three  hundred  Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Every  one  admits  that 
two  hundred  and  ninety-nine  of  them  are  instruments  for  the 
creation  of  trouble,  delay,  and  expense.  An  absolute  govern¬ 
ment  would  sweep  them  away  by  a  decree  of  ten  lines.  Every 
year  the  mixed  government  of  England  attacks  them,  and  is  re¬ 
pulsed. 

Second,  The  amount  of  the  standing  army  of  a  nation  seems  to 
depend  little  on  the  form  of  its  government.  The  largest  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  its  population  is  that  of  Holland  ;  the  next  is  that  of 
France ;  the  smallest  is  that  of  China.  When  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal  were  absolute  monarchies,  their  standing  armies  were 
trilling,  and  so  are  those  of  most  of  the  Italian  monarchies. 
Ireland,  with  eight  millions  of  people,  requires  a  standing  army 
more  than  twice  as  large  as  is  necessary  in  Great  Britain,  with 
a  population  of  above  twenty-one  millions. 

'I’hird,  Again,  with  respect  to  centralization.  France,  under 
a  mixed  government,  is  incomparably  more  centralized  than  she 
was  under  an  absolute  monarch.  'I'lie  local  administration  of 
Spain  under  her  absolute  kings  was  almost  democratic.  So 
was  that  of  Norway,  when  she  formed  part  of  the  absolute 
monarchy  of  Denmark:  So  is  that  of  India,  though  she  has 
been  ruled  by  absolute  monarchs  for  twenty-five  centuries.  An 
Indian  village  scarcely  knows  the  existence  of  its  monarch  ex¬ 
cept  through  his  revenue-officers.  The  fortunes  and  lives  of 
the  inhabitants  are  at  his  mercy;  but  while  his  taxes  are  paid,  he 
abstains  from  all  interference.  The  tendency  of  the  British 
government  is  at  once  towards  democracy  and  centralization;  and 
every  advance  towards  the  former  is  generally  accompanied  by 
a  much  greater  advance  towards  the  latter.  So  far  from  be¬ 
lieving  that  the  exclusion  of  the  people  from  political  power  is 
likely  to  exclude  them  from  the  management  of  their  local  in¬ 
terests,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  an  absolute  government, 
partly  to  avoid  trouble,  partly  to  avoid  expense,  and  still  more 
from  carelessness,  is  more  likely  than  any  other  to  abandon  to  the 
parishioners  what  it  considers  the  trifling  matters  of  the  parish. 

Fourth,  Primogeniture  is  natural  only  in  a  peculiar  state  of  so- 
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ciety,  that  in  which  the  possession  of  land  gives  political  power, 
proportioned  in  some  measure  to  its  extent  or  value;  and  even  then 
seldom  exists  except  among  the  owners  of  land.  It  is  essentially 
an  aristocratic  custom.  In  Oriental  despotisms,  therefore,  where 
the  land  is  generally  the  property  of  the  sovereign,  it  is  un¬ 
known.  It  is  rare  in  the  United  States  of  America,  except  in 
the  Southern  States,  where  a  proprietor  can  vote  for  his  slaves. 
It  is  rare  in  the  British  islands,  excepting  among  the  high  landed 
aristocracy.  No  man  with  a  fortune  consisting  of  L.*20,000  in 
the  funds,  or  even  of  a  landed  estate  worth  only  L.‘i0,000, 
thinks  of  making  an  eldest  son.  Even  if  it  were  lawful  in 
France,  it  probably  would  be  uncommon.  The  aristocratic 
element  is  so  weak  in  France,  that  the  slight  amount  of  poli¬ 
tical  power  which  a  man  could  secure  to  his  son  by  leaving  to 
him  his  whole  property,  would  seldom  be  sulhcient  to  conquer 
his  natural  feelings  of  parental  justice.  The  prevalence  of  primo¬ 
geniture  in  the  absolute  European  monarchies,  arises  from  the 
former  prevalence  among  them  all  of  the  aristocratic  element. 
The  monarchs  have  always  endeavoured  to  restrain  it.  In  Eng¬ 
land,  perpetual  entails  were  abolished  by  the  Tudors,  the  race 
under  whom  the  monarchical  element  was  strongest.  In  Scot¬ 
land,  where  the  aristocratic  element  has  always  been  more 
powerful  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  British  islands,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  land  is  subject  to  perpetual  primogeniture  than 
in  any  country  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  some  parts  of  Ger¬ 
many. 

We  cannot  think,  therefore,  that  either  extravagance,  standing 
armies,  centralization,  or  primogeniture,  flow  naturally  from  the 
monarchical  principle.  And  we  must  add,  that  even  if  we  thought 
monarchy  peculiarly  favourable  to  these  three  latter  institutions, 
we  should  not  treat  that  tendency  as  necessarily  a  vice.  Standing 
armies,  indeed,  may  be  too  large,  and  centralization  may  be 
excessive ;  and  such  is  generally  the  case  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe.  But  they  each  may  be  defleient.  'I'he  standing  army 
of  America  is  insufficient  to  keep  her  at  peace  at  home  or  abroad, 
to  prevent  her  inhabitants  from  injuring  one  another,  or  from 
attacking  her  neighbours.  The  local  authorities  of  England  arc 
the  seats  of  ignorance,  selfishness,  jobbing,  corruption,  and  often 
of  oppression.  Every  diminution  of  their  power  has  been  an 
improvement ;  and,  if  we  had  room,  we  could  show  that  the  case 
is  the  same  as  to  primogeniture.  Both  the  power  to  entail,  and  the 
wish  to  exercise  it,  may  certainly  be  excessive,  as  we  tbink  they 
both  are  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany ;  but  both  or  either  of 
them  may  be  deficient,  as  we  think  they  both  are  in  France 
and  in  Hindostan. 
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We  agree  wltli  Lord  Brougham  that  the  influence  of  absolute 
monarchy,  even  when  tempered  by  European  civilization,  is  un¬ 
favourable  to  the  character  of  its  subjects.  We  agree  with  him 
that  it  is  destructive  of  free  action,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  of 
free  speech,  and  that  it  impairs  most  of  the  manly  and  indepen¬ 
dent  virtues.  But  we  do  not  believe  that  *  the  alarms,  the  sus- 
‘  picions,  and  the  precautions  prevalent  in  the  society  of  the 
‘  superior  classes  in  Italy  and  Germany,  are  almost  equal  to  any 
‘  which  can  be  observed  in  the  courts  of  the  East.’  That  where 
every  man  of  eminence  is  conscious  that  he  hates  the  exist- 
ing  government,  and  is  anxious  to  subvert  it,  he  should  be  always 
on  his  guard  against  betraying  his  feelings  and  his  wishes  to 
the  distributors  of  punishment  and  favour — and  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  itself,  knowing  that  all  the  ground  beneath  it  is  mined, 
should  be  always  on  the  watch  for  an  explosion — all  this  is 
inevitable  in  countries  which  have  been  recently  the  scenes  of 
revolutionary  movement;  and  where  the  sovereign  owes  his  power 
to  conquest,  or  to  foreign  support,  or  to  promises  treacherously 
evaded  or  shamelessly  broken.  But  this  state  of  mutual  alarm, 
suspicion,  and  precaution,  is  not  a  necessary  incident  to  the  abso¬ 
lute  European  monarchies.  It  does  not  exist  in  Prussia,  or  in 
Denmark,  or  in  the  German  provinces  of  Austria,  or,  in  fact,  in 
any  portion  of  Europe,  except  parts  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Italy. 
On  political  subjects,  without  doubt,  there  is  less  freedom  ol 
speech  in  Vienna  or  in  Berlin  than  in  Edinburgh  or  in  London ; 
but  there  are  other  subjects  on  which  there  is  much  more  ;  and 
we  believe  that  it  would  be  safer  to  talk  Chartism  in  Naples  than 
Abolition  in  New  Orleans. 

We  fear  that  we  shall  be  thought  paradoxical  if  we  suggest 
some  doubts  as  to  the  superiority  which  Lord  Brougham  ascribes 
to  the  principle  of  succession,  over  that  of  election,  in  absolute 
monarchies.  In  limited  monarchies,  where  the  King  reigns  but 
does  not  govern — where  he  has  only  to  accept  the  ministers  who 
can  obtain  a  parliamentary  majority,  to  sign  whatever  they  lay 
before  him,  and  to  receive  their  resignations  when  they  And  it 
necessary  to  retire — there  is'scarcely  any  drawback  to  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  hereditary  succession.  The  sovereign’s  great  office  is  to 
be  a  keystone,  merely  to  flll  space — to  occupy  the  supreme  station, 
in  order  to  keep  others  out  of  it.  He  may  be — perhaps  it  is 
better  that  he  should  be — the  person  in  his  kingdom  who  knows 
least,  and  cares  least,  about  politics.  His  personal  character  is 
comparatively  unimportant.  We  say  comparatively;  because, 
even  in  the  most  limited  monarchy,  the  social  influence  of  the 
sovereign  for  good  or  for  evil  is  considerable.  His  habits  and 
tastes  are  always  matters  of  notoriety,  and  often  of  imitation. 
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Access  to  his  society  is  always  coveted.  He  may  give  that 
access  in  a  manner  useful,  or  mischievous,  or  absolutely  indiffe¬ 
rent.  He  may  call  to  his  court  those  who  are  most  distinguished 
by  genius  or  by  knowledge;  or  those  whose  only, merit  is  their 
birth  or  their  station;  or  parasites,  buffoons,  or  profligates.  Even 
in  the  appointment  of  ministers,  he  may  sometimes  exercise  a 
sort  of  selection.  He  is  sometimes  able  to  delay  for  a  short 
period  the  fall  of  those  whom  he  likes,  and  the  accession  of  those 
whom  he  dislikes ;  and  he  can  sometimes  permanently  exclude 
an  individual.  But  even  these  powers  he  can  seldom  exercise 
unless  in  a  state  of  balanced  parties.  If  one  party  have  a  decided 
ascendency  in  the  legislative  assemblies,  and  in  the  constituencies, 
the  limited  sovereign  is  little  more  than  a  phantom  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  better  that  a  phantom  should  be  here¬ 
ditary.  An  absolute  King  always  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  substance. 
Supposing  such  a  monarch  to  covet  the  leisure,  the  quiet,  and  the 
irresponsibility  of  a  limited  King — to  desire  that  the  Attest  per¬ 
sons  should  be  his  ministers,  and  manage  public  affairs  without 
his  interference — how  is  he  to  discover  who  are  the  Attest  per¬ 
sons?  How  is  he  to  avoid  appointing  or  retaining  persons  posi¬ 
tively  unAt?  He  has  no  parliament  to  direct  his  choice — no 
opposition  to  expose  the  errors  of  those  whom  he  has  chosen ;  he 
cannot  mix  in  society,  and  hear  the  independent  voice  of  public 
opinion.  Even  the  press  gives  him  little  assistance ;  Arst,  be¬ 
cause  a  free  press  probably  cannot  exist — certainly  never  does 
exist — in  an  absolute  monarchy ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
press  is  never  a  well-informed,  an  impartial,  or  even  an  incorrupt 
adviser.  A  King  governed  by  newspapers  would  resemble  a 
Judge  who  should  allow  himself  to  be  influenced  by  anonymous 
letters.  There  is  one  mode,  and  only  one  mode,  by  which  he 
can  satisfy  himself  that  his  ministers  are  At  for  their  ofHce  ;  and 
that  is,  by  giving  up  his  scheme  of  non-interference,  and  per¬ 
forming  himself  a  great  part  of  their  functions.  Every  absolute 
King  who  is  an  honest  man,  must  be  in  constant  communication 
with  the  heads  of  every  department — he  must  take  part  in  every 
council — he  must  exercise  his  own  judgment  on  every  important 
measure — he  must,  in  short,  be  the  chief  of  his  own  cabinet. 
But  if  the  exercise  of  the  art  of  government — the  most  impor¬ 
tant,  the  most  complicated,  and  the  most  diflicult  of  arts — the 
art  which  requires  most  knowledge,  most  intellect,  and  most 
virtue — is  advisedly  to  be  thrown  upon  a  person  appointed  by 
accident,  and,  as  Lord  Brougham  has  well  remarked,  probably 
rendered  by  education  even  less  At  than  he  was  by  nature,  some 
vast  advantage  must  counterbalance  these  enormous  evils. 

Lord  Brougham  Ands  this  advantage  in  a  diminution  of  the 
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chances  of  civil  war.  But  does  this  advantage  really  exist?  If 
Europe  possessed  a  universal,  a  well  known,  and  an  unalterable 
law  of  hereditary  royal  succession,  and  if  the  facts  calling  that 
law  into  operation  were  always  certain  and  always  notorious,  so 
that,  on  the  decease  of  a  King,  there  never  could  be  a  doubt  as 
to  his  legitimate  successor,  we  should  have,  what  Lord  Brougham 
terms,  ‘  the  hereditary  principle  of  succession  in  perfection.’  But 
it  is  obvious  that  such  a  law  does  not  exist,  and  cannot  exist. 
In  some  absolute  monarchies,  the  law  of  succession  excludes 
females — in  others  it  excludes  foreigners — in  all  it  excludes 
bastards — and  in  all  it  necessarily  can  be  altered  by  the  reigning 
monarch.  If  the  Salic  be  the  existing  law,  and  the  monardi  has 
only  daughters,  he  abolishes  it,  like  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain. 
If  it  admit  females,  and  the  reigning  monarch  wishes  to  exclude 
them,  he  abolishes  it,  and  introduces  the  Salic  law,  like  Philip 
V.  of  Spain.  In  each  case  a  civil  war  is  probable.  If  he  have 
no  issue,  he  adopts — if  his  issue  be  illegitimate,  he  legitimatizes 
it.  Even  if  it  be  legitimate,  its  legitimacy  may  be  contested, 
and  the  peace  of  the  kingdom  may  depend  on  a  mixed  question 
of  law  and  fact,  in  which  every  clement  of  the  decision  may  be 
doubtful.  The  children  of  Kings  generally  make  royal  marriages, 
and  the  party  who  ascends,  or  becomes  likely  to  ascend  a  foreign 
throne,  is  generally  required,  before  he  leaves  his  own  country, 
to  renounce  ail  claims  to  its  succession.  Is  such  a  renunciation 
binding  on  the  renouncing  party  ?  Is  it  binding  on  his  issue  ? 
Those  who  might  claim  if  there  had  been  no  renunciation, 
always  maintain  that  it  is  not — those  who  claim  against  it,  that 
it  is ;  and  the  consequence  is,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  suc¬ 
cession  after  Charles  1 1.,  a  complication  of  foreign  and  civil  war. 
Again,  most  monarchies  are  composite,  and  the  different  parts 
are  subject  to  different  laws  of  succession.  Females  succeed  in 
Jutland j  and  are  excluded  in  Holstein.  If  the  Prince-Royal  of 
Denmark  should  die,  as  will  probably  be  the  case,  without  male 
issue,  will  the  kingdom  of  Denmark  be  dismembered  ?  If  kept 
entire,  will  it  be  at  the  expense  of  civil  war  ?  Or  will  the  result 
be  an  unopposed  usurpation,  like  the  retention  of  Sardinia  and 
Montserrat,  both  female  fiefs,  by  the  present  King  of  Piedmont, 
in  disregard  of  the  claims  of  his  predecessor’s  daughter  ?  If  we 
compare  the  wars  of  succession,  foreign  and  civil,  which  have 
laid  waste  Europe,  between  tbe  Norman  Conquest  and  the  French 
Revolution,  it  will  be  found  that  they  exceed  all  other  wars  put 
together  in  number,  and  still  more  in  duration.  A  war  of  succes¬ 
sion  is  the  most  lasting  of  wars.  The  hereditary  principle  keeps 
it  in  perpetual  life — a  war  of  election  is  always  short,  and  never 
revives. 
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On  the  whole,  if  it  were  possible  to  keep  an  absolute  monarchy 
elective,  we  should  hold  that  form  of  government,  bad  as  it  is, 
to  be  more  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  people  than  an  abso¬ 
lute  hereditary  monarchy.  It  secures  the  object  of  monarchy — 
the  management  of  public  affairs  by  one  strong  will  and  one 
sagacious  intellect.  No  English  monarch  equalled  Cromwell  or 
William  III. — no  French  monarch  Napoleon  or  Louis  Philippe. 
Absolute  hereditary  monarchy  secures  nothing — not  even,  as  we 
have  seen,  undisputed  succession.  But,  excepting  in  one  peculiar 
case,  no  absolute  monarchy  can  remain  elective.  The  monarch 
has,  by  supposition,  the  power  to  render  his  throne  hereditary ; 
for,  if  he  have  not  that  power,  he  is  not  absolute.  If  he  have  it 
he  will  exercise  it.  Even  Marcus  Antoninus  delivered  the  whole 
civilized  world  to  Commodus.  The  dithculty  was  long  ago  sta¬ 
ted  by  Aristotle — ‘  It  has  been  supposed,’  he  says,  ‘  that  a  King 

*  having  the  power  to  make  his  son  his  successor,  may  not  exer- 

*  else  it.  But  this  cannot  be  believed.  It  would  be  an  act  of 
‘  virtue  of  which  human  nature  is  incapable,’ — (Po/.,  lib.  iii. 
cap.  XV.) 

The  exception  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  that  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  Ecclesiastical  monarchies.  Of  these  monarchies, 
so  numerous  until  the  end  of  the  last  century,  we  believe  that 
the  Papacy  alone  remains.  It  is  the  only  one  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  thought  worthy  of  his  attention  ;  and  yet  the 
others  deserve  to  be  mentioned,  on  account  at  least  of  their  num¬ 
ber  and  their  durability.  In  Germany  alone  there  were  seventy 
up  to  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Many  were  considerable- 
three  were  Electorates.  In  many  of  them  the  succession  of  arch¬ 
bishops  or  bishops,  or  abbots,  or  abbesses — for  in  several  of  them 
the  ruler  was  a  nun — lasted  for  more  than  one  thousand  years,  un¬ 
interrupted  by  foreign  violence  or  by  revolution.  And  yet  nothing 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  system  of  election.  A  man  qua¬ 
lified  himself  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  legislative  and  exe¬ 
cutive  functions  by  renouncing  the  world,  by  studies  which  have 
no  connexion  with  its  affairs,  by  unacquaintance  with  men  and 
with  things.  The  electoral  body  consisted  in  general  of  persons 
similarly  educated,  and  so  did  all  the  executive  functionaries ;  so 
that  unfitness  seemed  to  be  the  qualification  for  oflBce. 

These  strange  governments,  however,  were  not  unpopular.  It 
was  thought  good  to  live  under  the  crosier.  They  were  regret¬ 
ted  while  those  who  had  experienced  them  lived.  The  elective 
sovereign  must  in  general  have  been  a  man  of  some  distinction. 
He  bad  not  been  spoilt  by  the  early  possession  or  the  early  pro¬ 
spect  of  power,  and  he  was  often  anxious  to  dignify,  by  some 
acts  of  permanent  utility,  a  dynasty  which  began  and  ended  with 
himself. 
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Omitting,  for  the  reasons  already  given,  the  remainder  of  the 
first  volume  as  historical,  we  proceed  to  the  second,  which  treats 
of  Aristocracy. 

Lord  Brougham  defines  aristocracy  to  be  the  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ‘  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  in  the  hands  of  a  portion 
‘  of  the  community,  and  that  portion  is  so  constituted,  that  the 
‘  rest  of  the  people  cannot  gain  admittance,  or  can  gain  admit- 
*  tance  only  with  the  consent  of  the  select  body.’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  1.) 
He  does  not  lay  down  any  ratio  of  the  governing,  to  the  excluded 
portion  of  the  community,  as  essential ;  and  as  he  admits  that  the 
exclusion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  by  the  penal  laws,  did  not 
render  the  government  of  Ireland  an  aristocracy,  and  that  the 
exclusion  of  slaves  did  not  render  Athens,  and  does  not  render 
Virginia  aristocratic,  it  follows,  that  he  does  not  consider  a  go¬ 
vernment  an  aristocracy,  although  the  supreme  power  is  in  the 
hands  of  a  minority  relatively  small,  if  the  number  of  persons  con 
stituting  that  minority  be  positively  great.  But  it  must  be  admit¬ 
ted  that  the  words  of  Lord  Brougham’s  definition  are  more 
extensive ;  and  so  are  the  words  of  every  definition  of  aristocracy 
that  we  have  seen.  We  believe  that  the  best  corrective  of  the  esta¬ 
blished  nomenclature  would  be,  to  introduce  a  cross  division, 
and  to  divide  governments  not  only  into  monarchical,  aristocra¬ 
tic,  and  democratic,  with  reference  to  the  possession  of  power  by 
one,  by  few,  or  by  many ;  but  also  into  exclusive  and  non-exclu¬ 
sive,  with  reference  to  the  admission  to  power,  or  exclusion  from 
it,  of  particular  classes.  Pure  monarchies  are,  in  one  sense,  the 
most  exclusive,  since  all  power  is  concentrated  in  the  prince.  In 
another  sense  they  are  the  least  so,  since  he  can  delegate,  or 
even  transfer  it,  as  he  pleases.  All  other  forms  are  more  or  less 
exclusive.  Wherever  slavery  prevails,  slaves  are  excluded.  With 
a  very  few  exceptions,  one  of  which  occurs  in  an  Anglo-Ameri¬ 
can  state,  women  are  always  excluded.  In  most  governments, 
persons  bound  by  a  foreign  allegiance  are  excluded,  though  there 
is  now  an  example  in  Europe  of  a  person  who  is  a  King  in  one 
country  and  a  Peer  in  another — who  exercises  in  one,  supreme 
legislative  and  executive  authority,  and  in  the  other,  can  merely 
vote  and  protest.  In  many  countries,  all  who  do  not  profess  a 
particular  form  of  religion  are  excluded ;  in  many,  all  who  do 
not  belong  to  a  certain  race ;  in  still  more,  all  who  do  not  pos¬ 
sess  a  certain  amount  of  property  or  income.  The  representa¬ 
tive  institutions  of  France  are  democratic,  but  highly  exclusive. 
They  are  democratic,  because  they  give  political  power  to  a  very 
large  number  of  persons.  They  are  exclusive,  because  they 
deny  that  power  to  a  much  larger  number.  The  English  House 
of  Lords  is  an  aristocratic  institution — it  gives  power  to  a  small 
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number  of  persons.  It  is  very  slightly  exclusive,  since  it  is  open 
to  all  males  professing  Christianity,  and  born  in  the  British 
allegiance. 

The  most  convenient  definition  of  a  pure  aristocracy  then  is, 
the  form  of  government  in  which  the  whole  legislative  power  is 
vested  in  a  small  number  of  persons,  without  any  legal  control 
by  the  people  at  large,  or  by  any  individual.  Such  aristocracies 
are,  as  Lord  Brougham  remarks,  rare;  but  as  the  aristocratic 
element  is  widely  diffused,  it  is  an  important  subject  of  investi¬ 
gation  ;  and  the  best  mode  is  that  which  be  has  adopted,  namely, 
to  ascertain  the  qualities  of  a  pure  aristocracy,  and  thence  to  infer 
the  influence  of  the  aristocratic  element  in  mixed  governments. 
The  vices  ascribed  by  Lord  Brougham  to  aristocracy  are,  that 
it  places  the  government  in  the  hands  of  persons,  1.  irrespon¬ 
sible  ;  2.  uninfluenced  by  public  opinion ;  3.  affected  by  inte¬ 
rests  differing  from  those  of  the  community  at  large ;  and,  4. 
peculiarly  unfitted  by  education  for  exercising  the  high  func¬ 
tions  of  their  station. 

*  The  training,’  he  says,  ‘  of  patricians,  next  to  that  of  princes,  is 
peculiarly  adapted  to  spoil  them.  They  are  horn  to  power  and  pre-emi¬ 
nence,  and  they  know  that,  do  what  they  will,  they  must  ever  continue 
to  retain  it.  They  see  no  superiors ;  their  only  intercourse  is  with  rivals, 
or  associates,  or  adherents,  and  other  inferiors.  They  are  pampered  by 
the  gifts  of  fortune  in  various  other  shapes.  Their  industry  is  confined 
to  the  occupations  which  give  play  to  the  had  passions.  Intrigue,  vio¬ 
lence,  malignity,  revenge,  are  engendered  in  the  wealthier  members  of 
the  body  and  the  chiefs  of  parties.  Insolence  towards  the  people,  w  ith 
subserviency  to  their  wealthier  brethren,  are  engendered  in  the  needy — 
too^)roud  to  work,  not  too  proud  to  beg;  mean  enough  to  be  the  in¬ 
struments  of  other  men’s  misdeeds,  base  enough  to  add  their  own.’— 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  55.) 

He  adds,  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  aristocracy  to  produce 
among  the  people  a  general  dissoluteness  of  manners,  eagerness  in 
the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  extravagance  in  its  employment ;  and 
‘  not  only  to  vex  and  harass,  but  to  enslave  men’s  minds.  They 

*  become  possessed  with  exaggerated  notions  of  the  importance 

*  of  the  upper  classes ;  they  bow  to  their  authority  as  individuals, 
‘  not  merely  as  members  of  the  ruling  body — transferring  the 

*  allegiance  which  the  order  justly  claims,  as  ruler,  to  the  indi- 
<  viduals  of  whom  it  is  composed ;  they  ape  their  mantiers,  and 

*  affect  their  society.  Hence  an  end  to  all  independent,  manly 
‘  conduct.’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  57.) 

We  regret  that  the  necessity  of  curtailment  has  prevented  our 
inserting  more  of  this  passage.  Much  of  the  great  vigour  and 
vividness  of  the  original  depends  on  its  developments  and  illus- 
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tratlons.  But  we  have  extracted  enough  to  show  its  great  merit 
rhetorically  as  well  as  philosophically ;  and  it  has  the  additional 
value  of  being  testimony.  The  author  belongs  to  the  class 
which  he  describes — he  paints  those  with  whom  he  lives.  But 
if  we  examine  the  picture  in  detail,  it  will  be  found  that  many 
of  its  features  belong  not  to  the  institution  itself,  but  to  the 
forms  which  it  has  most  usually  assumed,  particularly  in  modern 
times ;  or  to  other  institutions  w’ith  which  it  is  only  occasionally 
and  accidentally  connected.  Thus  the  distinctness  of  the  inte¬ 
rests  of  the  ruling  body  from  those  of  the  community  at  large, 
belongs  to  all  governments  in  proportion,  not  as  they  are  aristo¬ 
cratic  or  democratic,  but  as  they  are  exclusive.  It  was  its 
exclusive,  not  its  aristocratic  character,  which  occasioned  the 
Protestant  government  of  Ireland  to  be  mischievous.  So  the 
slave  legislation  of  the  southern  Anglo-American  states — perhaps 
the  legislation  by  which  the  interests  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  have  been  most  cruelly  and  most 
shamelessly  sacrihced — is  the  legislation  of  a  government  emi¬ 
nently  democratic.  So  Lord  Brougham  treats  as  aristocratic  the 
unjust  advantages  given  by  British  legislation  to  landowners; 
but  they  arise  from  the  exclusive,  not  from  the  aristocratic  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  British  constitution — not  from  power  being  in  the 
hands  of  a  feW',  but  from  almost  all  who  do  not  possess  land 
being  excluded  from  it. 

If  we  suppose  the  supreme  power  to  reside  in  a  senate  sitting 
only  for  life,  but  itself,  as  was  the  case  with  most  of  the  ancient 
senates,  hlling  up  its  vacancies — such  an  institution  would  be  aris¬ 
tocratic;  but,  as  it  would  not  be  necessarily  exclusive,  it  would 
not  necessarily  be  governed  by  interests  distinct  from  those  of  the 
community  at  large.  Nor  would  ‘  the  education  of  the  rulers  be 
‘  such  as  peculiarly  to  unfit  them  for  worthily  exercising  the  high 
‘  functions  of  their  station.’  This  was  not  true  of  the  Homan 
senate.  It  is  not  true  of  any  aristocracy  which  is  not  hereditary. 
Nor  would  the  tendency  of  such  an  aristocracy  necessarily  be 
to  promote  general  dissoluteness  of  manners,  self-indulgence,  and 
extravagance;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  rapacity.  Indeed,  the 
opposed,  but  not  inconsistent,  vices  of  prodigality  and  rapacity, 
seem  to  belong  more  to  democratic  governments,  in  which  wealth 
is  the  great  source  of  distinction.  No  community  is  so  stained 
by  them  as  Anglo- America.  And  lastly,  as  it  appears  that  ‘  in- 
‘  science,  selfishness,  and  luxurious  indulgence’  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  belong  to  an  aristocracy,  it  is  not  necessarily  subject  to 
the  odium  which,  according  to  Lord  Brougham,  (p.  56,)  these 
vices  inflict  on  it. 

In  fact,  nearly  all  these  censures  affect  not  aristocracy  but  a 
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privileged  order — an  institution  which  may  exist  under  any 
form  of  government  except  a  pure  democracy,  and  need  not 
possess  power  legislative  or  even  executive.  The  noblesse  of 
France,  while  her  monarchs  were  absolute,  had  all  the  qualities 
which  Lord  Brougham  has  described  as  patrician.  It  was  ill- 
educated,  'selfish,  and  luxurious,  born  to  pre-eminence,  insolent 
to  its  inferiors  and  submissive  to  its  master,  and  became  to  its 
fellow-countrymen  an  object  of  admiration  and  of  imitation  ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  of  hatred  so  intense,  that  the  main  purpose  of 
French  legislation  for  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  to  prevent 
its  re-establishment.  But  though  such  an  order  could  not  have 
existed  unless  it  had  once  possessed  political  power,  yet  at  the 
time  of  which  we  are  speaking  that  power  was  gone.  All  that 
remained  were  some  traditionary  rights,  which  as  soon  as  they 
were  attempted  to  be  employed  melted  away.  Its  immunity 
from  taxation,  its  social  distinctions,  its  monopoly  of  the  higher 
military,  diplomatic,  and  household  offices,  its  pensions  and  its 
ribands,  it  owed  merely  to  custom,  and  to  the  will  of  an  absolute 
master  that  the  custom  should  continue.  It  was  not  an  aristo¬ 
cracy,  or  even  an  aristocratic  institution.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
French  Chamber  of  Peers  is  an  aristocratic  institution.  It  is  a 
small  body  of  persons  possessing  a  portion  of  the  supreme  legis¬ 
lative  power.  But  of  the  six  aristocratic  defects  enumerated  by 
Lord  Brougham,  only  the  first,  the  absence  of  individual  respon¬ 
sibility,  belongs  to  it. 

Lord  Brougham  now  proceeds  to  enquire  whether  the  aristo¬ 
cratic  institution  possesses  any  virtues  to  be  set  in  opposition  to 
so  many  imperfections. 

‘  There  cannot,’  he  says,  ‘  be  any  doubt  that  the  quality  of  firmness 
and  steadiness  of  purpose  belongs  peculiarly  to  an  aristocracy.  The  very 
vices  which  w’e  have  been  considering  lead  naturally  to  this  virtue,  and 
it  is  a  very  great  merit  in  any  system  of  government.  A  system  of 
administration,  a  plan  of  finance,  a  measure  of  commercial  or  agricultural 
legislation,  a  project  of  criminal  or  other  judicial  administration,  may  seem 
to  have  failed,  yet  the  patrician  body  will  give  it  a  further  trial.  They 
adopted  it  on  mature  deliberation,  and  not  on  the  spur  of  a  passing  occa¬ 
sion  ;  they  will  not  be  hastily  driven  from  it.  Akin  to  this  merit  is  the 
slowness  with  which  such  a  government  is  induced  to  adopt  any  great 
change.  Indeed,  resistance  to  change  is  peculiarly  the  characteristic  of  an 
aristocracy ;  and  the  members  of  the  ruling  body  and  their  adherents 
obtain  at  all  periods,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  power  of  stemming 
the  revolutionary  tide.  This  makes  them  equally  resist  improvements ; 
but  it  tends  to  steady  and  poise  the  political  machine.  The  history  of 
our  own  House  of  Lords  abounds  in  examples  of  these  truths.  But  fur 
their  determination  to  resist  measures  which  they  deemed  detrimental  to 
the  state,  or  to  which  they  bad  ol  jections  from  a  regard  for  the  interests 
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of  their  own  order,  many  measures  of  crude  and  hasty  legislation  would 
hare  passed  in  almost  every  parliament.’— (Vol.  iii.  p.  57*58.) 

To  these  merits  of  aristocracy  he  adds  that  it  is  pacific,  partly 
from  dislike  of  change,  partly  from  military  unfitness,  partly  from 
jealousy  of  military  eminence,  and  partly  from  the  want  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ambition  ;  that  it  encourages  genius  in  arts  and  in  letters  ; 
that  it  excites  and  preserves  the  spirit  of  personal  honour ;  and 
that  it  is  favourable  to  order  and  subordination. 

To  a  certain  degree  it  appears  to  us  that  Lord  Brougham  again 
attributes  to  aristocracy,  as  a  form  of  government,  effects — such  as 
a  high  sense  of  honour  and  refined  taste — which  are  the  results 
of  the  existence  of  a  privileged  order ;  an  institution  which,  as 
we  have  already  remarked,  is  as  consistent  with  an  absolute 
monarchy  or  a  mixed  government  as  with  an  aristocracy.  An 
aristocratic  government  without  a  privileged  order  would  not  con¬ 
tain  persons  sufficient  in  number  to  affect  materially  the  general 
tone  of  society.  If  its  members  sat  only  for  life,  they  w'ould  carry 
into  it  the  feelings  of  the  classes  from  which  they  were  taken. 
Nor  do  we  agree  with  him  as  to  the  beneficial  influences  of 
aristocracy  on  the  fine  arts  or  on  letters.  The  greatest  works  of 
the  arts  which  address  the  eye  belong  to  absolute  monarchies, 
the  next  greatest  to  democracies.  The  Pharaohs  built  Thebes 
and  the  Pyramids,  the  Moguls  Agra  and  Delhi,  a  Roman  Em¬ 
peror  the  Coliseum,  a  Democracy  the  Pantheon.  Of  the  Italian 
works  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  referred  to  by  Lord 
Brougham,  the  greatest  belong  to  the  absolute  monarchy  of  the 
Popes.  The  poorest  period  in  English  history,  that  which  pro¬ 
duced  the  fewest  men  eminent  in  arts  or  in  letters,  was  the  period 
during  which  the  aristocratic  element  was  predominant — the 
reigns  of  the  first  three  Georges. 

'rhat  an  aristocratic  government  is  pacific  is  true  ;  it  is  pacific, 
not  only  from  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  text,  but  also  from  its 
prudence  and  its  want  of  passion.  It  is  equally  true  that  it  is  emi¬ 
nently  firm,  steady  of  purpose,  and  averse  from  change.  These 
are  the  qualities  which  render  the  aristocratic  element  a  neces¬ 
sary  part  of  a  well-framed  government.  It  gives  bone  to  the 
constitution.  But  in  politics  as  in  physiology,  there  is  no  disease 
more  certainly  fatal  than  ossification.  Lord  Brougham  uses  our 
House  of  Lords  as  an  example  of  the  utility  of  a  body  in  perpe¬ 
tual  resistance  to  change.  Admitting,  as  he  fairly  does,  that  it 
has  frequently  stood  in  the  way  of  improvements,  constitutional, 
economical,  and  administrative,  he  seems  to  think  that  great 
advantage  has  arisen  from  ‘  its  having  had,  during  the  last  ten 
‘  years,  a  preponderating  share  in  the  government  of  the  coun- 
‘  try.’ — (Vol.  ii.  p.  59.) 
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That  the  House  of  Lords  has  prevented  much  evil  there  is  no 
doubt.  But  how  much  good  has  it  prevented?  How  much 
evil  has  it  prolonged  ?  How  much  has  it  created  ?  Without 
referring  to  the  long  period  in  which,  under  the  domination  of 
Lord  Eldon,  it  steadily  defeated  almost  every  legal  and  admi¬ 
nistrative  improvement,  it  is  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  we  owe 
the  present  state  of  Ireland.  Had  it  allowed  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1825  to  grant  Catholic  emancipation,  and  a  provision  for 
the  Catholic  clergy,  the  British  islands  would  now  have  been 
morally  as  well  as  legally  an  united  kingdom.  One  of  the  worst 
effects  of  this  hostility  to  change,  is  its  tendency  to  produce  the 
most  complete  of  all  changes — a  revolution.  With  one  remark¬ 
able  exception,  that  of  Venice,  pure  aristocracies  have  been  the 
most  short-lived  of  governments.  They  are  barriers  behind 
which  abuses  accumulate  until  the  whole  structure  suddenly 
gives  way. 

It  is  remarkable  that,  in  his  statement  of  the  virtues  of  aris¬ 
tocracy,  Lord  Brougham  includes  only  its  moral  virtues.  He 
gives  it  no  credit  for  peculiar  talent,  knowledge,  or  skill.  This 
may  arise  in  part  from  his  generally  assuming'  it  to  be  hereditary. 
But  the  members  of  even  an  hereditary  aristocracy  are  likely  to 
possess  far  more  than  average  political  knowledge.  Politics 
constitute  their  profession ;  and  we  agree  with  Lord  Brougham, 
that  they  are  the  only  class  among  whom  it  is  to  be  wished  that 
the  political  profession  should  exist.  The  selected  members  of 
an  aristocratic  body — and  there  are  many  such  bodies  in  which  all, 
and  very  few  in  which  none,  are  selected — are  generally  men  of 
eminent  talent.  The  most  distinguished  body  in  the  United 
States  is  the  Senate,  in  France  the  House  of  Peers,  and,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Lord  Brougham,  the  British  House  of  Lords  possesses  a 
general  superiority  ‘  in  capacity,  in  learning,  in  calmness,  and  in 
*  statesmanlike  views  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  policy.’ — (\'ol. 
iii.  p.  6.5.) 

To  this  must  be  added  experience ;  not  merely  the  personal 
experience  of  its  members,  most  of  whom  have  passed  a  politi¬ 
cal  life,  but  the  experience  which  belongs  to  the  body  itself.  A 
legislative  body  which  never  dies,  which  is  recruited  by  insensible 
additions  and  substitutions,  acquires  a  traditional  wisdom  e.xceed- 
ing  that  of  the  individuals  who  compose  it.  'I'he  correct  appre¬ 
ciation,  too,  which  those  individuals  obtain  of  one  another,  gives 
the  lead  to  those  who  are  best  fitted  for  it.  A  newly  constituted 
assembly  is  likely  to  exhibit  less,  an  ancient  one  to  exhibit  more, 
than  the  average  intelligence  and  knowledge  of  its  members. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  third  of  Lord  Brougham’s  great  divi¬ 
sions — Democracy.  He  defines  democracy  to  be,  ‘  the  consti- 
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‘  tution  which  allows  the  superior  power  to  reside  in  the  whole 

*  number  of  citizens,  having  never  parted  with  it  to  a  prince,  or 

*  vested  it  in  the  hands  of  a  select  body  of  the  community,  from 

*  which  the  rest  are  excluded.’ — (Vol.  iii.  p.  ‘2.)  Inattention  to 
the  eross  division  of  exclusive  and  non-exclusive,  which,  as  we 
have  remarked,  runs  through  all  forms  of  government,  as  it  ren¬ 
dered  Lord  Brougham’s  detinition  of  aristocracy  too  wide,  renders 
this  too  narrow.  It  comprehends  no  exclusive  form.  Lord 
Brougham  endeavours  to  meet  this  difficulty  by  considering 
democracies  as  less  or  more  pure  as  they  are  more  or  less 
exclusive.  But,  for  scientific  purposes,  though  there  may 
be  degrees  of  impurity,  there  cannot  be  degrees  of  purity. 
IVhatever  is  not  perfectly  pure  is  impure.  If  a  definition 
of  pure  democracy  be  necessary,  we  think  that  the  most 
convenient  one  would  be — the  government  in  which  supreme 
legislative  power  is  vested  in  a  large  number  of  persons, 
without  any  partieipation  or  any  control  on  the  part  of  any 
other  body,  or  of  any  individual.  But,  as  we  have  already  said, 
such  governments,  if  they  have  ever  existed,  are  so  rare,  that  we 
prefer  considering,  not  democracies,  but  the  democratic  principle  ; 
which  we  have  already  defined  to  be  the  possession  of  legislative 
power,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  large  number  of  persons.  Lord 
Brougham  re-affirms  that  the  constitution  is  not  the  less  demo¬ 
cratic,  because  the  people  legislate  only  through  representatives. 
We  must  repeat  our  dissent.  The  delegation  of  legislative  power 
is,  pro  tantOf  a  suspension  of  it.  It  substitutes,  pro  tanto,  the 
will  of  a  few  for  that  of  many.  In  proportion  to  the  period  of 
delegation,  the  opinions  and  wishes  of  the  delegates,  however 
complete  may  have  been  their  coincidence,  at  the  time  of  dele¬ 
gation,  with  those  of  their  then  constituents,  are  likely  to  deviate 
from  those  of  their  constituents  for  the  time  being.  The  first 
reformed  House  of  Commons  represented  the  feelings  and  wishes 
of  its  existing  constituents  more  completely,  probably,  than  any 
previous,  or  indeed  any  subsequent.  House.  But,  if  it  had  been 
entitled  to  sit  for  fourteen  years,  would  it  now  represent  them  ? 
Delegation  certainly  does  not  destroy,  but  it  weakens  the  demo¬ 
cratic  principle ;  and  we  consider  all  governments  in  which  it 
prevails,  as  aristocratic  or  mixed.  Aristocratic,  if  the  delegating 
body  be  a  small  one,  as  was  the  case  in  Venice ;  mixed,  if  the 
delegating  body,  though  perhaps  itself  a  minority,  be  large,  as, 
is  the  case  in  France  and  in  the  American  slave-states.  Con¬ 
sistently  with  his  own  nomenclature.  Lord  Brougham  has  con¬ 
sidered  the  subject  of  Representation  under  the  head  of  demo¬ 
cracy.  In  pursuance  of  ours,  we  reserve  it  until  we  come  to 
mixed  governments. 
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Lord  Brougham  sums  up  the  virtues  of  the  purely  democratic 
system  under  nine  heads.  Of  these,  five — namely,  its  tendency 
to  render  administration  pure,  to  promote  political  discussion,  to 
diminish  civil  expenditure,  to  render  the  resources  of  the  state 
available  for  its  defence,  and  to  force  individuals  to  respect  pub¬ 
lic  opinion — must  be  at  once  admitted.  The  remaining  four  we 
■will  briefly  consider,  using  Lord  Brougham's  words,  but  some¬ 
what  changing  his  arraiigement. 

‘  ].  The  fundamental  peculiarity,’  says  Lord  Brougham,  ‘  by  which  this 
is  distinguished  from  other  forms  of  government  is,  that  the  people  hav¬ 
ing  the  administration  of  their  own  concerns  in  their  own  hands,  the 
great  cause  of  misgovernment,  the  selfish  interest  of  rulers,  is  wanting  ; 
and  if  the  good  of  the  community  is  sacriBced,  it  must  he  owing  to  in¬ 
capacity,  passion,  or  ignorance,  and  not  to  deliberate  evil  design.  The 
sovereign  in  a  monarchy  pursues  his  own  interest ;  the  privileged  body 
in  an  aristocracy  that  of  their  order,  or  of  its  individual  members.  No 
such  detriment  can  arise  in  a  purely  popular  government.  At  least,  the 
chances  are  exceedingly  small,  and  the  mischief  can  only  arise  from 
some  party,  or  some  individuals,  obtaining  so  much  favour  with  the 
people  at  large  as  to  mislead  them  fur  their  own  ends;  a  thing  of  neces¬ 
sarily  rare  occurrence,  because  there  will  always  be  a  conflict  of  parties, 
and  the  people  are  prone  to  suspicion  of  all  powerful  men. 

‘  2.  No  risk  is  run  of  incapable  or  wicked  men  bolding  the  supreme 
direction  of  affairs,  either  in  the  legislature  or  in  an  executive  depart¬ 
ment.  No  infant  in  the  cradle,  no  driveling  idiot,  no  furious  maniac, 
no  corrupt  or  vicious  profligate,  can  ever  govern  the  state,  and  bring  all 
authority  into  hatred  or  contempt. 

‘  3.  The  course  of  legislation  must  always  keep  pace  with  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  age.  The  people  always  communicate  to  the  laws  the  im¬ 
pression  of  their  own  opinions.  No  sinister  interests  can  interfere  to 
check  the  progress  of  improvement.  No  prejudices  of  one  class,  no 
selfish  views,  have  any  weight. 

‘  4.  The  personal  ambition  of  an  individual,  his  feelings  of  slighted  dig¬ 
nity,  bis  sense  of  personal  honour,  as  well  as  his  desire  of  aggrandize¬ 
ment,  have  no  place  under  this  scheme  of  polity.  Had  the  virtuous 
Washington  himself  become  enamoured  of  military  glory,  and  desired 
to  extend  the  dominion  of  republican  institutions  over  Canada  or  New 
Spain,  the  people  would  have  speedily  taught  him  that  war  is  a  game 
the  people  are  too  wise  to  let  their  rulers  play.* — (Vol.  iii.  p.  109 — 111 
—110.) 

We  have  already  stated  our  reasons  for  believing  the  demo¬ 
cratic  element  to  be  far  more  favourable  to  war  than  either  of 
the  others.  The  reference  made  by  Lord  Brougham  to  the 
United  States  is  unfortunate.  They  have  already  extended  the 
dominion  of  republican  institutions  over  a  portion  of  New  Spain  ; 
and  if  the  popular  will  had  been  omnipotent,  would  have  seized 
Canada.  Nor  can  we  agree  with  him  in  ascribing  to  democracy 
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a  peculiar  exemption  from  legislation  unjust  or  unenlightened;  or 
from  the  domination  of  persons  morally  or  intellectually  unlit  for 
power.  Where  the  democratic  element  prevails  in  an  exclusive  con¬ 
stitution,  laws  are  often  made  for  the  express  purpose  of  oppress¬ 
ing  the  excluded  classes.  And  when  there  is  no  legal  exclusion, 
a  democratic  majority  is  often  a  grievous  tyrant  to  the  minority. 
In  the  southern  states  of  the  American  union,  the  slaves  are 
oppressed  ;  in  the  northern  states,  the  rich  ;  in  all,  the  people  of 
colour.  In  the  Swiss  cantons,  consisting  partly  of  a  town  and 
partly  of  a  rural  district,  the  popular  assembly,  if  the  town 
interest  prevail,  tries  to  oppress  the  country ;  if  the  country 
interest,  to  oppress  the  town  ;  and  as  the  oppression  of  one  por¬ 
tion  of  the  community  is  always  injurious  to  all,  the  good  of  the 
community  is  in  fact  ‘  sacrificed  to  deliberate  evil  design.’  That 
Lord  Brougham,  with  history  open  to  him,  and  in  fact  having 
studied  her  pages  diligently — with  Athens  and  Rome  representing 
the  past,  and  Ireland  and  Canada  the  present — should  gravely  say 
that  the  chances  are  exceedingly  small  that  some  party  or  some 
individuals  will  be  able  for  their  own  ends  to  mislead  the  people 
at  large,  is  incomprehensible. 

We  admit  that  the  people  will  always  communicate  to  their 
legislators  the  impression  of  their  own  opinions ;  but  for  that 
very  reason  we  do  not  believe  that,  where  the  democratic  ele¬ 
ment  is  the  strongest,  and  still  less  where  it  is  the  only  one — 
and  Lord  Brougham  is  now  speaking  of  pure  democracies — 
the  course  of  legislation  will  keep  pace  with  the  improvement 
of  the  age.  In  every  country,  there  are  a  few  individuals 
whose  political  wisdom  far  exceeds  that  of  the  mass  of  their 
fellow-countrymen.  In  a  monarchy,  or  in  an  aristocracy,  it 
is  possible  that  they  may  guide  or  even  constitute  the  govern¬ 
ment.  In  a  democracy,  it  is  not.  The  majority  of  every  nation 
consists  of  rude,  uneducated  masses  ; — ignorant,  intolerant,  suspi¬ 
cious,  unjust,  and  uncandid;  without  the  sagacity  which  discovers 
what  is  right,  or  the  intelligence  which  comprehends  it  when 
pointed  out,  or  the  morality  which  requires  it  to  be  done.  Does 
any  one  believe  that  the  public  conduct  of  America,  her  ambi¬ 
tion,  her  quarrelsomeness,  or  her  dishonesty,  reflect  the  intellec¬ 
tual  and  moral  advance  of  the  country  ?  That  advance  is  as  great 
in  America  as  in  Europe.  Their  best  men  are  equal  to  ours. 
The  mass  of  the  people  is  superior  to  any  European  population. 
But  the  democratic  element  has  become  triumphant;  and  its 
influence  has  been  shown  by  popular  violence,  by  international 
litigiousness,  by  anti-commercial  Tariffs,  and  by  llepudiatiort.  So 
far  from  there  being,  in  a  democracy,  no  risk  of  wicked  men 
holding  the  supreme  direction  of  affairs,  we  believe  that  it  is  a 
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danger  to  which  even  absolute  monarchy  is  hardly  less  exposed. 
How  else  has  demagogue  been  a  byword  of  reproach,  from  the 
times  of  Cleon  to  those  of  Marat  ? 

Lord  Brougham’s  enumeration  of  the  vices  of  democracy  is 
executed  with  great  spirit ;  but  as  we  generally  agree  with  it, 
and  as  the  substance  had  often  been  said  before,  though  seldom 
so  well,  we  will  dwell  on  only  one  of  its  points.  ‘  There  is  one 
‘  establishment,’  says  Lord  Brougham,  ‘  which  appears  incom- 
‘  patible  with  democracy,  and  that  is  a  system  of  religious  instruc- 
‘  tion  endowed  and  patronized  by  law,  with  a  preference  given  to 
‘  it  by  the  state  over  all  other  systems,  and  a  preference  given  to 
‘  its  teachers  over  the  teachers  of  all  other  forms  of  belief — in 
‘  other  words,  a  religious  establishment.’ — (Vol.  iii.  p.  1*26.)  He 
assigns  as  the  grounds  of  this  incompatibility,  first,  the  reluctance 
of  the  dissenting  portion  of  the  community  to  contribute  to  the 
diffusion  of  what  they  believe  to  be  religious  error.  And,  second¬ 
ly,  that  an  establishment  supposes  a  clerical  order  possessing 
great  personal  weight,  endowed  by  the  state,  but  unconnected 
with  the  government ;  and  that  the  existence  of  such  an  order  is 
wholly  repugnant  to  democracy.  To  ascertain  whether  this  be 
a  virtue  or  a  vice  of  democracy,  he  enquires  into  ‘  the  virtues  and 
‘vices  of  religious  establishments;’  or  rather  compares  their 
vices  with  those  of  the  voluntary  system. 

He  states  the  objections  to  an  establishment  to  be  three. 
First,  that  to  be  compelled  to  support  a  religion  which  a  man 
conscientiously  disapproves,  is  a  serious  grievance ;  secondly, 
that  an  establishment  always  gives  to  the  government  secular 
support,  and  becomes  itself,  therefore,  subject  to  secular  in¬ 
fluences  ;  and  thirdly,  that  it  tends  to  the  restraint  of  freedom  of 
speech  and  thought,  to  intolerant  practices,  and  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  general  improvement. 

He  then  enumerates  five  objections  to  the  voluntary'  system. 
First,  that  if  the  people  were  left  to  supply  themselves  with  reli¬ 
gious  knowledge,  many  of  them,  and  among  these  the  classes 
W’hich  most  require  it,  would  often  remain  without  it;  secondly, 
that  ‘  if  the  people  are  to  provide  for  the  support  of  their  own 
‘  pastors,  so  must  they  select  them  also ;  ’  thirdly,  that  it  pro¬ 
motes  among  the  people  the  most  dangerous  of  all  excitements, 
religious  excitement ;  fourthly,  among  the  clergy  religious  fana¬ 
ticism  ;  and  fifthly,  political  agitation.  He  then  decides  that 
the  disadvantages  of  the  voluntary  system  preponderate;  and 
consequently  that  the  absence  of  a  religious  establishment  is 
among  the  defects  of  democracy. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  that,  within  our  limits,  we  should  dis¬ 
cuss  the  many  questions  thus  raised ;  but  we  cannot  refrain  from 
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considering  a  few  of  them.  In  the  first  place,  the  word  *  esta¬ 
blishment’  is  ambiguous.  It  may  bear  the  meaning  which  Lord 
Brougham  has  given  to  it,  of  a  religious  system  patronized  by  law, 
with  a  preference  given  to  it  by  the  state  over  all  other  systems ; 
and  a  preference  given  to  its  teachers  over  the  teachers  of  all 
other  forms  of  belief.  'I'hat  is  to  say,  a  privileged  church.  Or 
it  may  mean  merely  an  endowed  church — a  church  whose  minis¬ 
ters  are  either  salaried  by  the  state,  or  allowed  by  the  state  to 
})ossess  property  in  their  corporate,  not  in  their  individual  cha¬ 
racter,  but  which  receives  from  the  state  no  other  patronage  or 
preference.  Such  is  the  Presbyterian  church  in  Ireland  ;  such 
are  the  various  churches  of  Canada.  If  the  Bishops  should  be 
removed  from  the  House  of  Lords,  diocesan  courts  and  church- 
rates  abolished,  and  the  universities  and  the  few  offices  from 
which  they  are  now  excluded  opened  toDissenters — events  some 
of  them  certain,  and  all  probable — the  Church  of  England  will 
cease  to  be  a  privileged  church,  but  will  continue  an  endowed 
one.  Now,  we  see  no  reason  for  thinking  that  a  church  endowed, 
but  not  privileged,  is  inconsistent  with  democracy  ;  and  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  such  a  church  may  possess  nearly  all  the 
advantages  which  belong  to  an  establishment  in  Lord  Brougham’s 
sense,  and  be  free  from  almost  all  its  disadvantages. 

Secondly,  we  do  not  perceive  the  incompatibility  of  even  a 
privileged  church  with  democracy.  Some  of  the  most  demo¬ 
cratic  portions  of  Europe,  Belgium,  Norway,  and  parts  of  Swit¬ 
zerland,  possess  such  churches.  They  are  inconsistent,  not 
with  democracy  generally,  but  with  a  democracy  in  which  there 
is  no  one  preponderant  sect. 

And  lastly.  Lord  Brougham  appears  to  us  to  take  too  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  too  Protestant  a  view  of  the  voluntary  system.  The 
two  countries  in  which  that  system  prevails  most  extensively,  are 
the  United  States  and  Ireland.  In  neither  of  them  is  there  any 
want  of  religious  teachers.  The  instruction  may  not  be  good, 
but  it  certainly  is  abundant.  Again,  throughout  the  Roman 
Catholic  world,  though  the  people  may  pay  the  priest,  they 
neither  elect,  nor  can  they  remove  him.  He  is  dependent  on 
their  favour  for  only  a  portion  of  his  income.  This  dependence, 
indeed,  has  been  sufficient,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to 
render  the  Irish  priest  a  most  mischievous  agitator ;  but  such 
is  not  its  necessary  effect.  In  the  United  States,  there  is  no 
clerical  agitation.  Every  body  there  is  a  politician,  except  the 
religious  instructor. 

On  the  whole,  although  we  agree  in  Lord  Brougham’s  pre¬ 
ference  of  even  a  privileged  church  to  the  voluntary  system,  we 
do  not  think  that  the  latter  is  open  to  all  the  objections  which 
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he  has  made  ;  or  that  the  former  is  necessarily  incompatible  with 
democracy. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  fourth  and  last  class  of  govern¬ 
ments,  those  in  which  two  or  more  of  the  three  elements,  the 
monarchical,  the  aristocratic,  and  the  democratic — or,  in  other 
words,  of  the  legislative  powers  of  one,  of  a  few,  or  of  many — are 
combined. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  governments  are  divisible,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  elements  which  they  admit,  into  four.  A  mixed 
government  may  combine  only  the  monarchical  and  democratic 
elements,  or  only  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic,  or  only  the 
aristocratic  and  democratic,  or  may  unite  all  three.  The  first  of 
these  is  almost  peculiar  to  small  uncivilized  tribes.  As  soon  as 
such  a  tribe  has  swelled  into  a  nation,  the  direct  and  constant 
exercise  of  power  by  the  mass  of  the  people  becomes  so  difficult, 
that  the  chief  makes  himself  absolute,  and  the  government  cea*>es 
to  be  mixed  ;  or  some  smaller  body  is  either  substituted  for  the 
people,  or  appointed  to  share  its  power,  and  the  constitution 
assumes  one  of  the  three  other  forms  of  mixed  government.  Nor 
is  the  mixture  of  monarchy  and  aristocracy  common.  A  small 
select  body,  neither  restrained  nor  supported  by  the  democratic- 
element,  either  deposes  the  monarch  and  reigns,  as  in  Venice, 
a  pure  aristocracy ;  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  is  itself 
deposed  by  him,  and  the  result  is  a  pure  monarchy ;  or  is  forced 
to  share  its  power  with  the  monarch  and  the  people,  or  with 
the  people  alone,  and  the  government  falls  into  one  of  the  two 
remaining  mixed  forms.  The  mixture  of  the  aristocratic  and 
democratic  forms  is  not  uncommon.  W^ith  the  exception  of  Neuf- 
chatel,  which  is  purely  monarchical,  this  is  the  constitution  of 
all  the  Swiss  cantons.  It  is  the  form  into  which  the  constitution 
of  every  country  which  rejects  the  monarchical  principle  seems 
naturally  to  fall.  The  most  common,  however,  of  mixed  govern¬ 
ments  is  the  fourth,  that  in  which  the  three  elements  are  com¬ 
bined  ;  and,  what  is  more  important,  it  is  the  form  of  government 
to  which  all  nations  seem  to  tend  as  they  advance  in  greatness 
and  in  political  knowledge. 

But  we  now  come  to  a  set  of  cross  divisions.  Governments 
must  be  considered  not  merely  according  to  the  elements  which 
they  admit,  but  according  to  the  mode  and  degree  in  which  each 
element  is  admitted.  The  individual  in  whom  the  monarchical 
principle  resides,  may  be  hereditary  or  elected.  If  elected,  he 
may  be  appointed  for  life,  or  for  a  term  of  years,  or  annually. 
The  constituency  that  elects  him  may  be  aristocratic  or  demo¬ 
cratic.  If  elected  for  a  period,  he  may,  or  he  may  not,  be  re-eli¬ 
gible.  Some  portion  of  the  legislative  power  he  must  hare ;  but 
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he  may  have  the  initiative  of  all  measures,  or  of  some,  or  of  none. 
He  must  have  a  veto;  but  it  may  be  absolute  or  suspensive.  He 
must  be  irresponsible  while  his  power  continues ;  but  after  it  has 
ceased  he  may  or  may  not  be  legally  accountable  for  his  conduct 
while  in  office.  He  may  be  authorized  to  exercise  his  powers 
personally,  or  only  through  his  ministers.  His  ministers  may  or 
may  not  be  responsible  for  his  acts.  Their  offices  may  admit 
them  to  the  legislative  assemblies,  or  exclude  them,  or  have  no¬ 
thing  to  do  with  their  presence  there. 

iSo  the  body  in  which  the  democratic  principle  resides,  may 
reserve  some  portion  of  direct  legislative  power,  as  in  the  case 
in  the  United  States,  where  the  constitution  cannot  be  altered 
except  by  a  convention,  in  which  the  electoral  body  becomes 
legislative  ;  or  it  may  part  with  the  whole,  as  is  the  case  in  the 
British  constitution.  It  may  appoint  its  deputies  for  life,  or  for 
any  shorter  period.  It  may  appoint  them  directly,  or  be  authorized 
only  to  appoint  electors.  It  may  or  may  not  be  restricted  in 
the  selection  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  empowered  to  bind  its  deputies  by  instructions. 

These  remarks  are  applicable,  with  little  variation,  to  the  body 
constituting  the  aristocratic  element.  There  might  be  some 
pedantry,  but  there  would  be  no  impropriety,  if  we  were  to  sub¬ 
ject  aristocratic  bodies  to  the  same  division  to  which  we  have 
subjected  governments;  and  to  term  a  select  legislative  body 
appointed  by  the  sovereign  monarchical,  an  hereditary  or  self- 
perpetuated  one  aristocratic,  one  created  directly  or  indirectly 
by  the  people  democratic,  and  one  in  which  two  or  more  of  these 
modes  of  creation  or  succession  should  concur  mixed. 

Again,  there  is  almost  an  equal  variety  in  the  modes  in  which 
the  executive  power  may  be  distributed  or  collected.  The  mon¬ 
arch  may  have  the  whole,  or  some  part  of  it,  or  none.  In 
England,  the  aristocratic  legislative  body  is  also  the  highest  legal 
court  of  appeal.  The  initiative,  and  the  details  of  arbitrary 
executive  acts,  belong  principally  to  the  democratic  body,  and 
occupy,  under  the  name  of  private  business,  a  very  large  portion 
of  its  time  and  attention.  In  the  United  States,  the  aristocratic 
legislative  body  shares  with  the  monarch  the  power  of  making 
treaties,  and  of  appointing  some  of  the  highest  officers  ;  and  there 
are  few  modern  constitutions  in  which  the  principal  executive 
powers  are  not  divided  between  the  different  legislative  autho¬ 
rities. 

,  The  judicial  power  may  be  exercised  by  judges — hereditary, 
or  appointed  for  life,  or  for  a  given  period,  or  at  the  will  of  the 
appointer,  or  for  one  particular  case.  They  may  be  appointed 
by  the  sovereign,  or  by  a  select  body,  or  by  the  people,  or  by  lot. 
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Erery  one  of  these  varieties  may  be  found  in  one  country.  In 
fact,  they  all  coexist  in  England. 

Again,  every  mixed  government  is  more  or  less  exclusive,  from 
that  of  France,  where  only  about  three  persons  out  of  a  thousand 
have  legislative  power,  direct  or  indirect,  to  those  in  Switzer¬ 
land,  in  which  every  male  above  the  age  of  sixteen  is  an  elector, 
and  for  some  purposes  a  legislator. 

When  the  number  of  combinations  is  so  vast,  it  appears  to  us 
to  be  dangerous  to  ascribe  to  the  mixed  form  of  government  any 
qualities  as  universal,  or  even  as  general.  A  distinction,  appa¬ 
rently  trifling,  of  law,  or  of  mere  administration,  may  affect  the 
whole  working  of  a  constitution.  England  is,  we  believe,  the 
only  country  in  the  world  in  which  the  sovereign  is  not  pre¬ 
sent  at  the  meetings  of  his  own  cabinet.  There  is,  perhaps,  no 
other  single  cause  which  has  tended  so  much  to  weaken  the  mon¬ 
archical  element  in  the  English  constitution.  But  it  is  no  part 
of  that  constitution;  it  is  a  mere  usage,  which  sprang  up  acciden¬ 
tally,  in  consequence  of  George  the  First’s  ignorance  of  English. 
Important  as  it  is,  and  now  we  trust  unalterable,  the  fact  of  its 
existence  is  little  known  out  of  the  British  islands,  and  perhaps  is 
not  notorious  even  there. 

Again,  in  France,  no  proceedings  can  be  taken  against  any 
officer  of  the  government  for  any  official  act,  unless  by  the 
permission  of  the  government ; — a  permission  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  refuse  at  its  discretion,  and  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases  does  refuse.  This  law  can  scarcely  be  said  to  affect  the 
French  constitution  as  a  form  of  government.  It  does  not  ren¬ 
der  it  more  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or  democratic ;  but  its  first 
effect  is  to  deprive  all  the  inhabitants  of  France  of  any  legal 
security  against  the  oppression  of  their  government.  Its  second 
effect  is  to  drive  them  to  supply,  by  illegal  resistance,  the  want 
of  a  legal  remedy.  In  England,  if  a  tax-collector  should  en¬ 
deavour  to  enter  a  house  in  order  to  count  the  windows,  the 
owner,  after  warning  him  of  the  consequence,  w'ould  quietly 
submit,  then  bring  his  action,  and  be  amply  recompensed  by 
damages.  The  collector  knows  this,  and  nothing  of  the  kind 
takes  place.  In  France,  such  an  occurrence  occasioned,  a  year  or 
two  ago,  deplorable  scenes  of  violence  and  bloodshed.  The  col¬ 
lectors  and  the  inhabitants  both  believed  that  the  government 
would  protect  its  officers.  The  collectors  tried  to  force  their 
way  into  the  houses,  the  inhabitants  to  repel  them,  and  the  con¬ 
sequence  was  a  petty  civil  war. 

Again,  the  American  President  is  elected  for  only  four  years, 
but  is  then  re-eligible.  Washington  allowed  himself  to  be  re¬ 
elected  once,  but  not  oftener.  This  example  has  been  generally 
followed.  No  President  has  served  more  than  eight  years ;  but 
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every  one  has  been  a  candidate  for  re-election  at  the  end  of  his 
first  term  of  four  years,  and  many  of  them  have  succeeded.  The 
consequence  is,  that  the  first  business  of  every  President  is  to 
secure  his  re-election.  To  raise  his  own  party  and  to  depress 
his  opponents — to  dismiss  the  whole  body  of  executive  officers, 
and  supply  their  places  with  his  own  partisans — to  support 
slavery  if  he  be  strong  in  the  south,  or  abolition  if  his  strength 
lie  in  the  north ;  to  be  a  free-trader  in  the  one  case,  and  a  pro¬ 
tector  of  domestic  industry  in  the  other ;  to  favour  the  great 
monied  institutions  if  they  support  him ;  to  destroy  them,  at  the 
risk  of  paralysing  the  whole  commerce  and  industry  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  if  they  oppose  him ;  to  be  litigious,  insolent,  and  warlike 
in  his  diplomacy,  if  his  friends  lie  among  the  dealers  in  arms  or 
in  privateers,  or  among  manufacturers  anxious  to  engross  the 
home  market ;  to  be  pacific  if  he  rely  on  the  importers  of  plan¬ 
tation  supplies,  and  the  exporters  of  cotton  or  tobacco;  but  under 
all  circumstances,  to  adopt  the  language,  stiffen  the  prejudices, 
inflame  the  passions,  and  obey  the  orders  of  the  mass  of  the  peo¬ 
ple. — Such  arc  the  occupations  in  which  every  President  spends 
the  first  four  years  of  his  reign,  and,  if  he  be  not  re-elected,  the 
whole.  To  the  influences  which  thus  corrupt  and  degrade  the 
person  who  is  both  her  chief  magistrate  and  her  prime  minister, 
we  attribute  much  of  the  deterioration  of  the  public,  and,  we 
fear  we  must  add,  the  private  character  of  America — the  blus¬ 
ter,  the  vanity,  the  rapacity,  the  violence,  and  the  fraud,  which 
render  her  a  disgrace  to  democratic  institutions,  and  a  disgrace  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

But  if  Washington  had  refused  to  be  re-elected,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  this  frightful  source  of  misgovernment  and  demo¬ 
ralization  would  never  have  broken  out.  The  interests,  and, 
what  is  more  important,  the  passions  of  all  parties,  the  jealousy 
of  competitors,  the  inconstancy  of  the  people,  and  the  unpopu¬ 
larity  which  is  unavoidably  acquired  in  four  years  of  supreme 
administration,  would  have  effectually  prevented  any  of  his 
successors  for  asking  for  an  honour  and  a  power  of  which  even 
Washington  had  not  thought  himself  worthy.  And  though  the 
constitution  of  America  would  have  remained  the  same,  its 
practical  working  would  have  been  essentially  altered. 

Although,  therefore,  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  certain  qua¬ 
lities  to  tbe  three  pure  constitutions,  or  rather  to  the  influence 
of  the  monarchical,  aristocratic,  and  democratic  elements  re¬ 
spectively,  we  are  afraid  to  give  any  general  character  to  the 
indefinitely  various  forms  in  which  those  elements  may  be  com¬ 
bined.  All  that  we  can  affirm  is,  that  it  appears  to  be  probable, 
first.  That  by  combining  the  three  elements,  or  at  least  two  of 
them,  a  form  of  government  may  be  obtained  which,  in  ordi- 
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nary  circumstances,  will  be  more  favourable  to  the  welfare  of 
the  people  than  any  one  of  the  simple  forms.  Secondly,  That 
the  forms  under  which  there  has  been  the  greatest  moral  and 
intellectual  progress,  and,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  the  greatest 
happiness,  have  been  mixed.  And  thirdly.  That  the  very  worst 
forms  of  government,  forms  which,  like  that  of  Poland,  after 
having  rendered  nations  for  centuries  miserable  in  themselves, 
and  a  source  of  misery  to  their  neighbours,  have  utterly  de¬ 
stroyed  them,  or  been  destroyed  themselves,  have  also  been 
mixed. 

Lord  Brougham  is  bolder.  He  states,  that  a  mixed  govern¬ 
ment  possesses  over  all  others,  three  great  advantages,  namely, 
first,  *  That  it  protects  the  public  interest  from  rash,  ill-concert^ 

‘  counsels ;  secondly.  That  it  secures  the  freedom  and  the  rights 
*  of  all  classes  in  the  community  ;  and  lastly,  That  it  maintains 
‘  the  stability  of  the  political  system.’* 

Now  it  is  certain  that  the  introduction  of  the  aristocratic 
element  has  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  rashness,  passion,  and 
short-sightedness  which  belong  sometimes  to  a  pure  monarchy, 
and  always  to  a  pure  democracy  ;  but  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  introduction  of  the  democratic  element  would  produce 
the  same  effect  in  a  pure  monarchy,  or  even  in  a  pure  aristo¬ 
cracy.  The  Venetian  government,  the  most  prudent  that  has 
ever  existed,  was  a  pure  aristocracy.  That  of  Prussia,  also  emi¬ 
nently  prudent,  is  a  pure  monarchy.  The  conduct  of  France 
was  far  more  prudent,  her  councils  far  less  ill-concerted,  before 
the  Revolution  of  1789,  than  they  have  been  since  she  substi- 
.tuted  a  mixed  government  for  an  absolute  monarchy. 

Again,  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  all  classes  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  depends  not  so  much  on  the  government  being  mixed  or 
pure,  as  on  the  degree  in  which  it  is  exclusive.  The  excluded 
classes  are  always  in  danger  of  oppression,  and  many  mixed 
governments  have  been  eminently  exclusive.  It  was  the  mixed 
exclusive  government  of  England  that  enacted  the  penal  laws 
against  Roman  Catholics.  It  was  from  the  mixed  exclusive 
government  of  Denmark  that  the  people  fled  for  refuge  to  an 
absolute  King.  The  Austrian  monarchy  is  pure  in  Lombardy 
and  mixed  in  Hungary.  But  in  Lombardy  it  is  non-exclusive: 
no  cl&ss  has  any  privileges  or  immunities  at  the  expense  of  the 
community.  In  Hungary,  four-6fths  of  the  inhabitants  are  ex¬ 
cluded  from  all  political  and  from  most  social  rights.  Mixed 
government  has  not  saved  them ;  as  it  did  not  save  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland,  from  a  degree  of  oppression  to  which  no 
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class  is  subject  in  any  of  the  absolute  European  monarchies, 
except  Russia  and  Turkey,  if  these  monarchies  are  to  be  called 
European. 

Lastly,  There  are  reasons  for  doubting  the  superior  stability 
of  mixed  governments.  Pure  democracies,  indeed,  are  neces¬ 
sarily  unstable.  They  must  be  destroyed  by  the  mere  increase 
of  territory  or  of  population ;  but  many  pure  monarchies  have 
endured  for  centuries  undisturbed  by  any  serious  internal  com¬ 
motion.  So  have  some  pure  aristocracies.  Perhaps  when  we 
consider  the  rarity  of  that  form  of  government,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  mixed  form,  the  former  has  exhibited  as  much 
stability  as  the  latter.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  so  far  to 
disagree  from  Lord  Brougham  as  to  think,  that  a  pure  mon¬ 
archy,  or  a  pure  aristocracy,  is  more  stable  than  any  mixed 
form  admitting  only  two  elements ;  but  so  far  to  agree  with  him 
as  to  believe,  that  the  greatest  amount  of  stability  is  to  be  obtain¬ 
ed  by  the  union  of  all  three. 

Throughout  this  discussion  we  have  adhered  to  our  own 
nomenclature,  and  have  included  among  mixed  governments 
those  in  which  the  body  of  the  people  act  through  their  re¬ 
presentatives.  If  we  had  adopted  the  nomenclature  of  Lord 
Brougham,  and  had  included  among  pure  democracies  all 
governments  in  which  the  legislative  authorities  are  elected 
directly  or  even  indirectly  by  the  people,  we  should  scarcely 
have  ventured  to  attribute  to  mixed  government  even  the 
qualified  superiority  which  we  have  assigned  to  it.  If  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  were  elected  for 
life  ;  if  the  President  could  act  only  by  the  advice  of  his 
ministers,  and  those  ministers  were  responsible,  and  instead 
of  being  excluded  from  Congress,  were  ex-officio  members — the 
constitution  would  still,  according  to  Lord  Brougham’s  nomen¬ 
clature,  be  not  a  mixed  government  but  a  pure  democracy,  since 
all  legislative,  and  indeed  all  executive  authority  would  flow, 
directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  people.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
think  that  such  a  constitution  woula  work  well ; — quite  as  well  as 
if  the  President,  or  the  Senate,  or  both  of  them,  were  rendered 
hereditary,  and  the  constitution  thus  changed  from  pure  to  mixed. 
In  the  very  striking  chapter  in  which  Lord  Brougham  anticipates 
the  consequences  of  the  further  moral  and  intellectual  improvement 
of  mankind,*  he  states  that  a  progress  is  making  by  the  people 
which  will  in  time  enable  old  countries  to  be  governed  democra¬ 
tically  ;  and  that  the  tendency  of  human  affairs  is,  that  the  people 
should  select  their  chief  magistrate.  And  if  they  elect  their  King 
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and  their  House  of  Commons,  it  is  nearly  certain  that  they  will 
also  think  fit  to  elect  their  House  of  Lords.  We  are  not  sure 
that  for  a  well-educated  people  this  would  not  be  the  best  con¬ 
stitution  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  called  a  pure  democracy,  we  can  no 
longer  affirm,  as  a  universal  proposition,  that  a  mixed  constitution 
always  ofiers  better  chances  for  public  welfare  than  a  pure  one. 

We  have  now  to  consider  an  institution  which  is  treated  by 
Lord  Brougham  as  compatible  with  every  form  except  pure  mon¬ 
archy  and  aristocracy,  and  by  us  as  confined  to  mixed  govern- 
men  t —  Representation . 

Representation,  however,  is  not  a  subject  to  be  discussed  in  a 
couple  of  pages.  We  shall  shortly  sum  up  the  most  important 
of  Lord  Brougham’s  conclusions,  without  expressing  dissent  or 
concurrence.  Where  we  agree  with  him,  the  mere  expression  of 
our  assent  could  add  nothing  to  his  authority ;  and  where  we 
disagree,  the  mere  expression  of  our  dissent,  unsupported  by 
argument,  would  be  dogmatical  and  indeed  presumptuous. 

The  substance  of  Lord  Brougham’s  canons  of  representative 
government  is  this  : — 

The  power  of  the  people  is  to  be  transferred  for  a  period  ex¬ 
ceeding  one  year,  but  not  exceeding  three  years,  to  their  repre¬ 
sentative.  They  are  not  to  attempt  to  resume  it  during  that 
time,  or  to  fetter  him  by  instructions.  There  should  be  no 
qualification  of  eligibility;  and  all  persons  of  full  age,  unconvicted 
of  infamous  offences,  who  have  received  a  good  plain  education, 
should  be  electors.  The  election  should  be  direct,  and  by  open 
voting,  but  in  such  a  manner  {how  is  not  specified)  as  to  protect 
the  voters’  independence.  The  constituencies  should  consist  not 
of  mere  towns  or  counties,  but  of  electoral  districts  so  large  as 
to  prevent  corruption — from  five  thousand  to  six  thousand  elec¬ 
tors  being  the  minimum — and  so  arranged  as  to  secure  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  the  great  classes  in  the  community,  but  not  giving 
to  any  one  large  town  a  proportionate  and  therefore  a  very  nu¬ 
merous  representation. 

To  these  canons  Lord  Brougham  allows  no  exception.  He 
does  not  propose  them  merely  as  the  theoretic  principles  of  the 
best  form  of  representative  government,  but  as  the  principles  to 
which  every  such  government  ought  to  be  made  to  conform. 
Many  years  ago,  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell,  he  recom¬ 
mended  their  adoption,  so  far  as  they  have  not  been  already  so 
adopted,  into  the  British  constitution.  It  is  therefore  Lord 
Brougham’s  deliberate  advice  that  the  British  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  should  be  triennial ;  and  should  be  chosen  in  large  electoral 
districts  by  the  suffrage  of  all  persons  who  have  received  a  good 
plain  education ;  which  in  a  short  time  must  practically  be  uni¬ 
versal  suffrage.  Now,  without  infringing  our  rule  of  expressing 
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on  the  subject  of  representation  neither  assent  nor  dissent,  we 
may  remark  that  such  a  change  would  be  a  revolution — using 
that  word  to  signify  not  a  violent  anarchical  movement,  but  a 
change  in  the  depositaries  of  power.  It  would  greatly  increase 
the  democratic  power,  and  it  would  place  that  power  in  the  bands 
of  those  who  have  now  no  share  in  it,  or  a  share  so  small  as  to 
leave  them  almost  without  influence.  It  would  exceed  in  magni> 
tude  the  changes  effected  by  the  Reform  Act — at  least  as  much 
as  those  changes  exceeded  all  that  was  proposed  by  Mr  Pitt  or 
by  Mr  Brougham. 

VVe  have  now  reached  the  last  of  the  portions  of  Lord 
Brougham’s  work  which  we  have  selected  for  criticism — his  view 
of  the  existing  British  Constitution.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
his  exposition  is  not  merely  legal,  but  also  practical;  that  he 
states  not  merely  the  theory  of  the  Constitution,  but  its  actual 
working. 

‘  The  great  virtue,’  he  says,  ‘  of  the  Constitution  of  England, 

*  is  the  purity  in  which  it  recognises  and  establishes  the  funda- 

*  mental  principle  of  all  mixed  governments ;  that  the  supreme 
^  power  of  the  state  being  vested  in  several  bodies,  the  consent 
‘  of  each  is  required  to  the  performance  of  any  legislative  act ; 

*  and  that  no  change  can  be  made  in  the  laws,  nor  any  addition 
‘  to  them,  nor  any  act  done  affecting  the  lives,  liberties,  or  pro- 

*  perty  of  the  people,  without  the  full  and  deliberate  assent  of 
‘  each  of  the  ruling  powers.’* 

Consistently  with  this  view,  he  holds  that  the  Constitution 
wills  that  the  opinions  of  the  monarch  ‘  should  have  a  sensible 

*  weight,  even  against  the  most  conflicting  sentiments  of  the 

*  people  and  of  the  peers,’ t  and  should  operate  as  a  check  on  the 
other  branches  of  the  system.  And  he  further  maintains,  that 
the'government  cannot  be  carried  on  for  any  length  of  time,  unless 
the  ministers  of  the  day  have  the  decided  support  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  t 

We  venture  to  question  this  view  both  in  theory  and  in  prac¬ 
tice.  It  appears  to  us  that  important  legislation  has  taken  place 
in  past  times,  and  is  likely  to  occur  in  future  times,  against  the 
deliberate  will  of  one,  and  sometimes  of  two,  of  the  ruling  bodies ; 
and  further,  that  the  government  can  be  carried  on  for  an  inde¬ 
finite  period  with  a  decided  majority  in  only  one  House  of  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  lastly,  we  believe  that  those  who  gradually  intro¬ 
duced  the  usages,  the  aggregate  of  which  forms  the  British 
constitution,  intended  that  this  should  be  the  case.  For  the 
facts,  we  need  refer  only  to  the  most  recent  history — to  the  Eman- 
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clpation  Act,  carried  against  the  deliberate  will  of  George  the 
Fourth ;  to  the  Reform  Act,  carried  against  the  deliberate  will  of 
the  House  of  Lords;  to  much  subsequent  legislation,  disapproved 
of  by  both  the  Crown  and  the  Peers ;  and  to  Lord  Grey’s  ministry 
— the  most  powerful  at  home  and  abroad,  the  strongest  in  every 
way  that  modern  times  have  seen — ruling  not  merely  without  the 
support  of  both  Houses,  but  opposed  in  one  of  them  by  a  decided 
and  constantly-increasing  majority.  If  it  be  said  that  in  these 
cases  the  consent  of  the  sovereign  and  of  the  peers,  however 
reluctant,  was  in  fact  given,  the  answer  is,  that  it  was  given 
because  the  constitution  itself  prevented  its  refusal.  The  sovereign 
acts  only  through  his  ministers,  and  no  minister  would  have  dared 
to  advise  George  the  Fourth  to  veto  the  Emancipation  Bill.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Lords  knew  that  a  few  pieces  of  parch¬ 
ment  could  convert  it  into  a  minority.  They  believed  that  the 
expedient  would  be  used ;  and  though  they  refused  their  consent 
to  the  Reform  Bill,  they  neglected  to  record  their  dissent.  If 
the  constitution  had  willed,  ‘  that  the  individual  monarch  should 
‘  be  a  substantive  part  of  the  political  system  as  a  check  on  the 
‘  other  branches,’*  it  would  have  allowed  him  liberty  of  action. 
It  would  not  have  required  that  to  give  validity  to  his  acts  other 
persons  should  adopt  them,  and  assume  their  responsibility. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  influence  really  exercised  by  the  sovereign 
is  unconstitutionally  exercised.  The  constitution  supposes  the 
crown  to  take  no  part  in  legislation,  until  the  proposed  law  has 
passed  through  both  Houses.  In  the  rare  cases  in  which  the 
sovereign  has  interfered  in  legislation,  he  has  done  so  by  pre¬ 
venting  the  introduction  into  Parliament  of  the  measures  to 
which  he  was  opposed,  and  we  doubt  whether  such  a  case  will 
ever  occur  again.  ‘  If  he  can  find  any  eight  or  ten  men,’  says 
Lord  Brougham,  *  in  whom  he  has  confidence,  who  are  willing 
‘  to  serve  him,  and  whom  the  Houses  will  not  reject,  he  has  the 
‘  choice  of  those  to  whom  the  administration  of  affairs  shall  be 
*  confided.’ t  Certainly  ;  but  in  general  it  is  found  that  there  are 
only  eight  or  ten  men  in  the  kingdom  who  are  willing  to  serve 
him,  and  whom  the  Houses  will  not  reject.  It  has  frequently 
happened  that  these  were  not  the  eight  or  ten  men  in  whom  the 
sovereign  had  confidence ;  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  continue, 
or  even  to  appoint  them  ministers.  His  right  of  choice  is  that 
given  by  a  conge  dilire. 

Again,  if  the  framers  of  the  constitution  had  intended  ‘  the 
‘  separation  and  entire  independence  of  its  component  parts 
if  they  had  intended  that  the  House  of  Lords  should  possess  a 
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real  *  veto  upon  all  the  measures  that  pass  the  Commons,’  *  it 
seems  inconceivable  that  they  should  have  subjected  that  House 
to  absolute  dependence  on  the  crown — that  they  should  have 
allowed  the  sovereign  to  pack  it  at  his  pleasure ; — to  give  it  a 
Tory,  a  Whig,  or  a  Radical  majority,  as  often  as  he  may  think 
fit.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  this  power  is  obsolete,  or  even  dor¬ 
mant.  It  was  used  by  Lord  Oxford — it  was  used  by  Lord 
Brougham — it  was  abused  by  Mr  Pitt.  He  packed  the  Irish 
House  of  Lords,  by  adding  to  it  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty 
peers — forty-six  of  them  in  one  year  ;  and  then  to  make  this  gross 
injustice  irreparable,  prohibited  by  the  act  of  union  its  further 
increase.  He  found  the  British  House  consisting  of  only  two 
hundred  and  ten  temporal  peers ;  in  thirteen  years  he  added  to 
it  eighty-five.  When  the  Tory  reign  ended  with  Lord  Liver¬ 
pool,  one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  British  peers,  and  twenty- 
eight  Irish,  all  belonging  to  one  party,  had  been  added  to  it. 
If  it  be  true  that  no  government  can  be  carried  on  unless  the 
minister  have  a  decided  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords,  either 
the  government  of  the  party  now  in  power  is  immortal,  or  the 
accession  of  a  Liberal  minister  must  be  accompanied  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  two  hundred  peers. 

If  we  reason  with  respect  to  the  British  constitution  as  we  do 
with  respect  to  every  other  elaborate  contrivance  ; — if  we  infer 
the  intentions  of  its  framers  from  the  results  which  they  have 
effected — it  appears  clear  that  differences  of  opinion  between  the 
three  legislative  bodies  were  foreseen,  and  means  taken  to  give  a 
decided  preponderance  to  that  which  should  have  the  support  of 
the  people.  We  say,  which  should  have  the  support  of  the 
people  ;  because  the  House  of  Commons,  unless  decidedly  sup- 
porte<l  by  the  people — that  is  to  say,  by  the  constituencies— is  not 
merely  the  weakest  of  the  three  estates,  but  is  absolutely  power¬ 
less  ;  but  supported  by  the  people,  it  rules  easily  if  one  of  the 
other  two  estates  assist  it;  and  rules,  though  not  without  difficulty, 
even  if  the  other  two  oppose  it.  Thus  the  Commons  and  the  Crown 
united,  can  at  once  trample  under  foot  the  opposition  of  the 
Lords  ;  the  Commons  and  the  Lords  united,  are  practically  in  no 
danger  of  opposition  from  the  Crown,  and  if  opposition  were  to 
take  place,  could  terminate  it  by  depriving  the  sovereign  of  his 
ministers.  But  the  Crown  and  the  Lords  united,  are  impotent 
against  a  House  of  Commons  backed  by  its  constituencies.  All 
that  they  can  do  is  to  dissolve ;  and  a  re-election  sends  them  back 
only  a  more  numerous  and  a  more  determined  opposition.  It 
must  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  producing  this  result,  that 
the  power  of  creating  new  boroughs  was  gradually  withdrawn 
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from  the  Crown.  While  that  power  existed,  the  Commons  were 
as  much  at  the  mercy  of  the  Crown  as  the  Lords  are  now.  As 
soon  as  it  ceased,  they  became  as  independent  as  the  Lords 
would  have  become,  if  the  bill  which  restricted  the  power  of 
creating  peers  had  passed.  Those  who  deprived  the  Crown  of 
the  power  of  increasing  or  packing  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
those  who  continued  to  the  Crown  the  power  of  increasing  and 
packing  the  House  of  Lords,  must  have  intended,  that  in  the 
British  constitution  the  democratic  element  should  be  supreme. 

There  is  no  proposal  for  constitutional  change  that  Lord 
Brougham  dismisses  so  contemptuously,  as  an  alteration  in  the 
constitution  of  the  House  of  Lords.  ‘  It  deserves,’  he  says,  ‘  to 
*  be  noted,  that  all  these  senseless  projects  have  long  since  been 
‘  abandoned  by  their  thoughtless  authors,  who,  a  few  years  ago, 

‘  considered  the  safety  of  the  empire  to  depend  upon  what  they 
‘  termed  Peerage  Ileform.’  *  He  believes  that  the  consequences 
of  a  large  creation  in  1832  would  have  been  dreadful;  that  it  would 
inevitably  have  ruined  the  constitution. t  Now,  we  dread  all  great 
changes  simply  because  they  are  great  changes — because  we  know 
that  their  whole  results  never  can  be  anticipated — and  that  even 
if  they  effect  their  intended  purposes,  they  may  effect  them 
at  a  sacrifice  which  would  not  have  been  submitted  to,  if  it 
had  been  foreseen.  We  do  not  believe,  indeed,  that  Peerage 
Reform  would  produce  so  great  a  change  as  is  expected  by  its 
enemies,  or  by  its  friends  ;  hut  the  change  would  be  great,  and 
that  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  avoiding,  or,  at  all  events,  for 
deferring  it,  as  long  as  it  can  be  deferred.  But  we  cannot  think 
that  it  is  a  senseless  project.  W'e  cannot  but  feel  that  a  state  of 
‘circumstances  is  possible,  we  trust  not  probable,  in  which  it  may 
be  beneficial  and  even  necessary.  While  the  House  of  Lords 
plays  no  part  in  the  great  game  of  political  power — while  it  con¬ 
tents  itself  with  performing  the  important  but  subordinate  duties 
of  a  Court  of  Revision,  in  which  the  legislation  of  the  Commons 
is  reconsidered,  improved,  suspended — and,  when  the  popular 
will  is  not  decidedly  expressed,  even  rejected,  it  will  continue  un¬ 
altered  in  form,  and,  unless  some  profligate  administration  should 
repeat  Mr  Pitt’s  profuse  creations,  unaltered  in  substance ;  but, 
if  in  an  evil  hour  it  should  assume  equality  with  the  Commons — 
if  it  should  attempt  to  share  the  sovereignty  which  that  House 
now  exclusively  exercises — if  it  should  try  to  dictate  w  hat  party 
and  what  persons  shall  be  our  governors,  the  days  of  its  apparent 
independence  are  numbered. 

We  will  explain  our  views  by  supposing  a  possible,  though 
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certainly  not  a  probable,  state  of  circumstances  ;  Suppose  that, 
in  the  last  Session,  the  public  opinion  of  the  constituent  bodies 
had  been  decidedly  in  favour  of  a  ten  hours’  bill — that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  had  resisted,  had  dissolved,  and  had  been  met 
by  a  House  of  Commons  with  a  hostile  majority  of  300,  and 
had  endeavoured  to  govern  with  only  150  supporters — had 
endeavoured,  in  short,  to  treat  the  House  of  Commons  as  more 
than  one  minister  has  treated  the  House  of  Lords — the  Commons 
would  have  passed  a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  If  that  produ¬ 
ced  no  effect,  they  would  have  addressed  the  Crown  to  remove 
its  ministers — if  that  failed,  they  would  have  stopped  the  supplies. 
As  the  hostile  majority  would  have  been  unassailable,  as  a  fresh 
dissolution ‘would  only  have  increased  its  numbers  and  its  deter¬ 
mination,  the  Crown  must  have  complied,  and  appointed  a  new 
administration.  If  now  the  House  of  Lords  had  followed  the 
precedent  set  by  the  Commons — if  it  had  resolved  that  the  new 
cabinet  had  not  its  confidence — had  requested  its  removal — and 
bad  enforced  that  request  by  rejecting  .the  money  bills  and  the 
mutiny  bill,  the  necessary  consequence  would  have  been,  not 
that  the  Commons  or  the  Crown  would  have  yielded,  but  that 
the  hostile  majority  of  the  peers  would  have  been  neutralized  by 
a  large  creation  ;  and  the  result  of  one  or  two  such  occurrences 
must  be  Peerage  Reform.  The  House  of  Lords  would  soon  be¬ 
come  too  large  to  act  as  a  deliberating  body ;  and  the  course 
which  has  been  twice  taken  to  meet  that  diflSculty  would  be 
repeated.  At  the  time  of  the  Union  with  Scotland,  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  that  the  introduction  of  all  the  Scotch  peers  would  form 
too  large  an  accession  to  the  House ;  they  were  required,  there¬ 
fore,  to  select  representatives  out  of  their  own  body.  The  same 
objection  was  removed  by  the  same  expedient  on  the  Union  with 
Ireland.  The  distinctions  between  British,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
peers,  now  become  useless,  would  be  abolished ;  and  on  every 
new  parliament  the  whole  peerage  would  be  required  to  select  a 
representative  body.  Such  a  body,  if  persons  filling  or  who  had 
filled  certain  high  offices,  were  ex-officio  members,  would  consti¬ 
tute  an  aristocratic  assembly;  perhaps  not  remarkably  inferior  in 
virtue,  in  knowledge,  in  talents,  in  diligence,  and  even  in  wealth, 
to  that  which  it  is  now  our  happiness  to  possess. 

It  is  true  that  it  would  not  be  independent ;  since  any  minister, 
enjoying  the  decided  support  of  the  country  and  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  would  be  able,  by  a  creation  and  a  dissolution,  to  ob¬ 
tain  a  majority  in  the  Lords.  But,  under  such  circumstances,  is 
the  House  of  Lords  now,  under  the  existing  system,  indepen¬ 
dent  ?  Its  independence  is  confined  to  the  case  of  parties  in  the 
country,  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  being  nearly  equally 
balanced.  In  such  a  case  the  power  of  creation  is  virtually  sus- 
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pended.  If  the  minister,  with  a  majority  of  twenty-five,  create 
peers  from  the  House  of  Commons,  he  destroys  his  majority, 
even  if  he  should  lose  only  one  re-election  out  of  three.  If,  to 
avoid  this,  he  exclude  from  the  peerage  his  supporters,  he  equally 
destroys  his  majority  by  disgusting  the  vain  and  selfish  portion 
of  his  adherents ;  but  if  he  have  such  a  majority  in  the  House  as 
to  be  able  to  bear  some  loss  on  elections,  and  such  a  majority  in 
the  constituencies  as  will  render  that  loss  trifling,  he  can  now 
govern  the  Lords  by  the  threat  implied,  rather  than  expressed, 
of  mere  creation ; — as  effectually,  perhaps,  as  he  could  do  after  the 
supposed  Peerage  Reform,  when  there  would  be  the  further  ne¬ 
cessity  of  a  dissolution. 

A  few  years  ago,  there  did  appear  to  be  almost  a  probability 
that  such  a  reform  might  become  necessary.  The  House  of 
Lords  indeed  abstained  not  only  from  straining,  but,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  exercising  its  political  as  distinguished  from  its 
legislative  powers.  Though  exempt  from  dissolution  and  safe 
from  creation,  not  merely  independent,  but  if  such  were  its  de¬ 
sire,  dominant;  with  the  power  of  expelling  by  a  single  vote  an 
administration  which  it  disliked  and  distrusted,  it  yet  refrained 
from  giving  that  vote.  It  did  not  address  the  Crown  to  dismiss 
its  ministers,  though  such  an  address  would,  in  the  then  state  of 
parties,  have  been  a  command  ;  but  it  displayed  a  temper,  and 
pursued  a  course  of  obstruction,  which  excited  alarm  among  our 
most  intrepid  and  our  wisest  statesmen. 

‘  Year  after  year,*  says  Lord  John  Russell,  ‘  the  Commons  grow  more 
impatient  at  the  frustration  of  measures  for  which  they  have  laboured 
for  many  a  weary  night,  which  contain  nothing  revolutionary  or  intem¬ 
perate,  and  which  are  dispatched  before  dinner  by  some  thirty  peers, 
who,  without  reading  the  bills,  and  without  listening  to  explanation,  mar 
the  fruits  of  a  Session.  Year  after  year,  the  Lords,  strong  in  their  num¬ 
bers,  grow  more  and  more  eager  for  decisive  battle.  With  these  dispo¬ 
sitions,  the  superiority  of  the  Lords  in  matters  of  government  may  one 
day  be  asserted,  or  England  may  no  longer  bear  the  double  sway  of  go¬ 
vernment  in  one  House,  and  opposition  in  the  other.  Who  are  in  that 
case  to  give  the  victory  ?  Evidently  the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  country  will  ask  in  the  end  whether  these  measures  were  useful; 
and  if  so,  why  they  were  rejected  ?  They  will  enquire  who  they  are  who 
have  misused  the  power  of  legislation  to  indulge  a  party  spleen ;  and 
those  on  whom  that  charge  justly  rests,  will  be  the  losers  in  the  conflict.’  * 

The  conflict  which  Lord  John  Russell  deprecated,  was  averted, 
partly  by  the  wisdom,  firmness,  and  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wel¬ 
lington,  and  partly  by  the  speedy  termination  of  the  real  struggle 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  We  now  know,  that  such  was  the 
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temper  of  the  constituencies  in  1839  and  1840,  that  if  it  had 
taken  place,  the  victory  would  have  rested  with  the  Lords.  On 
a  dissolution,  the  people  would  have  sided  with  them.  The 
danger  lay  in  the  precedent ; — in  the  fear  that,  in  a  different  state 
of  public  feeling,  the  Lords,  pleased  with  their  apparent  recovery 
of  political  power,  might,  on  some  other  occasion,  exercise  their 
legal  right  to  oppose  the  popular  will ;  and  thus  force  the  Crown 
to  exercise  its  legal  right  of  putting  down  that  opposition  by  a 
creation,  which,  in  the  state  of  parties  which  now  exists,  or  in 
any  which  can  be  expected  to  exist  in  that  House,  must  be  a 
very  numerous  one ;  and  then,  as  we  said  before.  Peerage  Re¬ 
form  is  inevitable.  If  that  event  should  actually  occur — if  the 
most  distinguished,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  most  enlightened  he¬ 
reditary  body  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  should  be  changed 
into  an  elected  senate,  on  whom  will  the  responsibility  rest  ? — 
On  those  who  endeavour  to  alarm  the  prudence  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  on  those  who  may  inflame  its  ambition  ?  On  those 
who,  by  pointing  out  its  political  subordination,  endeavour  to 
secure  its  legislative  authority  ;  or  on  those  who  may  tempt  it  to 
temporary  triumph,  and  ultimate  defeat,  by  ascribing  to  it  a 
political  independence  and  a  political  equality,  which  it  possesses 
neither  in  theory  nor  in  practice  ?  On  those  who  may  have  to 
sacrifice  its  existing  constitution  to  the  welfare  of  the  state ;  or  on 
those  who,  without  any  necessity — in  the  mere  insolence  of  power, 
by  the  wanton  creations  of  forty  years — converted  it  from  a  mo¬ 
derately-sized  council,  fairly  representing  both  the  great  parties, 
into  a  large  assembly;  in  which  one  set  of  opinions  is  always  per¬ 
sisted  in,  one  class  of  measures  approved,  and  one  body  of  leaders 
supported,  by  the  same  overwhelming  and  hereditary  majority  ? 

We  now  close  these  volumes,  with  gratitude  to  the  author,  for 
much  amusement,  information,  and  instruction — with  respect  for 
his  learning,  and  with  admiration  of  his  genius.  We  feel  that 
the  account  which  we  have  given  of  his  work  is  very  imperfect. 
We  have  been  forced  to  omit  the  whole  of  the  historical  portion, 
and  many  philosophical  discussions  of  great  merit ;  among  others, 
those  on  Party,  on  Checks,  on  Federal  Union,  and  on  Judicial 
arrangements.  This,  however,  is  not  of  much  importance.  Lord 
Brougham  will  be  read  in  his  own,  not  in  our  pages.  On  look¬ 
ing  back  at  what  we  have  written,  we  are  struck  by  its  controver¬ 
sial  tone.  This  is  perhaps  unavoidable  in  criticism,  where  the  sub¬ 
ject-matter  admits  of  only  probable  reasoning.  On  such  subjects, 
when  there  is  perfect  coincidence  of  opinion  in  the  author  and 
the  critic,  there  is  little  opportunity  and  no  necessity  for  remark  ; 
but  when  this  perfect  coincidence  does  not  exist,  if  the  matter  be 
important,  the  critic  feels  bound  to  express  his  dissent ;  and,  if 
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the  author  be  one  irhose  opinions  carry  great  weight,  to  support 
it  by  argument  and  illustration.  We  have  agreed  in  opinion  with 
Lord  Brougham  much  oftener  than  we  have  disagreed  ;  but  in 
the  one  case  we  have  generally  been  silent — in  the  other,  we 
have  thought  it  necessary  to  state  at  some  length  the  grounds  of 
our  dissent  No  one,  we  are  sure,  will  judge  us  with  more  can¬ 
dour  than  the  great  author  himself.  He  will  feel  that,  whenever 
we  have  ventured  to  express  dissent,  it  has  been  from  no  love  of 
paradox  or  of  opposition,  but  from  a  sincere  difference  of  opinion 
on  some  of  the  most  important,  and,  at  the  same  time,  most 
doubtful  questions  on  which  the  human  mind  can  be  employed. 


Art.  II. — The  Poetical  Works  of  Charles  Churchill.  With  copiotts 

Notes,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author.  By  W.  Tookk,  F.K.S. 

3  vols.  12mo.  London:  1844. 

IYTr  William  Tooke  sets  us  a  bad  example  in  his  ‘copious 
‘  notes,’  which  we  do  not  propose  to  follow.  Our  business 
is  with  Churchill ;  and  not  with  the  London  University,  or 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  or  the  Re¬ 
form  Bill,  or  the  Whigs,  or  the  Popish  Ascendency,  or  the 
bribed  voters  of  Metropolitan  Boroughs,  or  the  profligate  mem¬ 
bers  who  represent  them  in  Parliament.  There  are  many 
reasons  why  Mr  Tooke  should  not  have  named  these  things;  but 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  one.  If  the  editorial 
pains  bestowed  upon  them  bad  been  given  to  his  author,  we 
should  probably  not  have  had  the  task,  which,  before  we  speak 
of  Churchill,  we  shall  discharge  as  briefly  as  we  may,  of  pointing 
out  bis  editorial  deficiencies. 

It  would  be  difiicult  to  imagine  a  worse  biographer  than  Mr 
Tooke.  As  Dr  Johnson  said  of  his  friend  Tom  Birch,  be  is  ‘a 
‘  dead  band  at  a  Life.’  Nor  is  he  a  more  lively  hand  at  a  Note. 
In  both  cases  be  compiles  with  singular  clumsiness,  and  his  com¬ 
pilations  are  not  always  harmless.  But  though  Mr  Tooke  is  a 
bad  biographer  and  a  bad  annotator,  he  is  a  worse  critic. 

If  it  were  true,  as  he  says,  that  ‘  the  character  of  Cburchill  as 
‘  a  poet,  may  be  considered  as  fi.\ed  in  the  first  rank  of  English 
‘  classics,’  (Vol.  i.  p.  xiii,)  we  should  have  to  place  him  with 
Shakspeare  and  Milton,  in  the  rank  above  Dryden  and  Pope. 
If  the  Rosciad  were  really,  as  Mr  Tooke  thinks,  remarkable  for 
its  ‘  strength  of  imagination,*  (Vol.  i.  p.  xxxiv,)  we  should  have  to 
depose  it  from  its  place  beside  the  Dunciads,  and  think  of  it  with 
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the  Paradise  Lasts.  And  indeed  we  shall  be  well  disposed  to 
do  this,  when  Mr  Tooke  establishes  the  critical  opinion  he  adopts 
from  poor  Dr  Anderson,  that  the  Cure  of  Saul,  a  sacred  ode  by 
Dr  Brown,  *  ranks  with  the  most  distinguished  lyric  composi- 
‘  tions,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  302.) 

This  13r  Brown,  the  author  of  the  flat  tragedy  of  Barba- 
rossa,  and  a  vain,  silly,  impracticable  person,  is  described  by  Mr 
'I'ooke  to  have  been  ‘  a  far  wiser  and  better  man  than  Jeremy 
‘  Bentham,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  109;)  whose  ‘always  mischievous,  but 
‘  happily  not  always  intelligible  gibberish,’  is  in  a  previous  pas¬ 
sage  ranked  with  ‘  the  coarse  blasphemy  of  Richard  Carlyle,’ 
(Vol.  iii.  p.  107.)  It  is  in  the  same  discriminating  taste  we  are 
told  after  this,  that  Dr  Francklin’s  Translation  of  Sophocles  is 
‘  a  bold  and  happy  transfusion  into  the  English  language  of  the 
‘  terrible  simplicity  of  the  Greek  tragedian,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  298) — 
poor  Dr  Francklin  being  as  much  like  the  terrible  simplicity 
of  the  Greeks,  as  Mr  Tooke  resembles  Aristides,  or  an  English 
schoolmaster  is  like  the  Phidian  Jove. 

The  reader  will  not  suppose  that  Mr  Tooke,  a  respectable 
solicitor  of  long  standing,  has  not  had  ample  time  to  set  himself 
right  on  these  points,  when  we  mention  the  fact  of  his  first 
appearance  as  Churchill’s  editor  no  fewer  than  forty  years  ago. 
Forty  years  ago,  when  he  was  in  the  flush  of  youth,  and  George 
the  Third  was  King,  he  aspired  to  connect  himself  with  the  great 
satirist.  What  turned  his  thoughts  that  way,  from  the  ‘  quiddets 
‘  and  quillets,  and  cases  and  tenures  and  tricks,’  that  surrounded 
him  in  his  daily  studies,  he  has  not  informed  us.  But,  among 
his  actions  of  scandal  and  battery,  the  echo  of  Churchill’s  rough 
and  manly  voice  was  in  that  day  lingering  still;  and  an  aspiring 
young  attorney  could  hardly  more  agreeably  indulge  a  taste  for 
letters,  than  among  the  mangled  and  still  bleeding  reputations 
of  the  Duellist,  the  Candidate,  and  the  Ghost.  But  we  have 
reason  to  complain  that  he  did  not  improve  this  taste  with  some 
little  literary  knowledge. 

Whether  he  praises  or  blames,  he  has  the  rare  felicity  of  never 
making  a  criticism  that  is  not  a  mistake.  Nothing  of  this  kind, 
committed  forty  years  back,  has  he  cared  to  correct ;  and  every 
new  note  added,  has  added  something  to  the  stock.  He  cannot 
even  praise  in  the  right  place,  when  he  has  such  a  man  as  Dr 
Garth  to  praise.  Garth  was  an  exquisite  creature — a  real  wit,  a 
gentleman,  a  friend,  a  physician,  a  philosopher;  and  yet  his 
Satire  was  not  *  admirable,’  nor  his  Claremont  ‘  above  mediocrity,’ 
nor  his  Translations  from  Ovid  ‘  spirited  and  faithful,’  (Vol. 
iii.  p.  16-17.)  In  a  later  page,  Mr  Tooke  has  occasion  to  refer 
to  the  writer  of  a  particular  panegyric,  whom  he  calls  Conyng- 
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ham,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  317.)  This  exemplifies  another  and  abundant 
class  of  mistakes  in  his  volumes.  The  writer  was  Codrington, 
and  the  lines  were  addressed  to  Garth  on  his  Dispensary.  Mr 
Tooke  has  to  speak  of  the  two  Doctors  William  King ;  and  he 
attributes  the  well-known  three  octavos  of  the  King  of  St  Mary’s 
Hall  to  the  King  of  Christ  Church,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  173.)  He  has 
to  speak  of  Bishop  Parker,  Marvell’s  antagonist,  and  he  calls 
him  Archbishop  Parker,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  171 ;)  a  singularly  different 
person.  He  condemns  Churchill  for  his  public  appearance  in  a 
theatre  with  a  celebrated  courtesan,  whom  his  next  sentence,  if 
correct,  would  prove  to  have  been  a  venerable  lady  of  between 
eighty  and  ninety  years  old,  (Vol.  i.  p.  47  ;) — the  verses  quoted 
having  been  written  sixty -three  years  before,  to  the  Venus  of  a 
past  generation.  If  an  anecdote  has  a  point,  he  misses  it ;  and 
if  a  question  has  two  sides,  he  takes  the  wrong  one.  He  gravely 
charges  the  old  traveller  Mandeville,  with  wilful  want  of  vera¬ 
city,  and  with  having  *  observed  in  a  high  northern  latitude  the 

*  singular  phenomenon  of  the  congelation  of  words  as  they  issued 

*  from  the  mouth,  and  the  strange  medley  of  sounds  that  ensued 

*  upon  a  thaw,’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  76  ;) — vulgar  errors,  we  need  not  say. 
Sir  John  Mandeville  wrote  conscientiously,  according  to  the 
lights  of  his  times ;  and  qualifies  his  marvellous  relations  as 
reports.  The  congelation  of  words  was  a  pure  invention  of  Ad¬ 
dison’s,  palmed  upon  the  old  traveller. 

In  matters  more  closely  connected  with  his  subject,  Mr  Tooke 
is  not  more  sparing  of  errors  and  self-contradictions.  He  con¬ 
founds  Davies,  the  actor  and  bookseller — Johnson’s  friend,  Gar¬ 
rick’s  biographer,  and  a  reasonably  correct  as  well  as  agreeable 
writer — with  Davis,  an  actor  not  only  much  lower  in  the  scale 
than  Davies,  but  remembered  only  by  the  letter  Mr  Tooke  has 
printed,  (Vol.  i.  p.  36-7.)  He  tells  us,  with  amazing  particularity, 
that  ‘  Churchill’s  brother  John  survived  him  little  more  than  one 

*  year,  dying,  after  a  week’s  illness  only,  on  18th  November  1765,’ 
(Vol.  i.  p.  Ivi;)  the  truth  being  that  John,  who  was  a  surgeon- 
apothecary  in  Westminster,  survived  his  brother  many  years ; 
published,  in  the  character  of  executor,  the  fifth  collected  edition 
of  his  works  as  late  as  1774;  and  was  recommending  the  use  of 
bark  to  Wilkes,  whose  medical  attendant  he  became,  as  late  as 
1 778.  In  one  place  he  says  that  he  has  endeavoured,  without  suc¬ 
cess,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  a  statement  that  Churchill  had  a  cu¬ 
racy  in  Wales,  and  became  bankrupt  in  cider  speculations  there; 
suppositions  which,  unable  to  substantiate,  he  rejects,  (Vol.  i.  p. 
XXV.)  In  another  place,  he  speaks,  without  a  doubt,  of  Churchill’s 

*  flight  from  his  curacy  in  Wales,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  28;)  and  in  a 
third,  tells  us  decisively  that  Churchill’s  *  own  failure  in  trade  as 
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‘  a  cider-dealer,’  had  ‘  tinctured  him  with  a  strong  and  unfounded 
‘  prejudice’  against  the  merchants  of  London,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  318.) 
At  one  time  he  relates  a  story  of  Churchill’s  ‘  having  incurred  a 
‘  repulse  at  Oxford,  on  account  of  alleged  deficiency  in  the  clas- 
‘  sics,’  to  acquaint  us  that  it  ‘  is  obviously  incorrect,’  (Vol.  i.  p. 
xxi.)  At  another,  he  informs  us  that  ‘  the  poet’s  antipathy  to 
‘  colleges  may  be  dated  from  his  rejection  by  the  University  of 
‘  Oxford,  on  account  of  his  want  of  a  competent  skill  in  the 
‘  learned  languages,’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  No  opportunity  of  self- 
contradiction  is  too  minute  to  be  lost.  Now  he  says  that  the 
])rice  of  the  Rosciad  was  half-a-crown,  (Vol.  i.  p.  114,)  and  now 
that  it  was  but  ‘  the  moderate  price  of  one  shilling,’  (Vol.  ii.  p. 
107  ;)  now  that  Lord  Temple  resigned  in  1701,  (Vol.  i.  p.  171,) 
and  now  that  the  resignation  was  in  1762,  (Vol.  ii.  p.  29 ;)  now 
that  the  Apology  was  published  in  April  1701,  (Vol.  i.  p.  115,) 
and  six  pages  later,  (Vol.  i.  p.  121,)  that  it  was  published  in  May 
of  that  year ;  now  that  Churchill’s  Sermons  were  ten  in  number, 

( Vol.  i.  p.  xxvi,)  and  now  that  they  were  twelve,  (Vol.  iii.  p.  318.) 
These  instances,  sparingly  selected  from  a  lavish  abundance, 
will  probably  suffice. 

We  shall  be  equally  sparing  of  more  general  examples  that 
remain.  Mr  Tooke,  as  the  character  of  this  literary  performance 
would  imjdy,  has  no  deficiency  on  the  score  of  boldness.  Thus, 
while  he  thinks  that  ‘  the  Rev.  Doctor  Croly,  in  his  classical 
‘  and  beautiful  play  of  Catiline,  has  at  once  shown  what  a  good 
‘  tragedy  should  be,  and  that  he  is  fully  equal  to  the  task  of  pro- 
‘  ducing  one,’  (Vol.  ii.  p.  297,)  he  has  an  utter  contempt  for 
the  Wordsworths  and  Coleridges.  ‘  What  language,’  he  indig¬ 
nantly  exclaims,  before  giving  a  specimen  of  the  latter  poet  in  a 
lucid  interval,  ‘  could  the  satirist  have  found  sufficiently  expres- 
‘  sive  of  his  disgust  at  the  simplicity  of  a  later  school  of  poetry, 
‘  the  spawn  of  the  lakes,  consisting  of  a  mawkish  combination  of 
‘  the  nonsense  verses  of  the  nursery,  with  the  rodomontade  of 
‘German  mysticism  and  transcendentalism!’  (Vol.  i.  p.  189.) 
This  is  a  little  strong  for  a  writer  like  Mr  Tooke.  Nor,  making 
one  exception  in  the  case  of  Lord  Byron,  does  he  shrink  from 
pouring  the  vials  of  his  critical  wrath  upon  every  Lord  who  has 
presumed  to  aspire  to  poetry.  Not  the  gentle  genius  of  Lord 
Surrey,  nor  the  daring  passion  of  Lord  Buckhurst;  not  the 
sharp  wit  of  my  Lords  Rochester  and  Buckingham,  nor  the 
earnestness  and  elegance  of  Lord  Thurlow — can  shake  the  fierce 
poetical  democracy  of  Mr  William  Tooke.  ‘  The  claim  of  the 
‘  whole  lot  of  other  noble  poets,’  he  observes  with  great  con¬ 
tempt,  ‘  from  Lord  Surrey  downwards — the  Buckinghams,  the 
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*  Roscommons,  the  Halifaxes,  the  Grenvilles,  the  Lyttletons  of 
‘  the  last  age,  and  the  still  minor  class  of  Tliurlows,  Herberts, 

‘  and  others  of  the  present  generation,  have  been  tolerated  as 
‘  poets,  only  because  they  were  peers,’  (Vol.  iii.  p.  262.) 

A  contempt  of  grammar,  as  of  nobility,  may  be  observed  to 
relieve  the  sense  and  elegance  of  this  passage.  But  this  is  a  de¬ 
partment  of  Mr  Tooke’s  merits  too  extensive  to  enter  upon.  When 
he  talks  of  ‘  a  masterly  but  caustic  satire,’  (Vol.  i.  p.  xl,)  and  of 
‘plunging  deeper  and  more  irrecoverably  into,’  &c,,  (V'ol.  i.  p. 
xti,)  we  do  not  stop  to  ask  what  he  can  possibly  mean.  But  his 
use  of  the  prepositions  and  conjunctions  is  really  curious.  His 
‘  and  to  which  we  would  refer  our  readers  accordingly,  and  to 
‘  whose  thanks  we  shall  entitle  ourselves  for  so  doing,’  (V’ol.  iii. 
p.  157 ;)  his  ‘  and  from  which  but  little  information  could  be  col- 
‘  lected,  he  was  at  the  same  time  confident  that  none  others 
‘  existed,  and  which  the  lapse  of  time  has  confirmed,’  (Vol.  iii. 
p.  296  ;)  are  of  perpetual  recurrence  in  the  shape  of  and  who,  or 
but  which,  and  may  be  said  to  form  the  peculiarity  of  his  style. 
On  even  Mr  Pickering’s  Aldine  press,  a  genius  of  blundering 
has  laid  its  evil  touch.  The  errors  in  the  printing  of  the 
book  are  execrable.  Not  a  page  is  correctly  pointed  from  first 
to  last;  numbers  of  lines  in  the  text  (as  at  vol.  iii.  pp.  216-17) 
are  placed  out  of  their  order ;  and  it  is  rare  when  a  name  is 
rightly  given.  But  enough  of  a  distasteful  subject.  We  leave 
Mr  Tooke  and  pass  to  Churchill. 

Exactly  a  hundred  years  after  the  birth  of  Dryden,  Charles 
Churchill  was  born.  More  than  a  hundred  years  were  between 
‘the  two  races  of  men.  In  1631,  Hampden  was  consoling  Eliot 
in  his  prison,  and  discussing  with  Pym  the  outraged  Petition  of 
Right;  in  1731,  Walpole  was  flying  at  Townshend’s  throat,  and 
suggesting  to  Gay  the  quarrels  of  Lockit  and  Peachum.  Within 
the  reach  of  Dryden’s  praise  and  hlame,  there  came  a  Cromwell 
and  a  Shaftesbury ;  a  Wilkes  and  a  Sandwich  exhausted  Church¬ 
ill’s.  There  is  more  to  aflect  a  writer’s  genius  in  personal  and 
local  influences  of  this  kind,  than  he  would  himself  be  willing  to 
allow.  If,  even  in  the  failures  of  the  first  and  greatest  of  these 
satirists,  there  is  a  dash  of  largeness  and  power ;  there  is  never 
wholly  absent  from  the  most  consummate  achievements  of  his 
successor,  a  something  we  must  call  conventional.  Rut  the  right 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  Churchill.  Taken  with  the  good 
and  evil  of  his  age,  he  was  a  very  remarkable  person. 

An  English  clergyman,  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  rectory 
of  Rainham,  in  Essex,  held  the  curacy  and  lectureship  of  St 
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John  the  Evangelist  in  Westminster,  from  1733  to  his  death  in 
1758,  was  the  father  of  Charles  Churchill.  He  had  two  younger 
sons;  William,  who  afterward  selected  the  church  for  his  pro¬ 
fession,  and  passed  a  long,  quiet,  unobtrusive  life  within  it;  and 
John,  brought  up  to  the  business  of  medicine.  The  elder,  named 
Charles  after  himself,  he  from  the  first  especially  designed  for 
his  own  calling;  and  sent  him  in  1739,  when  eight  years  old, 
as  a  day-boy  to  Westminster  school.  Nichols  was  the  head 
master,  and  the  second  master  was  (not  Lloyd,  as  Mr  Tooke 
would  inform  us,  but)  Johnson,  afterwards  a  bishop.  Vincent 
Bourne  was  usher  of  the  fifth  form,  and  Dr  Pierson  Lloyd, 
(after  some  years  second  master,)  a  man  of  fine  humour  as  well 
as  rare  worth  and  learning,  was  usher  at  the  fourth.  Churchill, 
judging  from  the  earliest  notice  of  him,  must  have  been  already 
a  robust,  manly,  broad-faced  little  fellow  when  he  entered  the 
school ;  all  who  in  later  life  remembered  him,  spoke  of  the  pre¬ 
mature  growth  and  fulness  both  of  his  body  and  mind ;  and  he 
was  not  long  in  assuming  the  place  in  his  boy’s  circle,  which 
quick-sighted  lads  are  not  slow  to  concede  to  a  deserving  and  a 
daring  claimant.  He  was  fond  of  play  ;  but  was  a  hard  worker 
when  he  turned  to  work,  and  a  successful.  There  is  a  story  of 
one  of  his  punishments  by  flogging,  which  only  increased  and 
embittered  the  temper  that  provoked  it;  but  of  a  literary  task 
by  way  of  punishment,  for  which  the  offender  received  public 
thanks  from  the  masters  of  the  school.  ‘  He  could  do  well  if  he 
*  would,’  was  the  admission  of  his  enemies ;  and  the  good  Dr 
Lloyd  loved  him. 

There  were  then  a  number  of  remarkable  boys  at  West¬ 
minster.  Bonnell  Thornton  was  already  in  the  upper  forms  ;  but 
(Jeorge  Colman,  Robert  Lloyd,  Richard  Cumberland,  and  War¬ 
ren  Hastings,  were  with  few  years’  interval  Churchill’s  contem¬ 
poraries  ;  and  there  was  one  mild,  shrinking,  delicate  lad  of  his 
own  age,  though  two  years  younger  in  the  school,  afraid  to  lift 
his  eyes  above  the  shoestrings  of  the  upper  boys,  but  encouraged 
to  raise  them  as  high  as  Churchill’s  heart.  He  stood  by  Cowper 
in  these  days;  and  the  author  of  the  Task  and  the  2'able-Talk 
repaid  him  in  a  sorer  need.  Indeed,  there  was  altogether  a 
manly  tone  of  feeling  among  these  Westminster  scholars.  If  they 
were  false  to  some  promises  of  their  youth  when  they  grew  to 
manhood,  they  were  true  to  all  that  pledged  them  to  each  other. 
Never,  save  when  two  examples  occurred  too  flagrant  for  avoid¬ 
ance,  in  a  profligate  Duke  and  a  hypocritical  Parson,  did  Church¬ 
ill  lift  his  pen  against  a  schoolfellow.  Mr  Tooke  says  that  the 
commencement  of  a  satire  against  Thornton  and  Colman  was 
found  among  his  papers;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  this,  and 
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we  doubt,  in  common  with  Southey,  the  alleged  desertion  of 
Lloyd  which  is  said  to  have  suggested  the  satire.  Even  War¬ 
ren  Hastings  profited  by  his  old  connexion  with  Westminster, 
when  Wilkes  deserted  his  supporters  in  the  House  of  Commons 
to  defend  the  playfellow  of  his  dead  friend;  and  the  irritable 
Cumberland  so  warmed  to  the  memory  of  his  school  companion, 
as  to  call  him  always,  fondly,  the  Dryden  of  his  age. 

Literature  itself  had  become  a  bond  of  union  with  these 
youths  before  they  left  the  Westminster  cloisters.  The  Tabte^ 
2'alk  tells  of  the  ‘  little  poets  at  Westminster,’  and  how  they 
strive  ‘  to  set  a  distich  upon  six  and  five.’  Even  the  boredom  of 
school  exercises,  more  rife  in  English  composition  then  than 
since,  did  not  check  the  scribbling  propensity.  All  the  lads  we 
have  named  had  a  decisive  turn  that  way ;  and  little  Colman, 
emulating  his  betters,  addressed  his  cousin  Pulteney  from  the 
fifth  form  with  the  air  of  a  literary  veteran.  For,  in  the  prevail¬ 
ing  dearth  of  great  poetry,  verse-writing  M’as  cultivated  much : 
much  encouraged.  It  had  become,  as  Lady  Mary  Montagu 
said  a  few  years  before,  as  common  as  taking  snufl'.  Others  com¬ 
pared  it  to  an  epidemical  distemper ; — a  sort  of  murrain.  Beyond 
all  doubt,  it  was  the  rage.  ‘  Poets  increase  and  multiply  to  that 
‘  stupendous  degree,  you  see  them  at  every  turn,  in  embroidered 
1  ‘  coats,  and  pink-coloured  topknots.’  Nor  was  it  probable,  as  to 

I  Churchill  himself,  that  he  thought  the  dress  less  attractiv'e  than 

[  the  verse  tagging.  But  his  father,  as  we  have  said,  had  other 

I  views  with  respect  to  him.  He  must  shade  his  fancies  with  a 

more  sober  colour,  and  follow  the  family  profession. 

!  It  was  an  unwise  resolve.  It  was  one  of  those  resolves  which 

nlore  frequently  mar  than  make  a  life.  The  control  of  inclina¬ 
tion  to  a  falsehood  is  a  common  parent’s  crime;  not  the  less 
grievous  when  mistaken  for  a  virtue.  The  stars  do  not  more 
surely  keep  their  courses,  than  an  ill-regulated  manhood  will  fol¬ 
low  a  misdirected  youth.  This  boy  had  noble  qualities  for  a 
better  chosen  career.  Thus  early  he  had  made  it  manifest  that 
he  could  see  for  himself  and  feel  for  others ;  that  he  had  strong 
sensibility  and  energy  of  intellect ;  that,  where  he  had  faith,  he 
\  bad  steadiness  of  purpose  and  enthusiasm :  but  that,  closely 

neighbouring  his  power,  were  vehemence,  will,  and  passion ; 
and  that  these  made  him  confident,  inflexible,  and  hard  to  be 
controlled.  In  the  bad  discipline  of  such  a  mind,  one  of  two 
results  was  sure.  He  would  resist  or  yield:  in  the  one  case, 
boasting  exemption  from  vice,  become  himself  the  victim  of  the 
(  worst  of  vices ;  in  the  other,  with  violent  recoil  from  the  hypo¬ 

crisies,  outrage  the  proprieties  of  life.  The  proof  soon  came. 

_  Churchill  had  given  evidence  of  scholarsliip  in  Latin  and  Greek 
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as  early  as  his  fifteenth  year,  when,  offering  himself  a  candidate 
for  the  Westminster  foundation,  he  went  in  head  of  the  election  ; 
but  on  standing  for  the  studentship  to  Merton  College,  Oxford, 
three  years  later,  he  was  rejected.  Want  of  learning,  premature 
indulgence  of  satirical  tastes,  and  other  as  unlikely  causes,  have 
been  invented  to  explain  the  rejection ;  there  is  little  doubt  that 
its  real  cause  was  the  discovery  of  a  marriage  imprudently  con¬ 
tracted  some  months  before,  with  a  Westminster  girl  named  Scot, 
and  accomplished  within  the  rules  of  the  Fleet.  A  marriage  most 
imprudent — most  unhappy.  It  disqualified  him  for  the  student¬ 
ship.  It  introduced  his  very  boyhood  to  grave  responsibilities 
he  was  powerless  to  discharge,  almost  to  comprehend.  What 
self-help  ho  might  have  exerted  against  the  unwise  plans  of  his 
father,  it  crippled  and  finally  destroyed.  There  is  hardly  a  mis¬ 
take  or  suffering  in  his  after  life,  which  it  did  not  originate,  or 
leave  him  without  the  means  of  repelling.  That  it  was  entered 
into  at  so  early  an  age  ;  that  it  was  effected  by  the  scandalous 
facilities  of  the  Fleet — were  among  its  evil  incidents,  but  not 
the  worst.  It  encumbered  him  with  a  wife  from  whom  he  could 
not  hope  for  sympathy,  encouragement,  or  assistance  in  any 
good  thing  :  to  whom  he  could  administer  them  as  little.  Neither 
understood  the  other ;  or  bad  that  real  affection  which  ivould 
have  supplied  all  needful  knowledge. 

The  good  clergyman  received  them  into  his  house  soon  after 
the  discovery  was  made.  The  compromise  seems  to  have  been, 
that  Churchill  should  no  longer  oppose  his  father’s  wishes,  in 
regard  to  that  calling  of  the  church  to  which  he  afterwards  bit¬ 
terly  described  himself  decreed,  ‘  ere  it  was  known  that  he 
‘  should  learn  to  read.’  He  was  entered,  but  never  resided,  at 
Trinity,  in  Cambridge.  There  was  a  necessary  interval  before 
the  appointed  age  of  ordination,  (for  which  he  could  qualify 
without  a  degree,)  and  he  passed  it  quietly:  the  first  twelve 
months  in  his  father’s  house ;  the  rest  in  a  retirement,  for  which 
‘  family  reasons’  are  named  but  not  explained,  in  tbe  north  of 
England.  In  that  retirement,  it  is  said,  he  varied  church  read¬ 
ing  with  ‘favourite  poetical  amusements with  what  unequal 
apportionment  it  might  not  be  difficult  to  guess.  The  already 
congenial  charm  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  found  in  the  stout 
declamation  of  Juvenal;  the  sly  and  insinuating  sharpness  of  Ho¬ 
race,  and  the  indignant  eloquence  of  Dryden — had  little  rivalry 
to  fear  from  the  fervid  imagination  of  Taylor,  the  copious  elo¬ 
quence  of  Barrow,  or  the  sweet  persuasiveness  of  South. 

In  1753  he  visited  London,  to  take  possession,  it  is  said,  of  a 
small  fortune  in  right  of  his  wife;  but  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  he  got  the  possession,  however  small.  It  is  more  apparent 
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that  the  great  city  tempted  him  sorely  ;  that  boyish  tastes  were 
once  more  freely  indulged  ;  and  that  his  now  large  and  stalwart 
figure  was  oftener  seen  at  theatres  than  chapels.  It  was  a  great 
theatrical  time.  Drury  Lane  was  in  its  stren^lth,  with  Garrick, 
Mossop,  Mrs  Pritchard,  Palmer,  Woodward,  Shutes,  Yates,  and 
Mrs  Clive.  Even  in  its  comparative  weakness.  Covent  Garden 
could  boast  of  Barry,  Smith,  Sparks,  and  Macklin — of  Mrs 
Cibber  and  Mrs  Vincent,  and,  not  seldom,  of  Quin,  who  still 
lingered  on  the  stage  he  had  quitted  formally  two  or  three  years 
before,  and  seemed  as  loth  to  depart  from  really,  as  Churchill, 
on  these  stolen  evenings  of  enjoyment,  from  his  favourite  front 
row  of  the  pit.  Nevertheless,  the  promise  to  his  father  was  kept ; 
and,  having  now  reached  the  canonical  age,  he  returned  to  the 
north  in  deacon’s  orders;  whence  he  removed,  with  little  delay, 
to  the  curacy  of  South  Cadbury  in  Somersetshire.  Here  he 
officiated  till  17f)0,  when  he  was  ordained  priest,  and  passed  to 
his  father’s  curacy  of  Rainham. 

Both  these  ordinations  without  a  degree,  are  urged  in  special 
proof  of  his  good  character  and  reputation  for  singular  learn¬ 
ing  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  suspect  his  father’s  influence  more 
powerful  than  either.  ‘  His  behavour,’  says  Dr  Kippis,  writing 
in  the  Biographia  Britonnica,  ‘  gained  him  the  love  and  esteem 
‘  of  his  parishioners  ;  and  his  sermons,  though  somewhat  raised 
‘  above  the  level  of  his  audience,  were  commended  and  followed. 
‘  What  chiefly  disturbed  him,  was  the  smallness  of  his  income.’ 
This,  though  connected  with  a  statement  as  to  a  Welsh  living 
now  rejected,  has  in  effect  been  always  repeated  since,  and  may 
or 'may  not  be  true.  It  is  perhaps  a  little  strange,  if  his  ser¬ 
mons  were  thus  elevated,  commended,  and  followed,  that  no  one 
recognised  their  style,  or  could  in  the  least  commend  them, 
when  a  series  of  ten  were  published  with  his  name  eight  years 
later ;  but  the  alleged  smallness  of  his  income  admits  of  no 
kind  of  doubt.  He  had  now  two  sons,  and,  as  he  says  himself, 

‘  prayed  and  starved  on  forty  pounds  a-year.’  He  opened  a 
school.  It  was  bitter  drudgery.  He  wondered,  he  afterwards 
told  his  friends,  that  he  had  ever  submitted  to  it ;  but  necessities 
more  bitter  overmastered  him.  What  solid  help  this  new  toil 
might  have  given  was  yet  uncertain,  when,  in  1758,  his  father 
died,  and,  in  respect  to  his  memory,  his  parishioners  elected  the 
curate  of  Rainham  to  succeed  him.  At  the  close  of  1758,  Charles 
Churchill  w’as  settled  in  Westminster,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven,  curate  and  lecturer  of  St  .lohn’s. 

It  was  not  a  very  brilliant  change,  nor  enabled  him  yet  to 
dispense  with  very  mean  resources.  ‘  The  emoluments  of  his 
‘  situation,’  observes  Dr  Kippis — who  was  connected  with  the 
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poet’s  friends,  and,  excepting  where  he  quotes  the  loose  asser¬ 
tions  of  i\iQ  Annual  Register^  wrote  on  the  information  of  Wilkes — 

‘  not  amounting  to  a  full  hundred  pounds  a-year,  in  order  to 
‘  improve  his  finances  he  undertook  to  teach  young  ladies  to 
‘  read  and  write  Knglish  with  propriety  and  correctness ;  and  was 
‘  engaged  for  this  purpose  in  the  boarding-school  of  Mrs  Den- 
‘  nis.  Mr  Churchill  conducted  himself  in  his  new  employment 
‘  with  all  the  decorum  becoming  his  clerical  profession.’  The 
grave  doctor  would  indicate  the  teacher’s  virtue  and  self-com¬ 
mand,  in  controlling  by  the  proper  clerical  decorums  his  instruc¬ 
tion  of  Mrs  Dennis’s  young  ladies.  Mr  Tooke’s  biography  more 
confidently  asserts,  that  not  only  as  the  servant  of  Mrs  Dennis, 
but  as  ‘  a  parochial  minister,  he  performed  his  duties  with  punc- 

*  tuality,  while  in  the  pulpit  he  was  plain,  rational,  and  empha¬ 
tic.’  On  the  other  hand,  Churchill  himself  tells  us  that  he  was 
not  so.  He  says,  that  he  was  an  idle  pastor  and  a  drowsy 
preacher.  We  are  assured,  among  the  last  and  most  earnest  verses 
he  composed,  that  ‘  sleep  at  his  bidding  crept  from  pew  to  pew.’ 
With  a  mournful  bitterness  he  adds,  that  his  heart  had  never 
been  with  his  profession ; — that  it  was  not  of  his  own  choice, 
but  through  need,  and  for  his  curse,  he  had  ever  been  ordained. 

It  is  a  shallow  view  of  his  career  that  can  differently  regard 
it,  or  suppose  him  at  its  close  any  other  than  he  had  been  at  its 
beginning.  The  sagacious  Mr  Tooke,  after  a  fashion  worthy  of 
himselfi  would  ‘  divide  the  life  into  two  distinct  and  dissimilar 
‘  portions ;  the  one  pious,  rational,  and  consistent ;  the  other 
‘  irregular,  dissipated,  and  licentious.’  During  the  first  portion 
of  seven-and-twenty  years,  says  this  philosophic  observer,  ‘  with 
‘  the  exception  of  a  few  indiscretions,  his  conduct  in  every  rela- 
‘  tion,  as  son,  as  brother,  as  husband,  as  father,  and  as  friend, 

‘  was  rigidly  and  exemplarily,  though  obscurely  virtuous ;  while 

*  the  remaining  six  years  present  an  odious  contrast.’  Why, 
with  such  convictions,  he  edited  the  odious  six  years,  and  not 
the  pure  twenty-seven ;  why  he  published  the  poems,  and  did 
not  collect  the  sermons — the  philosopher  does  not  explain.  For 
ourselves  let  us  add,  that  we  hold  with  no  such  philosophy 
in  Churchill’s  case,  or  any  other.  Whatever  the  corrupting 
infiuence  of  education  may  be,  whatever  the  evil  mistakes  of 
early  training,  we  believe  that  Nature  is  apt  to  show  herself  at 
all  times  both  rational  and  consistent.  She  has  no  delight  in 
monsters ;  no  pride  in  odious  contrasts.  Her  art  is  at  least  as 
wise  as  Horace  describes  the  art  of  poetry  to  be.  She  joins  no 
discordant  terminations  to  beginnings  that  are  pure  and  lovely. 
Such  as  he  honestly  was,  Churchill  can  afford  to  be  honestly 
judged :  when  he  calls  it  his  curse  to  have  been  ordained,  he 
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invites  that  judgment.  He  had  grave  faults,  and  paid  dearly 
for  them  ;  but  he  set  up  for  no  virtue  that  he  had  not.  In  the 
troubled  self-reproaches  of  latter  years,  he  recalled  no  pure  self¬ 
satisfactions  in  the  past.  To  have  been  ‘  decent  and  demure  at 
‘  least,  as  grave  and  dull  as  any  priest,'  was  all  the  pretence  he 
made.  It  was  his  disgrace,  if  the  word  is  to  be  used,  to  have  as¬ 
sumed  the  clerical  gown.  It  was  not  his  disgrace  to  seek  to  lay 
it  aside  as  soon  as  might  be. 

That  this  was  the  direction  of  his  thoughts,  as  soon  as  his 
father’s  death  removed  his  chief  constraint,  is  plain.  His  return 
to  Westminster  had  brought  him  back  within  the  sphere  of  old 
temptations  ;  the  ambition  of  a  more  active  life,  the  early  school 
aspirings,  the  consciousness  of  talents  rusting  in  disuse,  again  dis¬ 
turbed  him ;  and  he  saw,  or  seemed  to  see,  distinctions  falling  on 
the  men  who  had  started  life  when  he  did,  from  the  Literature  he. 
might  have  cultivated  with  yet  greater  success.  Bonnell  Thorn¬ 
ton  and  Colman  were  by  this  time  established  town  wits ;  and 
with  another  schoolfellow  (his  now  dissolute  neighbour,  Robert 
Lloyd,  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  his  father’s  calling,  to  which  he  had 
been  appointed  in  Westminster  school,  and  on  the  eve  of  rushing 
into  the  life  of  a  professed  man  of  letters)  he  was  in  renewed 
habits  of  daily  intercourse.  Nor,  to  the  discontent  thus  spring¬ 
ing  up  on  all  sides,  had  he  power  of  the  least  resistance  in  his 
home.  His  ill-considered  marriage  had  by  ibis  time  borne  its 
bitterest  fruit ;  it  being  always  understood  in  Westminster,  says 
Dr  Kippis,  himself  a  resident  there,  ‘  that  Mrs  Churchill's  im- 
‘  prudence  kept  too  near  a  pace  with  that  of  her  husband.’  The 
joint  imprudence  had  its  efl'ect  in  growing  embarrassment ;  con¬ 
tinual  terrors  of  arrest  induced  the  most  painful  concealments ; 
executions  were  lodged  in  his  house ;  and  his  life  was  passed  in 
endeavours  to  escape  his  creditors,  perhaps  not  less  to  escape  him¬ 
self.  It  was  then  that  young  Lloyd,  whose  whole  life  had  been 
a  rude  impulsive  scene  of  license,  threw  open  to  him,  without 
further  reserve,  his  own  mad  circle  of  dissipation  and  forgetful¬ 
ness.  It  was  entered  eagerly. 

In  one  of  his  later  writings,  he  described  this  time  ;  his  credit 
gone,  his  pride  humbled,  his  virtue  undermined,  himself  sinking 
beneath  the  adverse  storm,  and  the  hind  hand,  whose  owner  he 
should  love  and  reverence  to  his  dying  day,  which  was  suddenly 
stretched  forth  to  save  him.  It  was  that  of  good  Dr  Lloyd, 
now  under-master  of  Westminster :  he  saw  the  creditors,  per¬ 
suaded  them  to  accept  a  composition  of  five  shillings  in  the  pound, 
and  lent  W’hat  was  required  to  complete  it.  With  the  generous 
wish  to  succour  his  favourite  pupil,  there  may  have  been  the 
hope  of  one  more  chance  of  safety  for  his  son.  But  it  was  too 
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late.  At  almost  the  same  instant,  young  Lloyd  deserted  his 
ushership  of  Westminster  to  throw  himself  on  literature  for  sup¬ 
port;  and  Churchill,  resolving  to  try  his  fate  as  a  poet,  prepared 
to  abandon  his  profession.  A  formal  separation  from  his  wife,  and 
a  first  rejection  by  the  booksellers,  date  within  a  few  months  of 
each  other. 

At  the  close  of  1760,  he  carried  round  his  first  effort  in  verse 
to  those  arbiters  of  literature,  then  all-powerful ;  for  it  was  the 
sorry  and  helpless  interval  between  the  patron  and  the  public, 
'i'he  Bardf  written  in  Hudibrastic  verse,  was  contemptuously 
rejected.  But,  fairly  bent  upon  his  new  career,  he  was  not  the 
man  to  waste  time  in  fruitless  complainings.  He  wrote  again, 
in  a  style  more  likely  to  be  acceptable ;  and  the  Conclave,  a 
satire  aimed  at  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Westminster,  would 
have  been  published  eagerly,  but  for  a  legal  opinion  on  the  dangers 
of  a  prosecution,  interposed  by  the  bookseller’s  friend.  This 
was  at  once  a  lesson  in  the  public  taste,  and  in  the  caution  with 
which  it  should  be  catered  for.  Profiting  by  it,  Churchill  with 
better  fortune  planned  his  third  undertaking.  He  took  a  subject 
in  which  his  friend  Lloyd  had  recently  obtained  success — in  which 
severity  was  not  unsafe,  and  to  which,  already  firm  as  it  was  in 
the  interest  of  what  was  called  the  'I'own,  he  could  neverthe¬ 
less  give  a  charm  of  novelty.  After  ‘  two  months’  close  attend- 
‘  ance  at  the  theatres,’  he  completed  The  Rosciad. 

It  is  not  known  to  what  bookseller  he  offered  it,  but  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  it  was  refused  by  more  than  one.  Probably  it  w’ent  the 
roundof‘  The  Trade;’ — a  Trade  more  remarkable  for  mis-valuation 
of  its  raw  material,  than  any  other  in  existence.  He  asked  five 
guineas  for  the  manuscript,  (according  to  Southey  ;  Mr  Tooke 
says  he  asked  twenty  pounds,)  and  there  W’as  not  a  member  of 
the  craft  that  the  demand  did  not  terrify.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
baffled  this  time.  He  possibly  knew  the  merit  of  what  he  had 
done.  Here,  at  any  rate,  into  this  however  slighted  manuscript, 
a  something  long  restrained  within  him  had  forced  its  way  ;  and 
a  chance  he  was  determined  it  should  have.  It  was  no  little  risk 
to  run  in  his  position ;  but  at  his  own  expense  he  printed  and 
published  The  Rosciad.  It  appeared  without  his  name,  after  two 
obscure  advertisements,  in  March  1761. 

A  few  days  served  to  show  what  a  hit  had  been  made.  They 
who  in  a  double  sense  had  cause  to  feel  it,  doubtless  cried  out 
first ;  but  Jl'ho  is  He  i  was  soon  in  the  mouths  of  all.  Alen 
upon  town  spoke  of  its  pungency  and  humour ;  men  of  higher 
mark  found  its  manly  verse  an  unaccustomed  pleasure ;  mere 
playgoers  had  its  criticism  to  discuss  ;  and  discontented  Whigs, 
in  disfavour  at  court  for  the  first  time  these  fifty  years,  gladly 
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welcomed  a  spirit  that  might  help  to  give  discontent  new  terrors, 
and  Revolution  principles  new  vogue.  Thus,  in  their  turn,  the 
wit,  the  strong  and  easy  verse,  the  grasp  of  character,  and  the 
rude  free  daring  of  the  liosciad,  were,  within  a  few  days  of  the 
appearance  of  its  shilling  pamphlet,  the  talk  of  every  London 
coffee-house. 

To  account  for  the  reception  Satire  commonly  meets  with  in 
the  world,  and  for  the  scantness  of  those  that  are  offended  with 
it,  it  has  been  compared  to  a  sort  of  glass  wherein  beholders 
may  discover  every  body’s  face  but  their  own.  The  class  whom 
the  Rosciad  offended,  could  discover  nobody’s  face  but  their 
own.  It  was  the  remark  of  one  of  themselves,  that  they  ran 
about  the  tow’n  like  so  many  stricken  deer.  They  cared  little 
on  their  own  account,  they  said ;  but  they  grieved  so  very  much 
for  their  friends.  ‘  Why  should  this  man  attack  Mr  Uavard  ?’ 
remonstrated  one.  ‘  I  am  not  at  all  concerned  for  myself ;  but 
‘  what  has  poor  Billy  Havard  done,  that  he  must  be  treated  so 
‘  cruelly  ?’  To  which  another  w  ith  less  sympathy  rejoined  :  ‘  And 
‘  pray,  what  has  Mr  Havard  done,  that  he  cannot  bear  his  mis- 
‘  fortunes  as  well  as  another?’  For,  indeed,  many  more  than 
the  Billy  Havards  had  these  misfortunes  to  bear.  The  strong, 
quite  as  freely  as  the  weak,  were  struck  at  in  the  Rosciad.  The 
Quin,  the  Mossop,  and  the  Barry,  had  as  little  mercy  as  the 
Holland,  the  Jackson,  and  the  Davies;  and  even  Garrick  was 
too  full  of  terror  at  the  avalanche  that  had  fallen,  to  rejoice  very 
freely  in  his  own  escape.  Forsooth,  he  must  assume  indifference 
to  the  praise  ;  and  suggest  in  his  off-hand  grandeur  to  one  of  his 
retainers,  that  the  man  had  treated  him  civilly  no  doubt,  with 
a  view  to  the  freedom  of  the  theatre.  He  had  the  poor  excuse 
for  this  fribbling  folly,  (which  Churchill  heard  and  punished,) 
that  he  did  not  yet  affect  to  know  the  man  ;  and  was  himself 
repeating  the  question  addressed  to  him  on  all  sides,  IVlio  is 
lief 

It  was  a  question  which  the  Critical  Reviewers  soon  took  upon 
themselves  to  answer.  They  were  great  authorities  in  those 
days,  and  had  no  less  a  person  than  Smollett  at  their  head.  But 
they  bungled  sadly  here.  The  field  which  the  Rosciad  had 
invaded  they  seem  to  have  thought  their  own ;  and  they  fell  to 
the  work  of  resentment  in  the  spirit  of  the  tiger  commemorated 
in  the  Rambler.,  who  roared  without  reply  and  ravaged  without 
resistance.  If  they  could  have  anticipated  either  the  one  or  the 
other,  they  would  doubtless  have  been  a  little  more  discreet.  No 
question  could  exist  of  the  authorship,  they  said.  The  thing 
was  clear.  VVho  were  heroes  in  the  poem  ?  Messrs  Lloyd 
and  Colman.  Then  who  could  have  written  it?  Why,  who 
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other  than  Messrs  Lloyd  and  Colman.  ‘  Claw  me,  claw  thee, 

‘  as  Sawney  says  ;  and  so  it  is ;  they  go  and  scratch  one  another 
‘  like  Scotch  pedlars.’  Hereupon,  for  the  Critical  Review  was  a 
‘  great  fact’  then,  Lloyd  sent  forth  an  advertisement  to  say  that 
he  was  never  ‘  concerned  or  consulted’  about  the  publication, 
nor  ever  corrected  or  saw  the  sheets.  He  was  followed  by  Col¬ 
man,  who  took  the  same  means  of  announcing  ‘most  solemnly’ 
that  he  was  ‘  not  in  the  least  concerned.’  To  these  were  added, 
in  a  few  days,  a  third  advertisement.  It  stated  that  Charles 
Churchill  was  the  author  of  the  Rosciad,  and  that  his  Apology, 
addressed  to  the  Critical  Reviewers,  would  immediately  be  pub¬ 
lished.  Before  the  close  of  the  month  this  poem  appeared. 

On  all  who  had  professed  to  doubt  the  power  of  the  new 
writer,  the  effect  was  prompt  and  decisive.  The  crowd  so  re¬ 
cently  attracted  by  his  hard  hitting,  gathered  round  in  greater 
numbers,  to  enjoy  the  clattering  descent  of  such  well-aimed  blows 
on  the  astonished  heads  of  unprepared  Reviewers.  One  half  the 
poem  was  a  protest  against  the  antipathies  and  hatreds  that  arc 
the  general  welcome  of  new-comers  into  literature ; — the  fact  in 
Natural  History,  somewhere  touched  upon  by  Warburton,  that 
only  Pikes  and  Poets  prey  upon  their  kind.  The  other  half  was 
a  bitter  depreciation  of  the  stage ;  much  in  the  manner,  and 
hardly  less  admirable  than  the  wit,  of  Hogarth.  Smollett  was 
fiercely  attacked,  and  Garrick  rudely  warned  arid  threatened. 
Coarseness  there  was,  but  a  fearless  aspect  of  strength  ;  too  great 
a  tendency  to  say  with  willing  vehemence  whatever  could  be 
eloquently  said  ;  but  in  this  a  mere  over-assertion  of  the  consci¬ 
ousness  of  real  power.  In  an  age  where  most  things  were  tame, 
except  the  practice  of  profligacy  in  all  its  forms ;  when  Gray 
describes  even  a  gout,  and  George  Montagu  an  earthquake,  of 
so  mild  a  character  that  ‘  you  might  stroke  them’ — it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  this  Apology  should  have  gathered  people  round 
it.  Tame,  it  certainly  was  not.  It  was  a  curious  contrast  to  the 
prevailing  manner  of  even  the  best  of  such  things.  It  was  a 
fierce  and  sudden  change  from  the  parterres  of  trim  sentences  set 
within  sweetbrier  hedges  of  epigram,  that  were  the  applauded 
performances  of  this  kind. 

Smollett  wrote  to  Garrick  (we  are  told  by  Davies)  to  ask  him 
to  make  it  known  to  Mr  Churchill,  that  he  was  not  the  writer  of 
the  notice  of  the  Rosciad.  Garrick  wrote  to  Lloyd  (we  owe  the 
publication  of  the  letter  to  Mr  Pickering)  to  praise  Mr  Church¬ 
ill’s  genius,  and  grieve  that  he  should  not  have  been  vindicated 
by  their  common  friend  from  Mr  Churchill’s  displeasure.  The 
player  accepted  the  poet’s  warning.  There  was  no  fear  of  his 
repeating  the  betise  he  had  committed.  To  his  most  distinguished 
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friends,  to  even  the  Dukes  and  Dowagers  of  his  acquaintance,  he 
was  careful  never  to  omit  in  future  his  good  word  for  Mr  Church¬ 
ill.  Never,  even  when  describing  the  ‘  misery’  the  Itosciad  had 
inflicted  on  a  dear  friend,  did  he  forget  his  own  ‘  love  to  Church¬ 
ill.’  And  they  lived  in  amity,  and  Churchill  dined  at  Hampton, 
to  the  last. 

‘  I  have  seen  the  poem  you  mention,  the  Itosciad,*  writes  Gar¬ 
rick’s  friend  Bishop  Warburton,  ‘  and  was  surprised  at  the  excel- 
‘  lent  things  I  found  in  it ;  but  took  Churchill’s  to  be  a  feigned 
‘  name,  so  little  do  I  know  of  what  is  going  forward.’  This 
good  Bishop  little  thinking  how’  soon  he  was  to  discover  a  reality 
to  himself  in  what  was  going  forward,  hardly  less  bitter  than 
Garrick  had  confessed  in  the  letter  to  Lloyd  ;  ‘  of  acting  a  plea- 
‘  santry  of  countenance  while  his  back  was  most  wofully  striped 
‘  with  the  cat-o’-nine  tails.’  The  lively  actor  nevertheless  sub¬ 
joined  :  ‘  1  W'ill  show  the  superiority  1  have  over  my  brethren 
‘  upon  this  occasion,  by  seeming  at  least  that  I  am  not  dissatis- 
‘  fied.’  He  did  not  succeed.  The  acting  was  not  so  good  as 
usual,  the  superiority  not  so  obvious.  For  in  truth  his  brethren 
had  the  best  of  it,  in  proportion  as  they  had  less  interest  in  the 
art  so  bitterly,  and,  it  must  be  added,  so  unjustly  assailed.  ‘  And 
‘  it  was  no  small  consolation  to  us,’  says  Davies,  with  great 
naicete,  ‘  that  our  master  was  not  spared.’  Some  of  the  more 
sensible  went  so  far  as  to  join  in  the  laugh  that  had  been  raised 
against  them ;  and  Shuter  asked  to  be  allowed  to  make  merry 
with  the  satirist — a  request  at  once  conceded. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  not  a  few,  the  publication  of  Church¬ 
ill’s  name  had  aggravated  offence,  and  re-opened  the  smarting 
tvound.  But  they  did  not  mend  the  matter.  Their  Anli-ltoa- 
dads,  Triumvirates,  Examiners,  and  Churchilliads,  making  what 
reparation  and  revenge  .they  could,  amounted  to  but  the  feeble 
admission  of  their  opponent’s  strength  ;  nor  did  hostilities  more 
personal  accomplish  other  than  precisely  this.  Parties  met  to  de¬ 
vise  retaliation,  and,  talking  loud  against  the  ‘Satirical  Parson’  in 
the  Bedford  colfee-house,  quietly  dispersed  when  a  brawny  figure 
appeared,  and  Churchill,  drawing  off  his.  gloves  with  a  particu¬ 
larly  slow  composure,  called  for  a  dish  of  coffee  and  the  Itosciad. 
Their  fellow-performer,  Yates,  seeing  the  same  figure  darken  the 
parlour-door  of  the  Rose  tavern  where  he  happened  to  be  sitting, 
snatched  up  a  case-knife  to  do  summary  justice ;  and  was  never 
upon  the  stage  so  heartily  laughed  at  as  when,  somewhat  more 
quietly,  he  laid  it  down.  Foote  wrote  a  lampoon  against  the 
*  Clumsy  Curate,’  and,  with  a  sensible  after-thought  of  fear,  excel¬ 
lent  matter  of  derision  to  the  victims  of  a  professional  lampooner, 
suppressed  it.  Arthur  Murphy  less  wisely  published  his,  and  pil- 
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loried  himself ;  his  Ode  to  the  Naiads  of  Fleet  Ditch  being  but 
a  gross  confession  of  indecency  as  well  as  imbecility — more  than 
Churchill  charged  him  with. 

‘  No  more  he’ll  sit,’  exclaimed  this  complacent  counter-sati- 
‘  rist,  from  whom  we  may  quote  as  the  boldest  assailant,  ‘  in  fore- 
‘  most  row  before  the  astonished  pit ;  in  brawn  Oldmixon’s  rival 
‘  as  in  wit ;  and  grin  dislike,  and  kiss  the  spike  ;  and  giggle,  an  d 
‘  wriggle;  and  fiddle,  and  diddle;  and  fiddle-faddle,  and  diddle - 
‘  daddle !’  liut  Churchill  returned  to  his  front  row,  ‘  by  Arthur 
‘undismayed;’  and  still  formidable  was  his  broad  burly  face 
when  seen  from  the  stage  behind  that  spike  of  the  orchestra. 

‘  In  this  place  he  thought  he  could  best  discern  the  real  workings 
‘  of  the  passions  in  the  actors,  or  what  they  substituted  in  the 
‘  place  of  them,’  says  Davies,  who  had  good  reason  to  know  the 
place.  There  is  an  affecting  letter  of  Ids  in  the  Garrick  Cor¬ 
respondence^  deprecating  the  manager’s  wrath.  ‘  During  the  run 
‘  of  Cj/mbeline,’  he  says  ;  and  of  .course,  as  holder  of  the  heavy 
business,  he  had  to  bear  the  burden  of  royalty  in  that  play — ‘  I 
‘  had  the  misfortune  to  disconcert  you  in  one  scene  for  which  I  did 
‘  immediately  beg  your  pardon,  and  did  attribute  it  to  my  acci- 
‘  dentally  seeing  Mr  Churchill  in  the  pit,  with  great  truth ;  it 
‘  rendering  me  confused  and  unmindful  of  my  business.’  Garrick 
might  have  been  more  tolerant  of  poor  Davies,  recollecting  that 
on  a  recent  occasion  even  the  royal  robes  of  Richard  had  not  rapt 
himself  from  the  consciousness  of  that  ominous  figure  in  the  pit ; 
and  that  he  had  grievingly  written  to  Colman  of  his  sense  of  the 
arch-critic’s  too  apparent  discontent. 

Thus,  then,  had  Churchill,  in  little  more  than  two  months, 
sprung  into  a  notoriety  of  a  very  remarkable,  perhaps  not  of  a 
very  enviable  kind :  made  up  of  admiration  and  alarm.  What 
other  satirists  bad  desired  to  shrink  from,  he  seemed  eager  to 
brave ;  and  the  man,  not  less  than  the  poet,  challenged  with  an 
air  of  defiance  the  talk  of  the  town.  Pope  had  a  tall  Irishman 
to  attend  him  when  he  published  the  Dunciad :  Churchill  was 
tall  enough  to  attend  himself.  One  of  Pope’s  victims,  by  way  of 
delicate  reminder,  hung  up  a  birch  rod  at  Button’s  ;  Churchill’s 
victims  might  see  him  any  day  walking  Covent-Garden  uncon¬ 
cernedly,  with  a  bludgeon  under  his  arm.  What  excuse  may  be 
suggested  for  this  personal  bravado  will  be  drawn  from  the  inci¬ 
dents  of  his  early  life.  If  these  had  been  more  auspicious,  the 
straightforward  manliness  of  his  natural  character  would  steadily 
have  sustained  him  to  the  last.  As  it  W’as,  even  this  noblest  qua¬ 
lify  did  him  a  disservice,  being  in  no  light  degree  responsible  for 
his  violent  extremes.  The  restraint  he  had  so  long  submitted 
to,  thrown  aside,  and  the  compromise  ended,  he  thought  he  could 
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not  too  plainly  exhibit  his  new  existence  to  the  world.  He  had 
declared  war  against  hypocrisy  in  all  stations,  and  in  his  own 
would  set  it  no  example.  The  pulpit  had  starved  him  on  forty 
pounds  a-year;  the  public  had  given  him  a  thousand  pounds  in 
two  months ;  and  he  proclaimed  himself,  with  little  regard  to  the 
decencies  in  doing  it,  better  satistied  with  the  last  service  than 
the  first.  This  was  carrying  a  hatred  of  hypocrisy  beyond  the 
verge  of  prudence ;  indulging  it  indeed,  with  the  satire  it  found 
vent  in,  to  the  very  borders  of  licentiousness.  He  stripped  oft’ 
his  clerical  dress  by  way  of  parting  with  his  last  disguise,  and 
appeared  in  a  blue  coat  with  metal  buttons,  a  gold-laced  waist¬ 
coat,  a  gold- laced  hat,  and  ruftles  ! 

Dean  Zachary  Pearce,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Rochester,  remon¬ 
strated  with  him.  He  said  he  was  not  conscious  of  deserving  cen¬ 
sure.  The  dean  observed,  that  the  frequenting  of  plays  was 
unfitting,  and  the  Rosciad  indecorous.  He  replied,  that  so  were 
some  of  the  classics  which  the  dean  had  translated.  The  ‘  dull 
‘  dean’s’  third  remonstrance  as  to  dress  met  with  the  same  fate; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  St  John’s  parishioners  themselves  took 
the  matter  in  hand,  a  few  months  later,  that  Churchill  resigned 
the  lectureship  of  that  parish.  It  was  just  that  they  should  de¬ 
termine  it,  he  said;  and  the  most  severe  assailant  of  his  turbu¬ 
lent  life  would  hardly  charge  him  with  indifference  at  any  time 
to  what  he  believed  to  be  just.  The  date  of  his  good  fortune, 
and  that  of  the  comfort  of  his  before  struggling  family,  his  ‘  bro- 
‘  ther  John  and  sister  Patty,’  were  the  same.  The  complainings 
of  his  wife  were  ended  when  his  poverty  was  ended,  by  the  gene¬ 
rous  allowance  he  set  aside  for  her  support.  Every  man  of  whom 
•  he  had  borrowed  was  paid  with  interest ;  and  the  creditors 
whose  compromise  had  left  them  without  a  claim  upon  him, 
received,  to  their  glad  amazement,  the  remaining  fifteen  shillings 
in  the  pound.  ‘  In  the  instance,’  says  Dr  Kippis,  ‘  which  fell 
‘  under  my  knowledge  as  an  executor  and  guardian,  Mr  Church- 
‘  ill.  voluntarily  came  to  us  and  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  ori- 
‘  ginal  debt.’ 

-  It  was  not  possible  with  such  a  man  as  this,  that  any  mad 
dissipation  or  indulgence,  however  countenanced  by  the  uses  of 
the  time,  could  wear  away  his  sense  of  its  unworthiness,  or  silence 
remorse  and  self-reproach.  Nor  is  it  clear  that  Churchill’s  heart 
was  ever  with  the  scenes  of  gaiety  into  which  he  is  now  said  to 
have  recklessly  entered,  so  much,  as  with  the  friend  by  whose 
side  he  entered  them.  It  is  indeed  mournfully  confessed,  in 
the  opening  of  the  Epistle  to  that  friend,  which  was  his  third 
effort  in  poetry,  that  it  was  to  heal  or  hide  their  care  they  often 
met ;  that  not  to  defy  but  to  escape  the  world,  was  too  often  their 
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desire ;  and  that  the  reason  was  at  all  times  but  too  strong  with 
each  of  them,  to  seek  in  the  other’s  society  a  refuge  from  himself. 

I'his  Epistle,  addressed  to  Lloyd,  and  published  in  October 
1701,  was  forced  from  him  by  the  public  imputations,  now  be¬ 
come  frequent  and  fierce,  on  the  moral  character  of  them  both. 
Armstrong,  in  a  poetical  epistle  to  his  friend  ‘  gay  Wilkes,’  had 
joined  with  these  detractors;  and  his  Day  suggested  Churchill’s 
Siyht.  It  ridiculed  the  judgments  of  the  world,  and  defied  its 
censure;  which  had  the  power  to  call  bad  names,  it  said,  but 
not  to  create  bad  qualities  in  those  who  were  content  to  brave 
them.  It  had  some  nervous  lines,  many  manly  thoughts,  and 
not  a  little  questionable  philosophy ;  but  was  chiefly  remark¬ 
able  for  its  indication  of  the  new  direction  of  Churchill’s  satire. 
There  had  been  rumours  of  his  intending  a  demolition  of  a 
number  of  minor  actors  hitherto  unassailed,  in  a  Smithjield 
Rosciad;  and  to  a  jroor  man’s  pitiable  deprecation  of  such  need¬ 
less  severity,  he  had  deigned  a  sort  of  surly  indigi|^tion  at  the 
rumour,  but  no  distinct  denial.  It  was  now  obvious  that  he  con¬ 
templated  other  actors,  and  a  very  different  theatre.  Pitt  had 
been  driven  to  his  resignation  in  the  preceding  month ;  ‘  and,’ 
cried  Churchill  here,  amid' other  earnest  praise  of  that  darling 
of  the  people,  ‘  what  honest  man  but  would  with  joy  submit,  to 
‘  bleed  with  Cato  and  retire  with  Pitt  I’ 

‘  Gay  Wilkes  ’  at  once  betook  himself  to  the  popular  poet. 
Though  Armstrong’s  Epistle  had  been  addressed  to  him,  he  said, 
he  had  no  sympathy  with  it ;  and  he  was  sure  that  Armstrong 
himself,  then  abroad,  had  never  designe<l  it  for  publication. 
Other  questions  and  assurances  followed ;  and  so  began  the 
friendship  which  only  death  ended.  Wilkes  had  little  strength 
or  sincerity  of  feeling  of  any  kind ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
all  he  had  was  given  to  Churchill,  and  that  he  was  repaid  with 
an  affection  as  hearty,  brotherly,  and  true,  as  ever  man  inspired. 

All  men  of  all  parties  who  knew  John  Wilkes  at  the  outset 
of  his  extraordinary  career,  are  in  agreement  as  to  his  fascina¬ 
ting  manners.  It  was  particularly  the  admission  of  those  whom 
he  had  most  bitterly  assailed.  ‘  Mr  Wilkes,’  said  Lord  Mans¬ 
field,  ‘  was  the  pleasantest  companion,  the  politest  gentleman, 
and  the  best  scholar,  I  ever  knew.’  ‘  His  name,’  said  Dr 
Johnson,  ‘  has  been  sounded  from  pole  to  pole  as  the  phoenix 
of  convivial  felicity.’  More  naturally  he  added :  ‘  Jack  has  a 
great  variety  of  talk;  Jack  is  a  scholar;  and  Jack  has  the  manners 
of  a  gentleman.’  And  every  one  will  remember  his  characteris¬ 
tic  letter  to  Mrs  Thrale :  ‘  I  have  been  breaking  jokes  with 
‘  Jack  Wilkes  upon  the  Scotch.  Such,  madam,  are  the  vicissi- 
‘  tudes  of  things.’  There  is  little  wonder  that  he  who  could  con- 
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trol  vicissitudes  of  tins  magnitude,  should  so  quickly  have  con¬ 
trolled  the  liking  of  Churchill.  He  was  the  poet’s  elder  by  four 
years  ;  his  tastes  and  indulgences  were  the  same  ;  he  had  a  cha¬ 
racter  for  public  morality  (lor  these  were  the  days  of  wide  sepa¬ 
ration  between  public  and  private  morality)  as  yet  unimpeached ; 
and  when  they  looked  out  into  public  life,  and  spoke  of  political 
affairs,  they  could  discover  no  point  of  disagreement.  A  curious 
crisis  had  arrived. 

Nearly  forty  years  were  passed  since  Voltaire,  then  a  resident 
in  London,  had  been  assured  by  a  groat  many  persons  whom  he 
met,  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  a  coward  and  Mr  Pope 
a  fool.  Party  went  to  sleep  soon  after,  but  had  now  reawakened 
to  a  not  less  violent  extreme.  The  last  shadow  of  grave  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  House  of  Hanover  vanished  with  the  accession  of 
George  III.  in  17()0  ;  and  there  was  evil  as  well  as  good  in  the 
repose.  With  the  final  planting  of  the  principle  of  freedom  im¬ 
plied  in  the^uiet  succession  of  that  House,  men  grew  anxious  to 
reap  its  fruit,  and  saw  it  nowhere  within  their  reach.  Pitt’s  great 
administration  in  the  latter  years  of  George  II.,  merged  these 
opening  dissatisfactions  in  an  overruling  sense  of  national  glory  ; 
but  with  the  first  act  of  the  young  King,  with  the  stroke  of  the 
pen  which  made  Lord  Bute  a  privy  councillor,  they  rose  again. 
Party  violence  at  the  same  time  reawakened ;  and,  parodying 
Voltaire’s  remark,  we  may  say,  that  people  were  now  existing 
who  called  William  Pitt  a  pretender  and  Bubb  Dodington  a 
statesman. 

To  ‘  recover  monarchy  from  the  inveterate  usurpation  of  oli- 
‘  garchy,’  was,  according  to  the  latter  eminent  person’s  announce¬ 
ment  to  his  patron,  the  drift  of  the  Bute  system.  The  wisdom 
of  a  Younger  Party  in  more  modern  days,  which  (copying 
some  peevish  phrases  of  poor  Charles  1.)  compares  the  checks 
of  our  English  constitution  to  Venetian  Doges  and  Councils 
of  Ten,  had  its  rise  in  the  grave  sagacity  of  Bubb  Doding¬ 
ton.  The  method  of  the  proposed  ‘  recovery  ’  was  also  notable ; 
and  has  furnished  precedents  to  later  times.  It  was  simply  to 
remove  from  power  every  man  of  political  distinction,  and  replace 
him  with  a  convenient  creature.  Good  means  were  taken.  The 
first  election  of  the  new  reign  was  remarkable  for  its  gross  vena¬ 
lity  ;  ‘undertakers’  had  not  been  so  rife  or  so  active  since  the 
reign  of  James  1. ;  one  borough  even  publicly  advertised  itself 
for  sale;  and  so  far  the  desired  success  seemed  M'ithin  easy  reach. 
But  any  shrewd  observer  might  foresee  a  great  impending  change 
under  the  proposed  new  system,  in  the  reaction  of  all  this  on  the 
temper  of  the  people  out  of  doors.  Sir  Robert  Walpole  did 
strange  things  with  the  Commons’  House,  but  for  groat  popular 
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purposes.  A  bungling  imitation  of  such  things,  for  purposes 
wholly  unpopular,  would  be  a  different  matter.  In  a  word,  it 
might  be  clear  to  such  a  man  as  Wilkes,  who  had  managed  again 
to  effect  his  return  for  the  borough  of  Aylesbury,  that  a  good 
day  for  a  Demagogue  was  at  hand. 

He  had  the  requisites  for  the  character.  He  was  clever, 
courageous,  unscrupulous.  He  was  a  good  scholar,  expert  in 
resource,  humorous,  witty,  and  a  ready  master  of  the  arts  of 
conversation.  He  could  ‘abate  and  dissolve  a  pompous  gentle- 
‘  man  ’  with  singular  felicity.  Cliurchill  did  not  know  the  crisis 
of  his  fortune  that  had  driven  him  to  patriotism.  He  was  igno- 
rant  that  within  the  preceding  year,  after  loss  of  his  last  seven 
thousand  pounds  on  his  seat  for  Aylesbury,  he  had  made  an  un¬ 
successful  attempt  upon  the  Board  of  Trade.  He  was  not  in  his 
confidence  when  he  offered  to  compromise  with  government  for 
the  embassy  to  Constantinople.  He  was  dead  when  he  settled 
into  a  quiet  supporter  of  the  most  atrocious  of  ‘  things  as  they 
‘  were.’  What  presented  itself  in  the  form  of  Wilkes  to  Churchill, 
had  a  clear  unembarrassed  front; — passions  unsubdued  as  his  own ; 
principles  rather  unfettered  than  depraved ;  apparent  manliness 
of  spirit;  real  courage;  scorn  of  conventions  ;  an  open  heart 
and  a  liberal  hand ;  and  the  capacity  of  ardent  friendship.  They 
entered  at  once  into  an  extraordinary  alliance,  offensive  and 
defensive. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  that  this  has  damaged  Churchill  with  poste¬ 
rity,  and  that  Wilkes  has  carried  his  advocate  alongst  with  him 
into  the  Limbo  of  doubtful  reputations.  But  we  will  deny  the 
justice  of  it.  It  is  due  to  Churchill  that  we  regard  Wilkes  from 
the  point  of  view  he  presented  between  1761  and  1764; — the 
patriot  untried,  the  chamberlain  unbought,  befriended  by  Tem¬ 
ple,  countenanced  by  Pitt,  persecuted  by  Bute,  and,  in  two  great 
questions  which  affected  the  vital  interests  of  his  countrymen, 
the  successful  assertor  of  English  liberty.  It  is  impossible  to 
derive  from  any  part  of  their  intercourse  one  honest  doubt  of  the 
sincerity  of  the  poet.  He  flung  himself,  with  perhaps  unwarrant¬ 
able  heat,  into  Wilkes’s  personal  quarrels  ;  but  even  in  these,  if 
we  trouble  ourselves  to  look  for  it,  we  find  a  public  principle  very 
often  implied.  The  men  who  had  shared  with  Wilkes  in  the 
obscene  and  filthy  indulgences  of  Medmenham  Abbey,  were  the 
same  who,  after  crawling  to  the  favourite’s  feet,  turned  upon 
their  old  associate  with  disgusting  pretences  of  indignation  at  his 
immorality.  If  in  any  circumstances  satire  could  be  forgiven 
for  approaching  to  malignity,  it  would  be  in  the  assailment  of 
such  men  as  these.  The  Roman  senators  who  met  to  decide 
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the  fates  of  tarbots,  were  not  more  worthy  of  the  wrath  of 
Juvenal. 

As  to  these  Medmenham  Abbey  proceedings,  and  the  fact  they 
indicate,  we  have  nothing  to  urge  but  that  the  fact  should  be 
treated  as  it  was.  The  late  wise  and  good  Dr  Arnold  lament* 
ed  that  men  should  speak  of  religious  liberty,  the  liberty  being 
irreligious;  and  of  freedom  of  conscience,  when  conscience  is 
convenience.  But  we  must  take  this  time  now  under  considera¬ 
tion  as  we  find  it, — politics  meaning  something  quite  the  oppo¬ 
site  of  morals :  one  side  shouting  for  liberty  and  the  other  for 
authority,  without  regard  in  the  least  to  what  neither  liberty  nor 
authority  can  give  us,  without  patient  earnestness  in  other  labour 
of  our  own,  of  obedience,  reverence,  and  self-control.  We  before 
remarked,  that  Churchill’s  genius  was  affected  by  this  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  time  ;  and  that  what,  as  he  so  often  shows,  might 
otherwise  have  lain  within  his  reach,  even  Dryden’s  greatness, 
even  Pope’s  exquisite  delicacy,  this  arrested.  It  was  this 
which  made  his  writing  the  rare  mixture  it  so  frequently  is,  of 
th(f  artificial  with  the  natural  and  impulsive;  which  so  strangely 
and  fitfully  blended  in  him  the  wholly  and  the  partly  true; 
which  impaired  his  force  of  style  with  prosaical  weakness ;  and, 
(to  sum  up  all  in  one  extreme  objection,)  controlling  his  feeling 
for  nature  and  truth  by  the  necessities  of  partisan  satire,  levelled 
what  he  says,  in  too  many  cases,  to  a  mere  bullying  reissue  of 
conventional  phrases  and  moral  commonplace. 

But  it  is  not  by  these  indifferent  qualities  in  his  works  he 
should  be,  as  he  has  too  frequently  been,  condemned.  Judge 
him  at  his  best;  judge  him  by  the  men  whom  he  followed  in  this 
‘kind  of  composition ;  and  his  claim  to  the  respectful  and  endu¬ 
ring  attention  of  the  students  of  English  poetry  and  literature, 
becomes  manifest  indeed.  Of  the  gross  indecencies  of  Sir  Charles 
Hanbury  Williams,  he  has  none.  He  never,  in  any  one  in¬ 
stance,  that  he  might  fawn  upon  power  or  trample  upon  weak¬ 
ness,  wrote  licentious  lampoons.  There  was  not  a  form  of  mean 
pretence  or  servile  assumption  which  he  did  not  denounce.  Low, 
pimping  politics,  he  abhorred :  and  that  their  vile  abettors,  to 
whose  exposure  his  works  are  so  incessantly  devoted,  have  not 
carried  him  into  utter  oblivion  with  themselves,  sufficiently  argues 
for  the  sound  morality  and  permanent  truth  expressed  in  his 
manly  verse.  He  indulged  too  much  in  personal  invective,  as 
we  have  said ;  and  invective  has  been  famed  for  picking  up  the 
first  heavy  stone  that  lies  by  the  wayside,  without  regard  to  its 
form  or  fitness.  The  English  had  not  in  his  day  borrowed  from 
the  French  those  nicer  sharpnesses  of  satire  which  can  dispense 
with  anger  and  indignation ;  and  which  now,  in  the  verse  of 
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Moore  and  Beranger,  or  the  prose  of  our  pleasant  Punch  or 
London  Charimri,  suffice  to  wage  all  needful  war  with  hypocrisy 
and  falsehood. 

In  justice  let  us  add  to  this  latter  admission,  that  f'atire  seems 
to  us  the  only  species  of  poetry  which  appears  to  be  better  under¬ 
stood  than  formerly.  There  is  a  painful  fashion  of  obscurity  in 
verse  come  up  of  late  years,  which  is  marring  and  misleading  a 
quantity  of  youthful  talent ;  as  if  the  ways  of  poetry,  like  those 
of  steam  and  other  wonderful  inventions,  admitted  of  original 
improvements  at  every  turn.  A  writer  like  Churchill,  who 
thought  that  even  Pope  had  cramped  his  genius  not  a  little  by 
deserting  the  earlier  and  broader  track  struck  out  by  Dryden', 
may  be  studied  with  advantage  by  this  section  of  *  Young  Eng¬ 
land,’  and  we  recommend  him  for  that  purpose.  Southey  is 
authority  on  a  point  of  the  kind ;  and  he  held  that  the  injurious 
effects  of  Pope’s  dictatorship  in  rhyme,  were  not  a  little  weak¬ 
ened  by  the  manly,  free,  and  vigorous  verse  of  Churchill,  during 
his  rule  as  tribune  of  the  people. 

Were  we  to  offer  exception,  it  would  rest  chiefly  on  the 
fourth  published  poem  of  Churchill,  which  followed  Nighty 
and  precedes  what  Southey  would  call  his  tribunitial  career. 
This  was  the  first  book  of  the  Ghost,  continued,  at  later  inter¬ 
vals,  to  the  extent  of  four  books.  It  was  put  forth  by  the  poet 
as  a  kind  of  poetical  Tristram  Shandy — the  ready  resource  of  a 
writer  who  seized  carelessly  every  incident  of  the  hour;  and,  know¬ 
ing  the  enormous  sale  his  writings  could  command,  sought  im¬ 
mediate  vent  for  even  thoughts  and  fancies  too  broken  and  irre¬ 
gular  for  a  formal  plan.  The  Ghost,  in  his  own  phrase,  was  ‘  a 
‘  mere  amusement  at  the  most ;  a  trifle  fit  to  wear  away  the 
‘  horrors  of  a  rainy  day  ;  a  slight  shot-silk  for  summer  wear,  just 
‘  as  our  modern  statesmen  are.’  And  though  it  contained  some 
sharply  written  character,  such  as  the  well-known  sketch  of  Dr 
Johnson,  {Pomposo ;)  and  some  graceful  easy  humour,  such  as 
the  fortune-teller’s  experience  of  the  various  gullibility  of  man  ; 
it  is  not,  in  any  of  the  higher  requisites,  to  be  compared  with  his 
other  writings.  It  is  in  the  octo-syllabic  measure,  only  twice 
adopted  by  him. 

I'he  reason  of  his  comparative  failure  in  this  verse  may  be 
guessed.  Partly  no  doubt  it  was,  that  he  had  less  gusto  in  writ¬ 
ing  it ;  that,  not  having  a  peremptory  call  to  the  subject,  he  chose 
a  measure  which  suited  his  indolence.  Partly  also  we  must 
take  it  to  be,  that  the  measure  itself,  by  the  constantly  recurring 
necessity  of  rhyme,  (an  easy  necessity,)  tends  to  a  slatternly 
diffuseness.  The  heroic  line  must  have  muscle  as  it  proceeds, 
and  thus  tends  to  strength  and  concentration.  The  eight-syllable 
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verse  relies  for  its  prop  on  the  rhyme ;  and,  being  short,  tends 
to  do  in  two  lines  what  the  heroic  feels  bound  to-do  in  one. 

But  to  his  career  as  fellow-tribune  with  Wilkes,  we  now  re¬ 
turn.  The  new’  system  had  borne  rapid  fruit.  In  little  more 
than  twelve  months.  Lord  Bute,  known  simply  before  that  date 
as  tutor  to  the  heir-apparent,  and  supposed  holder  of  a  private 
key  to  the  apartments  of  the  heir-apparent’s  mother,  had  made 
himself  a  privy-councillor;  had  turned  the  Duke  of  Cumberland 
and  the  Princess  Amelia  out  of  the  liturgy ;  had  given  himself 
the  rangership  of  Richmond  Park ;  had  dismissed  Legge  from 
the  Exchequer,  and  emptied  and  filled  other  offices  at  pleasure ; 
had  made  Sir  Francis  Dashwood,  Wilkes’  quondam  associate, 
and  predecessor  in  the  colonelcy  of  the  Bucks  militia,  a  King’s 
minister ;  had  made  Bubb  Dodington  a  lord ;  had  turned  out 
Pitt ;  had  turned  out  Lord  Temple ;  had  turned  out  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle ;  had  made  himself  Secretary  of  State ;  had  pro¬ 
moted  himself  to  be  Prime  Minister;  had  endued  himself  with 
the  order  of  the  Garter ;  had  appointed  to  every  lucrative  state 
office  in  his  gift,  some  one  or  other  of  his  countrymen  from  the 
other  side  of  Tweed ;  and  had  taken  within  his  special  patronage 
a  paper  called  the  Briton,  written  by  Scotchmen,  presided  over 
by  Smollett,  and  started  to  defend  these  things. 

They  had  not,  meanwhile,  passed  unheeded  by  the  English 
people.  When  Pitt  resigned,  even  Bubb  Dodington,  while  he 
wished  his  lordship  of  Bute  all  joy  of  being  delivered  of  a  ‘  most 
‘  impracticable  colleague,  his  majesty  of  a  most  imperious  ser- 
‘  vant,  and  the  country  of  a  most  dangerous  minister,’  was  obliged 
,  to  add,  that  the  people  were  ‘sullen  about  it.’  ‘Indeed,  my 
‘  good  friend,’  answered  Bute,  ‘  my  situation,  at  all  times  peril- 
*  ous,  is  become  much  more  so,  for  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  lan- 
‘  guage  held  in  this  great  city ;  “  Our  darling’s  resignation  is 
‘  owing  to  Lord  Bute,  and  he  must  answer  for  all  the  conse- 
‘  quences.*”  The  truth  was,  that  the  people  of  that  day,  with 
little  absolute  power  of  interference  in  public  affairs,  but  accus¬ 
tomed  to  hear  themselves  appealed  to  by  public  men,  were  con¬ 
tent  to  see  their  favourites  in  office ;  and  to  surrender  more  sub¬ 
stantial  authority  for  a  certain  show  of  influence  with  the  Parlia¬ 
mentary  leaders.  But  with  the  words  of  their  ‘  darling’  ringing 
in  their  ears — that  he  had  been  called  to  the  ministry  by  the  voice 
of  the  people,  that  to  them  he  was  accountable,  and  that  he 
would  not  remain  where  he  could  not  guide  :  they  began  to  sus¬ 
pect  that  they  must  now  help  themselves,  if  they  would  be  helped 
at  all.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  to  overstock  either  House  with 
too  strong  an  anti-popular  party ;  it  thrusts  away  into  irrespon¬ 
sible  quarters  too  many  of  the  duties  of  opposition.  Bute  was 
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already  conscious  of  this,  when  the  first  Number  of  the  North 
Briton  appeared. 

The  clever  Colonel  of  Buckinghamshire  militia,  like  a  good 
officer,  had  warily  waited  his  time.  He  did  not  apply  the  match 
till  the  train  was  fully  laid,  and  an  explosion  sure.  It  has  excited 
wonder,  that  papers  of  such  small  talent  should  have  proved  so 
eft’ective ;  but  smaller  would  have  finished  a  work  so  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  by  Bute  himself.  It  was  the  minister,  not  the  demagogue, 
who  had  arrayed  one  section  of  the  kingdom  in  bitter  hostility 
against  the  other.  Demagogues  can  never  do  themselves  this 
service ;  being  after  all  the  most  dependent  class  of  the  commu¬ 
nity,  the  mere  lackeys  of  the  lowest  rank  of  uninstructed  states¬ 
men.  A  beggarly  trade  in  sooth,  and  only  better  than  the 
master’s  trade  they  serve.  It  is  bad  enough  to  live  by  vexing 
and  exposing  a  sore,  but  worse  to  live  by  making  one.  There 
was  violence  on  Wilkes’s  side ;  but  there  was  also,  in  its  rude 
coarse  way,  success.  On  the  side  of  his  opponents,  there  was 
violence  and  there  was  incapacity.  Wilkes  wrote  libels  in  abun¬ 
dance  ;  but,  as  he  wittily  expressed  it,  that  he  might  try  to  ascer¬ 
tain  how  far  the  liberty  of  the  Press  could  go.  His  opponents 
first  stabbed  the  liberty  of  the  Press  in  a  thousand  places ;  and 
then,  as  Horace  Walpole  said  with  a  happier  wit  than  Wilkes’s, 
wrote  libels  on  every  rag  of  its  old  clothes. 

Churchill  assisted  in  the  North  Briton  from  the  first ;  and 
wherever  it  shows  the  coarse  broad  mark  of  sincerity,  there 
seems  to  us  the  trace  of  his  hand.  But  he  was  not  a  good  prose 
satirist.  He  wanted  ease,  delicacy,  and  fifty  requisites  beside, 
with  which  less  able  and  sincere  men  have  made  that  kind  of 
work  effective.  He  could  sharpen  his  arrow-heads  well;  but 
without  the  help  of  verse  could  not  wing  them  on  their  way.  Of 
this  he  became  himself  so  conscious,  that  when  a  masterly  sub¬ 
ject  for  increase  of  the  rancour  against  the  Scotch  presented 
itself,  and  he  had  sent  the  paper  to  Press  for  the  North  Briton^ 
he  brought  it  back  from  the  printer,  suppressed  it,  and  recast  it 
into  verse.  ^Vilkes  saw  it  in  progress,  and  praised  it  exultingly. 

‘  It  is  personal,  it  is  poetical,  it  is  political,’  cried  the  delighted 
demagogue.  ‘  It  must  succeed !’  lihe  Prophecy  of  Famine,  a  satire 
on  Scotland  and  Scotchmen,  appeared  in  January  1763,  and  did 
indeed  fulfil  the  prophecy  of  Wilkes. 

Its  success  was  most  remarkable ;  its  sale  rapid  and  extensive 
to  a  degree  altogether  without  precedent.  English  Whigs  were 
in  raptures,  and  the  Annual  Register  protested  that  Mr  Pope  w'as 
quite  outdone.  Scotch  place-hunters  outstripped  the  English 
players  in  performance  of  the  comedy  of  Fear;  for  they  felt  with 
a  surer  instinct,  like  Swift’s  spider  when  the  broom  approached, 
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that  to  all  intents  and  purposes  of  their  existence,  the  Judgment- 
Day  was  come.  Nothing  could  have  delighted  Churchill  as  this 
did.  The  half-crowns  that  poured  into  his  exchequer,  made  no 
music  comparable  to  that  of  these  clients  of  Lord  Bute,  sighing 
and  moaning  in  discontented  groups  around  the  place-bestowing 
haunts  of  Westminster.  He  indulged  his  exuberance  of  delight, 
indeed,  with  characteristic  oddity  and  self-will.  ‘  I  remember 
‘  well,’  says  Dr  Kippis,  ‘  that  he  dressed  his  younger  son  in  a 
‘  Scotch  plaid,  like  a  little  Highlander,  and  Carried  him  every 
‘  wherfe  in  that  garb.  The  boy  being  asked  by  a  gentleman  with 
‘  whom  1  was  in  company,  why  he  was  clothed  in  such  a  man- 
‘  ner?  answered  with  great  vivacity,  “  iSVr,  my  father  hates  the 
‘  Scotch,  and  does  it  to  plague  them  !  ”  ’  The  anecdote  is  good. 
On  the  one  side,  there  is  what  we  may  call  attending  to  one’s 
child’s  habits ;  and  on  the  other,  a  satisfactory  display  of  here¬ 
ditary  candour  and  impudence.  There  is  also  a  fine  straight¬ 
forward  style.  Johnson  himself  could  not  have  related  the  mo¬ 
tive  better.  Put  ‘  his’  instead  of  ‘  my,’  and  it  is  indeed  precisely 
what  Johnson  would  have  said.  Boswell.  Sir,  why  does  Chur¬ 
chill's  little  boy  go  about  in  a  Scotch  dress  ?  Johnson.  Sir,  his 
father  hates  the  Scotch,  and  does  it  to  plague  them ! 

He  plagued  them  thoroughly,  that  is  certain ;  and  with  good 
cause.  We  need  not  tenderly  excuse  ourselves  by  Boswell’s 
.example  for  admiring  this  Prophecy  of  Famine.  ‘  It  is  indeed 

*  falsely  applied  to  Scotland,’  says  that  good  North  Briton  ; 

*  but  on  that  account  may  be  allowed  a  greater  share  of  inven- 

*  tion.’  We  need  not  darken  what  praise  we  give  by  the  reser¬ 
vations  of  the  last  amiable  and  excellent  historian  of  England. 
•*  It  may  yet  be  read,’  says  Lord  Mahon,  ‘  with  all  the  admiration 

*  which  the  most  vigorous  powers  of  verse,  and  the  most  lively 
‘  touches  of  wit  can  earn,  in  the  cause  of  slander  and  falsehood.' 
It  seems  to  us  that,  without  either  forced  apologies  or  hard 
words,  we  may  very  frankly  praise  the  Projdmy  of  Famine.  A 
great  poet  and  a  faithful  Scotchman  did  not  scruple  to  say  .of 
it,  that  even  to  the  community  north  of  Tweed  it  should  sheathe 
its  sting  in  its  laughable  extravagance ;  and  in  truth  it  is  so 
written,  that  what  was  meant  for  the  time  has  passed  away  with 
its  virulent  occasion,  and  left  behind  it  but  the  lively  and  lasting 
colours  of  wit  and  poetry.  '•Dowdy  Nature,'  to  use  the  exquisite 
phrase  with  which  it  so  admirably  contrasts  the  flaring  and  ridi¬ 
culous  vices  of  the  day,  has  here  too  reclaimed  her  own,  and  dis¬ 
missed  the  rest  as  false  pretences.  W’e  should  as  soon  think  of 
gravely  questioning  its  Scotch  '  chameleon,’  as  of  arguing  against 
its  witty  and  masterly  exaggerations.  W’ith  consummate  ease  it 
is  written ;  sharp  readiness  of  expression  keeping  pace  with  the 
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swiftest  ease  of  conception ;  never  the  least  loitering  at  a  thought, 
or  labouring  of  a  word.  In  this  peculiar  earnestness  and  gusto  of 
manner,  it  is  as  good  as  the  writers  of  Dryden’s  more  earnest 
century.  Marvel  might  have  painted  the  Highland  lass,  who 
forgot  her  want  of  food  as  she  listened  to  madrigals  all  natural 
though  rude  :  ‘  and,  whilst  she  scratch'd  her  lover  into  rest,  sank 
‘  pleased,  though  hungry,  on  her  Sawney’s  breast’  Like  Marvel, 
too,  is  the  starving  scene  of  withering  air,  through  which  no  birds 
‘  except  as  birds  of  passage  flew ;’  and  which  no  flower  embalmed 
but  ONE  white  rose,  ‘  w’hich  on  the  tenth  of  June  by  instinct 
‘  blows;’ — the  Jacobite  emblem,  and  the  Pretender’s  birthday. 
In  grasp  of  description,  and  a  larger  reach  of  satire,  the  Cave  of 
Famine  in  the  poem  ranks  higher  still.  The  creatures  which, 
when  admitted  in  the  ark,  *  their  saviour  shunn'd  and  rankled  in 
‘  the  dark;'  the  webs  of  more  than  common  size,  *  where  half- 
‘  starved  spiders  prey'd  on  half-starved  fies;'  are  more  than  wor¬ 
thy  of  the  master-hand  of  Dryden. 

V\'e  cannot  leave  the  poem  without  remarking  the  ingenuity  of 
praise  it  has  exacted  from  Mr  Tooke.  It  has  been  observed  of  it, 
he  says,  and  he  adopts  the  observation,  ‘  that  the  author  displays 
‘  peculiar  skill  in  throwing  his  thoughts  into  poetical  paragraphs, 

‘  so  that  the  sentence  swells  to  the  conclusion,  as  in  prose'  1 1 
This  we  must  call  the  first  instance,  within  our  knowledge,  of  an 
express  eulogy  of  Poetry  on  the  ground  of  its  resemblance  to 
Prose.  Dr  Johnson  was  wont  to  note  a  curious  delusion  in  his 
day,  which  has  prevailed  very  generally  since,  that  people  sup¬ 
posed  they  were  writing  poetry  when  they  did  not  write  prose. 
Mr  Tooke  and  his  friend  represent  the  delusion  of  supposing' 
poetry  to  be  but  a  better  sort  of  prose. 

Churchill  was  now  a  marked  man.  He  had  an  unbounded 
popularity  with  what  are  called  the  middle  classes ;  he  had  the 
hearty  praise  of  the  Temple  section  of  Whigs ;  he  was  ‘  quoted 
and  signed  ’  by  the  ministerial  faction  for  some  desperate  deed 
they  but  waited  the  opportunity  d^perately  to  punish ;  he  was 
the  common  talk,  the  theme  of  varied  speculation,  the  very 
‘  comet  of  the  season,’  with  all  men.  The  advantage  of  the 
position  was  obvious ;  and  his  friends  would  have  had  him  dis¬ 
card  the  ruffles  and  gold  lace,  resume  his  clerical  black  coat,  and 
turn  it  to  what  account  he  could.  ‘  His  most  intimate  friends,’ 
says  the  g6od  Dr  Kippis,  ‘  thought  his  laying  aside  the  ex- 

*  ternal  decorums  of  his  profession  a  blamable  opposition  to  the 
‘  decencies  of  life,  and  likely  to  be  hurtful  to  his  interest ;  since 

*  the  abilities  he  was  possessed  of,  and  the  figure  he  made  in 
‘  political  contests,  would  perhaps  have  recommended  him  to 

*  some  noble  patron,  from  whom  he  might  have  received  a  valu- 
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‘  able  benefice  !  *  Ah  !  good-natured  friends.  Could  this  unthink¬ 
ing  man  but  have  looked  in  the  direction  of  a  good  benefice, 
with  half  the  liquorish  ardour  of  patriot  Wilkes  to  his  ambassii- 
dorships  and  chamberlainships  in  prospect,  no  doubt  it  might  have 
fallen  in  his  lap.  But  he  ‘  lacked  preferment’  as  little  as  the 
Prince  of  Denmark  himself.  He  had  no  thought  that  way.  He  had 
no  care  but  for  what  he  had  in  hand  ;  that  whilst  he  could  hold 
the  pen,  *  no  rich  or  noble  knave  should  walk  the  earth  in  credit 

*  to  the  grave,’  beneficed  or  unbeneficed.  There  was  not  a  dis¬ 
penser  of  patronage  or  power,  though  ‘  kings  had  made  him  more 
‘  than  ever  king  a  scoundrel  made  before,’  whom  he  would  have 
flattered  or  solicited.  It  was  when  his  friend  was  sounding  a  noble 
acquaintance  and  quondam  associate  as  to  chances  of  future  em¬ 
ployment,  that  with  sullen  sincerity  he  was  writing  to  his  friend, 

*  I  fear  the  damned  aristocracy  is  gaining  ground  in  this  country.’ 
It  was  when  his  friend  was  meditating  the  prospective  comforts 
of  a  possible  mission  to  Constantinople,  that  he  was  beneath  the 
portrait  of  his  friend  devoutly  subscribing  the  lines  of  Pope, 

‘  A  soul  supreme  in  each  hard  instance  tried  !' 

When  Horace  Walpole  anticipated  the  figure  these  days  would 
cut  in  history,  and  laughingly  described  to  his  dear  Marshal  Con¬ 
way  how  that  the  Warburtons  and  Gronoviuses'of  future  ages 
would  quote  them,  then  living,  like  their  wicked  predecessors 
the  Romans,  as  models  of  patriotism  and  magnanimity,  till  their 
very  ghosts  must  blush ;  when  he  painted  the  great  duke,  and 
the  little  duke,  and  the  old  duke,  and  the  Derbyshire  duke,  all- 
powerful  if  they  could  but  do  what  they  could  not — hold  together 
and  not  quarrel  for  the  plunder  ;  when  he  set  before  him  stark- 
mad  opposition  patriots,  abusing  one  another  more  than  any  body 
else,  and  Caesar  and  Pompey  scolding  in  the  temple  of  concord; 
though  he  did  not  omit  Mr  Satirist  Churchill  from  the  motley 
scene — even  he  did  not  think  of  impugning  his  rough  plain- 
speaking  sincerity.  ‘  Pitt  more  eloquent  than  Demosthenes, 

‘  and  trampling  on  profferW  pensions  like ...  I  don’t  know 
‘  who ;  Lord  Temple  sacrificing  a  brother  to  the  love  of  his  coun- 
‘  try ;  Wilkes  as  spotless  as  Sallust ;  and  the  flamen  Churchill 
‘  knocking  down  the  foes  of  Britain  with  statues  of  the  gods  !  ’ 
Certain  it  is,  that  with  far  less  rich  material  than  statues  of  the 
gods,  Churchill  transacted  his  work.  It  was  a  part  of  his  hatred 
of  the  hypocrisies  to  work  with  what  he  had  before  Him : — small 
ungodlike  politicians  enough,  whom  he  broke  into  smaller  pieces, 
and  paved  Pitt’s  road  with,  back  into  power. 

Meanwhile  his  private  life  went  on,  in  its  impetuous  rounds  of 
dissipation,  energy,  and  self-reproach;  hurried  through  fierce  ex¬ 
tremes,  by  contrast  made  more  fierce.  One  of  his  existing  >jotes 
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to  Garrick  is  the  record  of  a  drunken  brawl.  One  of  his  Letters 
to  Wilkes  is  the  after-penance  of  repentance. 

Unable  further  to  resist  the  storm  that  had  been  raised  against 
him,  Bute  resigned  on  the  8th  of  April  1763.  The  formation  of 
the  new  ministry,  with  Dashwood  ennobled  as  Lord  le  Despen- 
ser ;  with  another  monk  of  Medmenham  Abbey,  Lord  Sand¬ 
wich,  popularly  known  as  Jemmy  Txdtcher^  placed  a  few  months 
later  at  the  admiralty ;  and  with  Lord  Halifax,  secretary  of  state  ; 
is  to  be  read  of  to  this  day  in  the  histories,  or  might  possibly  be 
disbelieved.  ‘  And  so  I.ord  Sandwich  and  Lord  Halifax  are 
‘statesmen,  are  they?’  wrote  Gray.  ‘  Uo  not  you  remember 
‘  them  dirty  boys  playing  cricket  ?’  Truly  they  were  still  as 
dirty,  and  still  only  playing  out  their  game.  ‘  It  is  a  great 
‘  mercy,’  exclaimed  Lord  Chesterfield,  ‘  to  think  that  Mr  Wilkes 
‘  is  the  intrepid  defender  of  our  rights  and  liberties ;  and  no  less 
‘  a  mercy,  that  God  hath  raised  up  the  Earl  of  Sandwich  to  vin- 
‘  dicate  our  religion  aiid  morality.’ 

The  histories  also  record  the  publication,  on  the  23d  of  April 
in  the  same  year,  of  the  forty-fifth  number  of  the  North  Briton. 
A  new  ministry  has  great  superfluous  energy ;  and  an  evil  hanker¬ 
ing  to  use  it.  The  wished-for  occasion  was  supposed  to  have 
come  ;  the  new  ministers  thought,  at  any  rate,  what  Walpole  calls 
a  coup-d' eclat  might  make  up  for  their  own  absurd  insignificance ; 
and  on  the  information  of  the  publisher,  who  was  arrested  and 
examined  with  the  supposed  printer,  ‘  that  Mr  Wilkes  gave  orders 
‘  for  the  printing,  and  that  Mr  Churchill  (the  poet)  received  the 
‘  profits  arising  from  the  sale,’  warrants  were  issued  for  the  arrest 
of  Wilkes  and  Churchill. 

The  great  questions  that  arose  upon  these  warrants,  and 
Wilkes’s  vindication  through  them  of  the  most  valuable  privi¬ 
leges  of  English  freedom,  are  well-known  matters  of  history. 
Some  curious  incidents,  preserved  in  his  second  letter  to  the 
Duke  of  Graflon,  are  less  notorious.  ‘  I  desired  to  see  the  war- 
‘  rant,’  he  writes,  after  describing  the  arrival  of  the  King’s  messen¬ 
ger.  ‘  He  said  it  was  against  “  the  authors,  printers,  and  pub- 
‘  Ushers  of  the  North  Briton^  No.  45,”  and  that  his  verbal  orders 
‘  were,  to  arrest  Mr  Wilkes.  I  told  him  the  warrant  did  not 
‘  respect  me  ;  that  such  a  warrant  was  absolutely  illegal  and 
‘  void  in  itself ;  that  it  was  a  ridiculous  warrant  against  the  whole 
‘  English  nation ;’  (in  effect,  forty-eight  persons  were  attacked 
under  it :  publishers  dragged  from  their  beds,  and  whole  oflBce- 
fuls  of  printers  placed  within  durance !)  ‘  and  1  asked  why  he 
‘  would  rather  serve  it  on  me  than  on  the  Lord  Chancellor,  or 
‘  either  of  the  Secretaries,  or  Lord  Bute,  or  Lord  Corke  my 
‘  next-door  neighbour.  The  answer  was,  /  am  to  arrest  Mr 
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‘  Wilkes.  About  an  hour  afterwards  two  other  messengers  ar- 

*  rived,  and  several  of  their  assistants.  While  they  were  with 

*  me,  Mr  Churchill  came  into  the  room.  1  had  heard  that  their 
‘  verbal  orders  were  likewise  to  apprehend  him,  but  I  suspected 

*  they  did  not  ktiow  his  person  ;  and,  by  presence  of  mind,  1  had 

*  the  happiness  of  saving  my  friend.  As  soon  as  Mr  Churchill 
‘  entered  the  room,  I  accosted  him.  “  Good-morrow,  Mr  Thom- 
‘  son.  How  does  Airs  Thomson  do  to-day  ?  Does  she  dine  in 
‘  the  country  f"  Mr  Churchill  thanked  me ;  said  she  then  waited 
‘  for  him  ;  that  he  had  only  come  for  a  moment  to  ask  me  how  I 
‘  did  ;  and  almost  directly  took  his  leave.  He  went  home  imme- 

*  diately,  secured  all  his  papers,  and  retired  into  the  country. 

‘  The  messengers  could  never  get  intelligence  where  he  was.  The 

*  following  week  he  came  to  town,  and  was  present  both  the  days 
‘  of  hearing  at  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.’ 

On  the  second  day,  another  was  present — a  man  whose  name 
is  now  one  of  our  English  household  words,  but  who  unhappily 
thought  more  of  himself  that  day  as  the  King's  Sergeant  Painter 
— a  dignity  he  had  just  received  and  was  to  wear  for  some  brief 
months — than  as  that  Painter  of  the  People  who  had  from  youth 
to  age  contended  against  every  form  of  hypocrisy  and  vice,  and, 
the  unbribed  and  unpurchasable  assailant  of  public  and  private 
corruption,  was  to  wear  that  dignity  for  ever.  As  Chief-Jus¬ 
tice  Pratt  delivered  his  immortal  judgment  against  General 
Warrants,  Hogarth  was  seen  in  a  corner  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
pencil  and  sketch-book  in  hand,  fixing  that  famous  caricature, 
from  which,  as  long  as  caricature  shall  last,  Wilkes  will  squint 
upon  posterity.  Nor  was  it  his  first  pictorial  offence.  The  cari- 
'caturing  had  begun  some  little  time  before,  greatly  to  the  grief 
both  of  Wilkes  and  Churchill ;  for  Hogarth  was  on  friendly 
terms  with  both,  and  had  indeed,  within  the  past  two  years, 
drunk  ‘  divine  milk-punch’  with  them  and  Sir  Francis  Dashwood 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Medmenham  Abbey.  Disregarding 
their  earnest  remonstrance,  he  assailed  Pitt  and  Temple  at  the 
close  of  the  preceding  year  in  his  first  print  of  the  Times.  The 
North  Briton  retaliated  ;  and  the  present  caricature  of  Wilkes 
was  Hogarth’s  rejoinder.  It  stung  Churchill  past  the  power  of 
silence. 

The  Epistle  to  William  Hogarth  was  published  in  July  1/63. 
With  here  and  there  those  strangely  prosaic  lines  which  appear 
in  almost  ail  his  writings,  and  in  which  he  seems  to  make  care¬ 
less  and  indolent  escape  from  those  subtler  and  more  original 
words  which  were  alike  at  his  command,  this  was  a  dashing 
and  vigorous  work.  With  an  avowal  that  could  hardly  have 
been  pleasing  to  Wilkes  himself — that  railing  thousands  and 
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commending  thousands  were  alike  uncared  for  by  the  writer — 
it  struck  Hogarth  where  he  was  weakest :  in  that  subjection  to 
vanity  which  his  friends  confessed  in  him ;  in  that  enslavement 
to  all  the  unquiet  distrusts  of  envy,  *  who,  with  giant  stride, 

*  stalks  through  the  vale  of  life  by  virtue’s  side,’  which  he  had 
even  confessed  in  himself.  We  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon  it,  so 
great  is  our  respect  for  Hogarth’s  genius ;  but,  at  the  least,  it 
spared  that  genius.  Amid  its  savage  ferocity  against  the  man, 
it  was  remarkable  for  a  noble  tribute  to  the  artist.  It  predicted 
the  duration  of  his  works  to  the  most  distant  age ;  and  the  great 
painter’s  power  to  curse  and  bless,  it  rated  as  that  of  ‘  a  little 
‘  god  below.’ 

But  this  did  not  avail  against  the  terrible  severity.  There  is 
a  passage  beginning,  ‘  Hogarth,  1  take  thee.  Candour,  at  thy 

*  word;’  marked  by  a  racy,  idiomatic,  conversational  maqner, 
flinging  into  relief  the  most  deadly  abuse,  which  we  must  fairly 
think  appalling.  All  who  knew  the  contending  parties  stood 
aghast.  ‘  Pray  let  me  know,’  wrote  Garrick,  then  visiting  at 
Chatsworth,  to  Colman,  ‘  how  the  town  speaks  of  our  friend 
‘  Churchill’s  Epistle.  It  is  the  most  bloody  performance  that 
‘  has  been  published  in  my  time.  1  am  very  desirous  to 
‘  know  the  opinion  of  people,  for  I  am  really  much,  very 

*  much  hurt  at  it.  His  description  of  his  age  and  infirmities 
‘  is  surely  too  shocking  and  barbarous.  Is  Hogarth  really 
‘  ill,  or  does  he  meditate  revenge  ?  Every  article  of  news  about 

*  these  matters  will  be  most  agreeable  to  me.  Pray,  write 

*  me  a  heap  of  stuff,  for  I  cannot  be  easy  till  I  know  all  about 
‘  Churchill  and  Hogarth.’  And  of  course  the  lively  actor 
sends  his  ‘  loves’  to  both  Hogarth  and  Churchill.  ‘  Send  me 

*  Churchill’s  poem  on  Hogarth,’  writes  old  money-loving  Lord 
Bath  from  Spa ;  *  but  if  it  be  long,  it  will  cost  a  huge  sum  in 
‘  postage.’  With  his  rejoinder,  such  as  it  was,  Hogarth  lost 
little  time.  He  issued  for  a  shilling,  before  the  month  was 
out,  ‘  The  Bruiser  C.  Churchill,  (once  the  Rev.,)  in  the  cha- 
‘  racter  of  a  Russian  Hercules,  regaling  himself  after  having  killed 
‘  the  monster  Caricatura  that  so  sorely  galled  his  virtuous  friend 
‘  the  heaven-born  Wilkes.’  It  was  a  bear,  in  torn  clerical  bands, 
and  with  paws  in  ruffles ;  a  pot  of  porter  that  has  just  vi&ited 
his  jaws  hugged  on  his  right,  and  a  knotted  club  of  Lies  and 
North  Britons  clutched  on  his  left ;  to  which,  in  a  later  edition  of 
the  same  print,  he  added  a  scoffing  caricature  of  Pitt,  Temple, 
and  Wilkes.  The  poet  meanwhile  wrote  to  the  latter,  who  had 
gone  to  Paris  to  place  his  daughter  at  school,  and  told  him  that 
Hogarth,  having  violated  the  sanctities  of  private  life  in  this  cari¬ 
cature,  he  meant  to  pay  it  back  with  an  Elegtfy  supposing  hint 
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dead ;  but  that  a  lady  at  his  elbow  was  dissuading  him  with  the 
flattery  (and  ‘  how  sweet  is  flattery,’  he  interposes,  ‘  from  the 
‘  w’oman  we  love  !’)  that  Hogarth  was  already  killed. 

That  the  offending  painter  was  already  killed,  Walpole  and 
others  beside  this  nameless  lady  also  athrmed ;  and  Colman 
boldly  avouched  in  print,  that  the  Epistle  had  ‘  snapped  the  last 
‘  cord  of  poor  Hogarth’s  heartstrings.’  But  men  like  Hogarth 
do  not  snap  their  heartstrings  so  easily.  The  worst  that  is  to 
be  said  of  the  fierce  assault,  is  bad  enough.  It  embittered  the 
last  years  of  a  great  man’s  life  ;  and  the  unlooked-for  death  of 
assailant  and  assailed  within  nine  days  of  each  other,  prevented 
the  reconciliation  which  would  surely,  sooner  or  later,  have  vin¬ 
dicated  their  common  genius,  the  hearty  English  feeling  which 
they  shared,  and  their  common  cordial  hatred  of  the  falsehoods 
and  pretences  of  the  world. 

The  woman  whose  flattery  Churchill  loved,  may  not  be 
omitted  from  his  history.  His  connexion  with  her,  which 
began  some  little  time  before  this,  gave  him  greater  emo¬ 
tion  and  anxiety  than  any  other  incident  of  his  life.  *  I  for- 
‘  got  to  tell  you,’  writes  Walpole  to  Lord  Hertford,  ‘  and  you 
‘  may  wonder  at  hearing  nothing  of  the  llev.  Mr  Charles 
‘  Pylades,  while  Mr  John  Orestes  is  making  such  a  figure;  but 
‘  Doctor  Pylades,  the  poet,  has  forsaken  his  consort  and  the 

*  muses,  and  is  gone  off  with  a  stone-cutter’s  daughter.  If  he 

*  should  come  and  offer  himself  to  you  for  chaplain  to  the 
‘  embassy !’  The  circumstance  has  since  been  told  by  a  sincercr 
man ;  and  we  shall  alike  avoid  the  danger  of  too  much  leniency 
and  too  great  a  severity,  if  wo  give  it  in  his  temperate  language. 

'*  He  became  intimate  with  the  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  West- 
‘  minster,’  says  Southey  in  the  Life  of  Cowper,  (she  is  described 
by  others  as  the  daughter  of  a  ‘  highly  respectable  sculptor,’) 

*  seduced  her,  and  prevailed  on  her  to  quit  her  father’s  house 

*  and  live  with  him.  But  his  moral  sense  had  not  been 
‘  thoroughly  depraved  ;  a  fortnight  had  not  elapsed  before  both 
‘  parties  were  struck  with  sincere  compunction,  and  through  the 

*  intercession  of  a  true  friend,  at  their  entreaty,  the  unhappy 

*  penitent  was  received  by  her  father.  It  is  said  she  would  have 
‘  proved  worthy  of  this  parental  forgiveness,  if  an  elder  sister 

*  had  not,  by  continued  taunts  and  reproaches,  rendered  her  life 

*  so  miserable,  that,  in  absolute  despair,  she  threw  herself  upon 
‘  Churchill  for  protection.’  He  again  received  her,  and  they 
lived  together  till  his  death ;  but  he  did  not,  to  himself  or 
others,  attempt  to  vindicate  this  passage  in  his  career.  A  poem 
called  the  Conference^  in  which  an  imaginary  lord  and  himself 
are  the  interlocutors,  happened  to  engage  him  at  the  time ;  and 
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he  took  occasion  to  give  public  expression  to  his  compunction 
and  self-reproach,  in  a  very  earnest  and  affecting  manner. 

It  may  be  well  to  quote  the  lines.  They  are  not  only  a  confes¬ 
sion  of  remorse :  they  are  also  a  proud  profession  of  political  inte¬ 
grity,  in  which  all  men  may  frankly  believe.  The  Poem,  one 
of  his  masterpieces,  followed  the  Epistle  to  Hogarth  ;  right  in 
the  wake  of  the  abundant  personal  slander  which  had  followed 
that  work,  and  the  occurrence  we  have  named.  It  began  with 
a  good  picture  of  my  lord  lolling  backward  in  his  elbow-chair, 

‘  with  an  insipid  kind  of  stupid  stare,  picking  his  teeth,  twirling 
‘  his  seals  about — Churchill,  you  have  a  poem  coming  out  ?’  The 
dialogue  then  begins,  and  some  expressions  are  forced  from 
Churchill  us  to  the  straits  of  life  he  has  passed ;  and  the  public 
patronage,  his  soul  abhorring  all  private  help,  which  has 
brought  him  safe  to  shore.  Alike  secure  from  dependence  and 
piide,  he  says,  he  is  not  placed  so  high  to  scorn  the  poor,  *  Nor 
‘  yet  so  low  that  I  my  lord  should  fear,  or  hesitate  to  give  him 
‘  sneer  for  sneer.’  But  that  he  is  able  to  be  kind  to  others, 
to  himself  most  true,  and,  feeling  no  want,  can  ‘  comfort  those 
‘  who  do,’  he  proudly  avers  to  be  a  public  debt.  The  lord  re¬ 
bukes  him  ;  and  setting  forth  the  errors  of  his  private  life,  draws 
from  him  this  avowal. 

‘  ’Tis  not  the  babbling  of  a  busy  world, 

Where  praise  and  censure  are  at  random  hurl’d, 

Which  can  the  meanest  of  my  thoughts  control. 

Or  shake  one  settled  purpose  of  my  soul. 

Free  and  at  large  might  their  wild  curses  roam, 

If  all,  if  all,  alas !  were  well  at  home. 

No  1  ’tis  the  tale  which  angry  conscience  tells, 

When  she  with  more  than  tragic  horror  swells 
Each  circumstance  of  guilt :  when  stern,  but  true. 

She  brings  bad  actions  forth  into  review, 

And  like  the  dread  handwriting  on  the  wall, 

Bids  late  remorse  awake  at  reason’s  call : 

Arm’d  at  all  points,  bids  scorpion  vengeance  pass, 

And  to  the  mind  holds  up  reflection’s  glass  : 

The  mind  which,  starting,  heaves  the  heart-felt  groan, 

And  hates  that  form  she  knows  to  be  her  own. 

Enough  of  this.  Let  private  sorrows  rest. 

As  to  the  public,  I  dare  stand  the  test : 

Dare  proudly  boast,  I  feel  no  wish  above 
The  good  of  England,  and  my  country’s  love.’ 

This  man’s  heart  was  in  the  right  place.  ‘  Where  is  the  bold 
‘  Churchill?’  cried  Garrick,  when  he  heard  of  the  incident  as 
^e  travelled  in  Rome.  ‘  What  a  noble  ruin !  When  he  is  quite 
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*  undone,  you  shall  send  him  here,  and  he  shall  be  shown  among 

*  the  great  fragments  of  Roman  genius.  Magnificent  in  ruin  !’ 
But  not  yet  was  he  quite  undone.  His  weakness  was  as  great  as 
his  strength,  but  his  vices  were  not  so  great  as  his  virtues.  In 
the  unequal  conflict  thus  plainly  and  unaffectedly  revealed  by 
himself,  those  vices  had  the  worst  of  it.  What  rarely  happens 
where  such  high  claims  exist,  has  indeed  happened  here ;  and  the 
loudest  outcry  against  the  living  Churchill  has  had  the  longest 
echo  in  our  judgment  of  the  dead  :  but  there  is  a  most  affecting 
voice  in  this  and  other  passages  of  his  writings,  which  enter  on  his 
better  behalf  the  final  and  sufficing  appeal.  Nor  were  some  of 
his  more  earnest  contemporaries  without  the  justice  and  generosity 
to  give  admission  to  it,  even  while  he  lived.  As  hero  of  a  scene 
which  shows  the  range  of  his  character  wider  than  the  limits  of 
his  family,  his  dependents,  or  his  friends,  (for  the  kite  can  be  as 
comfortable  to  the  brood  beneath  her  as  the  pelican  or  dove,)  the 
young-hearted  and  enthusiastic  Charles  Johnson  has  depicted 
Charles  Churchill  in  Chrysal,  or  the  Adventures  of  a  Guinea. 

Whilst  he  was  one  night  ‘  staggering’  home,  as  he  says,  after 
a  supper  in  which  spirited  wit  and  liveliness  of  conversation,  as 
well  as  rectitude  and  sublimity  of  sentiment,  had  gilded  gross 
debauchery,  a  girl  of  the  street  addressed  him.  ‘  Her  figure  was 
‘  elegant,  and  her  features  regular ;  but  want  had  sicklied  o’er 
‘  their  beauty  ;  and  all  the  horrors  of  despair  gloomed  through  the 
‘  languid  smile  she  forced,  when  she  addressed  him.  The  sigh 
‘  of  distress,  which  never  struck  his  ear  without  affecting  his 
‘  heart,  came  with  double  force  from  such  an  object.  He  viewed 

*  her  with  silent  compassion  for  some  moments ;  and  reaching  her 
'*  a  piece  of  gold,  bade  her  go  home  and  shelter  herself  from  the 
‘  inclemencies  of  the  night  at  so  late  an  hour.  Her  surprise  and 
‘  joy  at  such  unexpected  charity  overpowered  her.  She  dropped 
‘  upon  her  knees  in  the  wet  and  dirt  of  the  street,  and  raising  her 
‘  hands  and  eyes  toward  heaven,  remained  in  that  posture  for 
‘  some  moments,  unable  to  give  utterance  to  the  gratitude  that 
‘  filled  her  heart.’  Churchill  raised  her  tenderly  ;  and  as  he 
would  have  pressed  some  instant  refreshment  upon  her,  she 
spoke  of  her  mother,  her  father,  and  her  infant  brother,  perish¬ 
ing  of  want  in  the  garret  she  had  left.  ‘  Good  God  T  he  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  I’ll  go  with  you  myself  directly  1  But  stop.  Let  us 
‘  first  procure  nourishment  from  some  of  the  houses  kept  open 
‘  at  this  late  hour  for  a  very  different  purpose.  Come  with  me  1 
‘  We  have  no  time  to  lose.’  W’ith  this  he  took  her  to  a  tavern, 
loaded  her  with  as  much  of  the  best  as  she  could  carry,  and 
putting  two  bottles  of  wine  in  his  own  pocket,  walked  with  her# 
to  her  miserable  home.  There,  with  what  pains  he  could,  he 
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assuaged  the  misery,  more  appalling  than  he  fancied  possible ; 
passed  the  whole  night  in  oHices  of  the  good  Samaritan ;  nor 
changed  his  dress  next  morning  till  he  had  procured  them  a  new 
‘  and  better  lodging,  and  provided  for  their  future  comfort:  when, 

‘  repressing  as  he  could  their  prayers  and  blessings,  he  took 
‘  leave.'  How  the  Recording  Angel  sets  down  such  scenes,  and 
enters  up  the  debtor  and  creditor  account  of  such  a  man,  My 
Uncle  Toby  has  written. 

'I'he  interval  of  absence  from  London  during  the  progress  of 
the  General  Warrants  case,  he  passed  at  Oxford  with  ('olman 
and  Rnnnell  Thornton  ;  and  in  VVales  with  her  who  had  asked 
from  him  the  protection  she  knew  not  where  else  to  seek,  and 
whom  he  ever  after  treated  as  his  left-handed  wife,  united  to  him 
by  moral  ties.  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of  17t)3,  he  heard 
that  Lloyd  had  been  thrown  into  the  Fleet.  The  Magazine  he 
was  engaged  in  had  failed,  and  a  dispute  of  the  proprietorship 
suddenly  overwhelmed  him  with  its  debts.  Churchill  went  to 
him;  comforted  him  as  none  else  could;  provided  a  servant  to 
attend  him  as  long  as  his  imprisonment  should  last ;  set  apart  a 
guinea  a-week  for  his  better  support  in  the  prison  ;  and  at  once 
began  a  subscription  for  the  gradual  and  full  discharge  of  his 
heavy  responsibilities.  'I  here  was  all  the  gratitude  of  the  true 
poet  in  this ;  for,  whatever  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  poets 
are  grateful.  Dr  Lloyd  had  been  kind  to  Churchill :  Churchill 
never  deserted  Dr  Lloyd’s  son.  And  when,  some  few  months 
later,  he  pointed  his  satire  against  the  hollow  Maecenases 
of  the  day ;  in  rebuke  to  their  affected  disclaimer  of  his  charge 
that  they  would  have  left  a  living  Virgil  to  rot,  he  bade  the  vain 
boasters  to  the  Fleet  repair,  and  ask,  *  with  blushes  ask,  if  Lloyd 
‘  is  there?’ 

The  close  of  the  year  witnessed  one  or  two  notable  events, 
not  needful  to  be  other  than  slightly  dwelt  upon,  since  history 
has  attended  to  them  all.  On  the  motion  of  Mr  Grenville  (whose 
jealousy  of  Pitt  had  broken  the  Temple  phalanx)  in  the  Lower 
House,  the  North  Briton  was  ordered  to  the  hangman’s  hands 
to  be  burnt ;  and  on  the  motion  of  Lord  Sandwich  in  the  Upper, 
\Vilkes  was  committed  to  the  hands  of  the  Attorney-general 
for  prosecution  ;  as  writer  of  a  privately  printed  immoral  parody 
of  Pope's  Essay  on  Man.  Some  whispers  of  this  latter  intention 
had  been  carried  to  Churchill  before  the  session  opened,  in 
Wilkes’s  temporary  absence  at  Paris ;  but,  according  to  the 
affidavit  of  one  of  the  printers  concerned,  the  poet  scorned  the 
possibility  of  public  harm  to  his  friend  from  a  private  libel ;  of 
which  not  a  copy  that  had  not  been  stolen  (a  man  named  Kid- 
gell,  whom  Walpole  calls  a  dirty  dog  of  a  parson,  was  the  thief 
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and  government-informant)  was  in  circulation.  He  therefore 
roughly  told  the  printer  who  brought  him  his  suspicions,  that 
‘  for  any  thing  the  people  in  power  could  do,  they  might  be 
*  damned.’  But  he  had  greatly  underrated,  if  not  the  power  of 
these  people,  their  power  of  face. 

Lord  Sandwich  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Essay  on  IVoman  in  his  hand,  with  all  the  indignant  gravity 
of  a  counsel  for  the  entire  morality  of  the  kingdom.  *  It  was 
‘blasphemous!’  exclaimed  the  first  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
And  who  should  know  blasphemy  better  than  a  blasphemer? 
His  Lordship  was  expelled  by  the  Beef-steak  Club  for  the 
sin  he  charged  on  Wilkes.  But  he  knew  his  audience,  and 
went  steadily  on.  He  read  the  Essay  on  Woman  till  Lord 
Lyttleton  begged  the  reading  might  be  stopped:  he  dwelt  upon 
a  particular  Note,  which,  by  way  of  completing  the  burlesque, 
bore  the  name  of  Pope’s  last  editor,  till  Warburton  rose  from  the 
bench  of  Bishops,  begged  pardon  of  the  devil  for  comparing  him 
with  Wilkes,  and  said  the  blackest  fiends  in  hell  would  not  keep 
company  with  the  demagogue  when  he  should  arrive  there. 
Nothing  less  than  the  expulsion  of  the  man  from  Parliament 
(he  was  already  expelled>from  the  Colonelcy  of  the  Bucks  militia, 
and  Lord  Temple  from  the  Bucks  lord-lieutenancy  for  support¬ 
ing  him)  could  satisfy  this  case. 

Expulsion  was  a  happy  expedient  for  controlling  the  elec¬ 
tive  franchise,  which  the  popular  Walpole  had  himself  resorted 
to ;  but  in  such  wise  that  the  popular  franchise  seemed  all  the 
more  safely  secured  by  it.  Now  the  people  saw  it  revived  and 
enforced,  for  purposes  avowedly  and  grossly  unpopular.  They 
‘  were  asked  to  sanction  the  principle,  of  a  politician  made  account¬ 
able  for  immorality,  by  men  whose  whole  lives  had  shamelessly 
proclaimed  the  prevailing  divorce  between  politics  and  morals ; 
and  morality  herself,  howsoever  regretting  it,  might  hardly 
blame  them  for  the  answer  they  gave.  They  resisted.  They 
stood  by  Wilkes  more  determinedly  than  ever ;  and  excitement 
was  raised  to  a  frightful  pitch.  A  friend  of  Sandwich’s,  who, 
the  day  after  his  motion  against  the  Essay,  cried  exultingly  that 
‘  nobody  but  he  could  have  struck  a  stroke  like  this,’  was  obliged 
to  confess  within  eight  days  more,  that  ‘  the  blasphemous  book 
‘  had  fallen  ten  times  heavier  on  Sandwich’s  head  than  on 
‘  W’ilkes’s,  and  had  brought  forward  such  a  catalogue  of  anec- 
*  dotes  as  was  incredible.’  Nay,  so  great  the  height  things  went 
•  to,  Norton’s  impudence  forsook  him  ;  and  Warburton,  who  had 
expunged  Pitt’s  name  for  Sandwich’s  in  the  dedication  to  his 
forthcoming  Sermons,  thought  it  best  to  reinstate  it  suddenly. 

Nevertheless,  the  result  of  the  ministerial  prosecution  drove 
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Wilkes  to  France.  There  was  a  design  that  Churchill,  after 
publication  of  the  poem  which  arose  out  of  these  transactions, 
and  which  Horace  Walpole  thought  ‘  the  finest  and  bitterest  of 
‘  his  works,’  (the  Duellist,)  should  have  followed  his  friend ; 
enquiries  being  meanwhile  set  on  foot  whether  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  would  protect  them  in  efforts  to  assail  their  own.  The 
answer  was  favourable,  but  the  scheme  was  not  pursued.  It  has 
been  on  excellent  grounds  surmised,  that  Churchill’s  English  feel¬ 
ing  revolted  at  it;  and  he  was  essential  to  its  success.  His  repu¬ 
tation,  limited  as  his  themes  had  been,  was  not  limited  to  Eng¬ 
land.  ‘  1  don’t  know,’  wrote  Horace  Walpole  to  Sir  H.  Mann, 
in  one  of  his  lately  published  Letters,  *  whether  this  man’s  fame 
‘  has  extended  to  Florence  ;  but  you  may  judge  of  the  noise  he 
‘  makes  in  this  part  of  the  world  by  the  following  trait,  which 
‘  is  a  pretty  instance  of  that  good-breeding  on  which  the  French 
‘  pique  themselves.  My  sister  and  Mr  Churchill  are  in  France. 

*  A  Frenchman  asked  him  if  he  was  Churchill  le  fameux 

*  poete.  Non.  Ma  foi.  Monsieur,  tant  pis  pour  vous!’  To 
think  that  it  should  be  so  much  the  worse  for  the  son  of  a 
General,  and  the  husband  of  a  Lady  Maria,  daughter  to  an  Earl, 
not  to  be  a  low-bred  scribbler  !  Nevertheless,  to  this  day,  the 
world  takes  note  of  only  one  Charles  Churchill !  Whether  so 
much  the  worse,  or  so  much  the  better,  for  the  other,  it  is  not 
for  us  to  decide. 

The  poet,  then,  stayed  in  England  ;  and  worked  at  his  self- 
allotted  tasks  with  greater  vigour  than  ever.  Satire  has  the 
repute  of  bringing  forth  the  energies  of  those  who,  on  other 
occasions,  have  displayed  but  few  and  feeble.  Even  Mason  lost 
his  cramps  and  stiffnesses  among  the  bubbles  of  these  hot 
springs.  It  is  certain  that  Churchill,  with  his  Beefsteak  and 
other  clubs  to  attend  to,  his  North  Briton  to  manage,  and,  not 
seldom,  sharp  strokes  of  illness  to  struggle  with,  never  sent 
forth  so  many  or  such  masterly  works  as  in  the  last  nine  months 
of  his  rapid  and  brilliant  career. 

And  he  was  able  to  do  so  much  because  he  was  thorough  master 
of  what  he  had  to  do.  He  understood  his  own  powers  too  com¬ 
pletely,  to  lay  any  false  strain  upon  them.  The  ease  with  which 
he  composed  is  often  mentioned  by  him,  though  with  a  difference. 
To  his  Friend  he  said,  that  nothing  came  out  till  he  began  to  be 
pleased  with  it  himself ;  to  the  Public,  he  boasted  of  the  haste 
and  carelessness  with  which  he  set  down  and  discharged  his  ra¬ 
pid  thoughts.  Something  between  the  two  would  probably  come 
nearest  the  truth.  No  writer  is  at  all  times  free  from  what 
Ben  Jonson  calls  ‘pinching  throes;’  and  Churchill  often  con- 
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fesseg  them.  It  may  have  been  with  a  bitter  sense  of  their  in¬ 
tensity  that  he  used  the  energetic  phrase,  afterwards  remembered 
by  his  publisher — ‘  blotting  was  like  cutting  away  one’s  own 
‘  flesh.’  He  did  not  particularly  afi'ect  the  life  of  a  man  of  Let¬ 
ters,  and,  for  the  most  part,  avoided  that  kind  of  society;  for 
which  Dr  Johnson  pronounced  him  a  blockhead.  Boswell 
remonstrated.  ‘  Well,  sir,’  said  Johnson,  ‘  1  will  acknowledge 
‘  that  1  have  a  better  opinion  of  him  than  I  once  had ;  for  he  has 
‘  shown  more  fertility  than  I  expected.  To  be  sure,  he  is  a  tree 
‘  that  cannot  produce  good  fruit :  he  only  bears  crabs.  But, 

*  sir,  a  tree  that  produces  a  great  many  crabs  is  better  than  a 
‘  tree  which  produces  only  a  few.’ 

Such  as  it  was — and  it  can  afford  this  passing  touch  of  blight — 
the  tree  was  now  planted  on  Acton  Common.  After  the  departure 
of  Wilkes,  he  had  moved  from  his  Richmond  residence  into  a  house 
there,  described  by  the  first  of  his  biographers,  two  months  after  his 
death,  to  have  been  furnished  with  extreme  eleg:ince ;  and  where 
he  is  said,  by  the  same  worthy  scribe,  to  have  ‘  kept  his  post- 

*  chaise,  saddle-horses,  and  pointers ;  and  to  have  fished,  fowl- 
‘  ed,  hunted,  coursed,  and  lived  in  an  independent,  easy  manner.’ 
He  did  not  however  so  live,  as  to  be  unable  carefully  to  lay 
aside  an  honourable  provision  for  all  who  were  dependent  on 
him.  This,  it  is  justly  remarked  by  Southey,  was  his  meritori¬ 
ous  motive  for  that  greediness  of  gain  w’ith  which  he  was  re- 

E reached  ; — as  if  it  were  any  reproach  to  a  successful  author  that 
e  doled  out  his  writings  in  the  way  most  advantageous  to  him¬ 
self,  and  fixed  upon  them  as  high  a  price  as  his  admirers  were 
willing  to  pay.  Cowper  has  made  allusion  to  some  of  these 
*  points,  in  his  fine  delineation  of  his  old  friend  and  school-fellow 
in  the  Table  Talk. 

The  Author^  published  almost  contemporaneously  with  the 
Duellist,  had  the  rare  good  fortune  to  please  even  his  critics. 
Horace  Walpole  could  now  admit,  that  even  when  the  satirist 
was  not  assailing  a  Holland  or  a  Warburton,  the  world  were 
‘  transported’  with  his  works,  and  his  numbers  were  indeed  *  like 
Dryden’s.’  The  Monthly  Reviewers  sent  forth  a  frank  eulo- 
gium :  even  the  Critical  found  it  best  to  forget  their  ancient 
grudge.  And  in  the  admirable  qualities  not  without  reason 
assigned  to  it,  the  Author  seems  to  us  to  have  been  much  sur¬ 
passed  by  his  next  performance,  Gotham. 

When  Cowper  fondly  talked,  as  it  was  his  pleasure  and  his 
pride  to  do,  of  *  Churchill,  the  great  Churchill,  for  he  well  de- 
*  served  the  name,’  it  was  proof  of  his  taste  that  he  dwelt  with 
delight  on  this  *  noble  and  beautiful  poem.’  Its  object  was  not 
clearly  comprehended  at  the  first,  but,  os  it  proceeded,  became 
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evident.  It  was  an  Idea  of  a  Patriot  King  in  verse  ;  and  in  verse, 
of  which,  with  all  its  carelessness,  we  hold  with  Cowper  that 
few  exacter  writers  of  his  class  have  equalled,  for  its  ‘  bold  and 
‘  daring  strokes  of  fancy ;  its  numbers  so  hazardously  ventured 

*  upon  and  so  happily  finished;  its  matter  so  compressed  and  yet  so 
‘  clear;  its  colouring  so  sparingly  laid  on  and  yet  with  such  a  beau- 
‘  tiful  effect.’  We  would  have  quoted  much,  and  regret  that  we 
can  but  quote  a  fragment  of  one  passage.  It  is  brief  and  uncon¬ 
nected,  but  part  of  a  line  strain  of  descriptive  poetry.  The 
reader’s  national  pride  will  not  intercept  his  admiration  of  the 
wit  of  the  line  which  precedes  the  fine  picture  of  the  cedar ; 
and  he  will  admire  the  excellent  and  subtle  art  with  which  the 
verse  seconds  the  sense. 

‘  The  hedge-row  elm  ;  the  pine,  of  mountain  face  ; 

The  fir,  the  Scotch  fir,  never  out  of  place  ; 

The  cedar,  whose  top  mates  the  highest  cloud. 

Whilst  his  old  father  Lebanon  grows  proud 
Of  such  a  child,  and  his  vast  body  laid 
Out  many  a  mile,  enjoys  the  filial  shade  ; 

The  oak,  when  living,  monarch  of  the  wood  ; 

The  English  oak,  which,  dead,  commands  the  flood  I 
«  *  *  *  * 

The  sun,  who,  travelling  in  eastern  skies. 

Fresh,  full  of  strength,  just  risen  from  his  bed, 

•  Though  in  Jove's  pastures  they  were  born  and  bred. 

With  voice  and  whip,  can  scarce  make  his  steeds  stir. 

Step  by  step,  up  the  perpendicular  ; 

Who,  at  the  hour  of  eve,  panting  for  rest. 

Rolls  on  amain,  and  gallops  down  the  west 
As  fast  as  Jehu,  oil’d  for  Ahab’s  sin. 

Drove  for  a  crown,  or  postboys  for  an  inn.' 

Gotham  was  less  successful  than  the  more  personal  satires, 
and  the  author  might  have  felt,  as  his  ‘  great  high  priest  of  all 
‘  the  nine’  did,  when  he  remembered  the  success  of  MacFlecknoe, 
amid  the  evil  days  on  which  the  Religio  Laid  and  Hind  and 
Panther  had  fallen.  Nothing  ever  equalled  a  satire  for  a  sale,  said 
the  old  bookseller  Johnson  to  his  son  Samuel — a  good  swinge¬ 
ing  satire,  ‘  or  a  Sacheverelfs  Trial  I'  Churchill  was  reminded 
of  it  by  his  quondam  friend  Foote  ;  but  the  advice  need  hardly 
have  been  given.  So  timely  a  subject  came  unexpectedly  to 
hand,  that  in  no  case  could  Churchill  have  resisted  it.  Lord 
Sandwich  became  a  candidate  for  the  high  stewardship  of 
Cambridge  University.  ‘  I  thank  you,*  wrote  Lord  Bath  to 
Colman,  *  for  the  Candidate,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
‘  severest,  and  the  best,  of  all  Churchill’s  works.  He  has  a 
‘  great  genius,  and  is  an  excellent  poet.’  Notwithstanding 
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which  praise  from  such  a  critic,  we  shall  not  hesitate  to  aver, 
that  the  Candidate  really  is  an  excellent  poem,  with  lines  as  fine 
in  it  as  any  from  Churchill’s  hand.  Such  are  those  wherein 
the  miseries  of  evil  counsel  to  royalty  are  dwelt  upon ;  and  Kings 
are  described  as  ‘  made  to  draw  their  breath  in  darkness  thicker 
‘  than  the  shades  of  Death.'  The  portrait  of  Lord  Sandwich  is 
also  excellent,  and  has  several  fine  touches;  though,  undoubtedly, 
were  we  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Buckingham  by  Dryden, 
it  might  seem  as  a  mere  impressive  and  startling  list  of  materials 
for  satire,  beside  the  subtler  extract  of  the  very  spirit  of  satire 
itself.  But  it  is  writing  of  a  most  rare  order. 

The  Farewell,,  and  the  Times,  (the  latter  only  to  be  referred  to 
as  Dryden  refers  to  some  of  the  nameless  productions  of  Ju¬ 
venal,  tragical  provocations  tragically  revenged,)  now  followed 
in  rapid  succession ;  and  Independence,  the  last  work  published 
while  he  lived,  appeared  at  the  close  of  September  I7t)4.  It  is 
a  final  instance  of  Mr  Tooke’s  misfortunes  in  criticism,  that 
though  he  admits  this  poem  to  display  *  vigour’  in  some  scat¬ 
tered  passages,  he  sets  it  down  as  ‘  slovenly  in  composition, 

*  hacknied  in  subject,  and  common-place  in  thought.’  It  is  very 
far  from  this!  A  noble  passage  at  the  commencement,  is  wor¬ 
thy  of  Ben  Jonson  himself,  and  very  much  in  his  manner. 

<  What  is  a  Lord  ?  Doth  that  plain  simple  word 
Contain  some  magic  spell  ?  As  soon  as  heard, 

Like  an  alarum  bell  on  Night's  dull  ear. 

Doth  it  strike  louder,  and  more  strong  appear 

*  Than  other  uxtrds?  Whether  we  will  or  no, 

Through  reason’s  court  doth  it  unquestion’d  go 
E’en  on  the  mention,  and  of  course  transmit 
Notions  of  something  excellent  ? 

The  same  poem  contains  a  full-length  portrait  of  the  poet, 
with  the  unscrupulous  but  lifelike  mark  of  his  own  strong,  un¬ 
flattering  hand.  He  laughs  at  himself  as  an  *  unlick’d’  bear; 
and  tells  us  that  Hogarth,  ‘  even  envy  must  allow,’  would  draw 
to  the  life  his  awkward  foppery,  ‘  were  Hogarth  living  now.’ 
Hogarth  was  ‘  living  now,’  but  at  the  moment  when  the  words 
were  written,  within  view  of  his  death-bed.  Churchill  little  knew 
how  nearly  he  approached  his  own  ;  and  yet,  in  the  unfinished 
Journey,  the  last  fragment  found  among  his  papers,  (for  the  severe 
and  masterly  Dedication  to  Warburton  was  of  earlier  date,)  there 
was  a  strange  unconscious  kind  of  sense  of  the  fate  that  now  im¬ 
pended.  The  lamentations  of  his  good-natured  friends,  that  but 
for  his  unhappy  lust  of  publishing  so  fast,  *  he  might  have 

*  flourish’d  twenty  years  or  more,  though  now,  alas  !  poor  man, 

*  worn  out  in/ouTf  were  here  noticed  in  some  of  his  most  vigor- 
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0U8  verse.  He  proposes  to  take  their  advice,  but  finds  the  re¬ 
straint  too  hard.  Prose  will  run  into  verse.  ‘  If  now  and  then 
‘  I  curse,  my  curses  chime ;  nor  can  I  pray,  unless  I  pray  in 
‘  rhyme.'  He  therefore  entreats  that  they  will  once  more  be 
charitable  even  to  his  excesses,  and  read,  ‘  no  easy  task,  but  prob- 
abhj  the  last  that  I  shall  ask,*  that  little  poem.  He  calls  it  the 
plain  unlaboured  Journey  of  a  Day ;  warns  off  all  who  resort  to 
him  for  the  stronger  stimulants  ;  exhorts  the  Muses,  in  some  of 
his  happiest  satire,  to  divert  themselves  with  his  contemporary 
poets  in  his  absence ;  bids  them  so  their  appetite  for  laughter 
feed  ;  and  closes  with  the  line,  ‘  1  on  my  Journey  all  alone  pro¬ 
ceed  !'  The  poem  was  not  meant  to  close  here  ;  but  a  Greater 
Hand  interposed.  That  line  of  mournful  significance  is  the  last 
that  was  written  by  Churchill. 

A  sudden  desire  to  see  Wilkes  took  him  hastily  to  Boulogne 
on  the  ‘22d  of  October  1764.  ‘  Dear  Jack,  adieu!  C.  C!  was 

the  laconic  announcement  of  his  departure  to  his  brother.  At 
Boulogne,  on  the  29th  of  October,  a  miliary  fever  seized  him, 
and  baffled  the  physicians  who  were  called  in.  The  friends  who 
surrounded  his  bed  gave  way  to  extreme  distress  :  it  was  a  mo¬ 
ment  when  probably  Wilkes  Jelt :  but  Churchill  preserved  his 
composure.  He  was  described  afterwards,  checking  their  agita¬ 
ted  grief,  in  the  lines  with  which  he  had  calmly  looked  forward 
to  this  eventful  time  : 

‘  Let  no  unworthy  sounds  of  grief  he  heard, 

No  loud  laments,  not  one  unseemly  word ; 

Let  sober  triumphs  wait  upon  my  bier, 

1  won’t  forgive  that  friend  who  sheds  one  tear. 

Whether  he’s  ravish’d  in  life’s  early  morn. 

Or  in  old  age  drops  like  an  ear  of  corn, 

Full  ripe  be  falls,  on  nature’s  noblest  plan. 

Who  lives  to  reason,  and  who  dies  a  man.’ 

He  sat  up  in  his  bed  and  dictated  a  brief,  just  will.  He  left 
his  wife  an  annuity  of  £60,  and  an  annuity  of  £50  to  the  girl  he 
had  seduced.  He  provided  for  his  two  boys.  He  left  mourning 
rings  to  Lord  and  Lady  Temple ;  to  Wilkes,  Lloyd,  Cotes, 
Walsb,  and  the  Duke  of  Grafton  ;  and  he  desired  his  ‘  dear 
‘  friend,  John  W’ilkes,  to  collect  and  publish  his  works,  with  the 
*  remarks  and  explanations  he  has  prepared,  and  any  others  he 
‘  thinks  proper  to  make.’  He  then  expressed  a  wish  to  be  re¬ 
moved,  that  he  might  die  in  England  ;  and  the  imprudent  mea¬ 
sures  of  his  friends,  in  compliance  with  this  wish,  hastened  the 
crisis.  On  the  4th  of  November  1764,  at  Boulogne,  and  in  the 
thirty-third  year  of  his  age,  Charles  Churchill  breathed  his  last. 

Warburton  said  he  had  perished  of  a  drunken  debauch ; — a 
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statement  wholly  untrue.  Actor  Davies  said  his  last  expression 
was,  ‘  Uliat  a  fool  1  have  been!' — a  statement  contradicted  by 
the  tenor  of  his  will,  and  specially  denied  by  Wilkes.  Garrick, 
who  was  in  Paris,  wrote  to  Colman  when  their  common  friend 
had  been  six  days  dead  :  *  Churchill,  1  hear,  is  at  the  point  of 

*  death  at  Boulogne.  I  am  sorry,  very  sorry,  for  him.  Such 

*  talents,  with  prudence,  had  commanded  the  nation.  I  have  seen 

*  some  extracts  I  don’t  admire.’  What  is  not  to  be  admired  in  a 
satirist,  is  generally  discovered  just  before  or  just  after  his  death  ; 
what  is  admired,  runs  equal  danger  of  unseasonable  worship. 
There  was  a  sale  of  his  books  and  furniture,  at  which  the  most 
extravagant  prices  were  given  for  articles  of  no  value.  A  common 
steel-pen  brought  five  pounds,  and  a  pair  of  plated  spurs  sixteen 
guineas.  The  better  to  supply,  too,  the  demands  of  public  curio¬ 
sity,  vulgar  letters  were  forged  in  his  name ;  one  of  which  was 
a  few  years  since  reproduced  for  his  in  the  Colman  Correspon¬ 
dence.  A  death-bed  scene  by  the  same  busy  scribe  (in  which  the 
dying  man  was  made  to  rave  of  his  poor  bleeding  country,  and 
of  her  true  friend  Mr  Pitt,  and  of  Scotsmen  preying  upon  her 
vitals,  and  of  dying  the  death  of  the  righteous)  was  also  served 
up  to  edify  the  public,  and  satisfy  their  enquiring  interest. 
'  Churchill  the  poet  is  dead,’  wrote  Walpole  to  Mann  on  the 
15th  November.  ‘  The  meteor  blazed  scarce  four  years.  He 
‘  is  dead,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Ministry  and  the  Scotch,  and 
‘  to  the  grief  of  very  few  indeed,  I  believe  ;  for  such  a  friend  is 

*  not  only  a  dangerous  but  a  ticklish  possession.’ 

There  were  friends  who  had  not  found  him  so.  Lloyd  was 
sitting  down  to  dinner  when  the  intelligence  was  brought  to  him. 
‘He  was  seized  with  a  sudden  sickness,  and  thrust  away  his  plate 
^  untouched.  *  1  shall  follow  poor  Charles,’  was  all  he  said,  as  he 

went  to  the  bed  from  which  he  never  rose  again.  Churchill's 
favourite  sister,  Patty,  said  to  have  had  no  small  share  of  his 
I  spirit,  sense,  and  genius,  and  who  was  at  this  time  betrothed 

to  Lloyd,  sank  next  under  the  double  blow,  and,  in  a  few  short 
;  weeks,  joined  her  brother  and  her  lover.  The  poet  had  asked 

I  that  none  should  mourn  for  him,  and  here  were  two  broken 

I  hearts  offered  up  at  his  grave  !  Other  silent  and  bitter  sorrows 

'  were  also  there. 

Wilkes  professed  unassuageable  grief,  and  sacred  intentions  to 
fulfil  the  duty  assigned  him  in  the  will.  *  I  will  do  it  to  the  best 

*  of  my  poor  abilities.  My  life  shall  be  dedicated  to  it.’  ‘  I  am 

’  ‘  better,’  he  exclaimed,  a  fortnight  after  the  death,  ‘  but  cannot 

i  *  get  any  continued  sleep.  The  idea  of  Churchill  is  ever  before 

1  ‘  my  eyes.’  ‘  Still  I  do  not  sleep,’  he  wrote  some  weeks  later ; 

'  Churchill  is  still  before  my  eyes.’  Other  expressions  of  his 
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various  letters  run  after  the  same  fond  fashion.  *  I  believe  I 
‘  shall  never  get  quite  over  the  late  cruel  blow.’  ‘  Many  a  sigh 
‘  and  tear  escape  me  for  the  death  of  dear  Churchill.’  ‘  You 
‘  see  how  much  I  have  at  heart  to  show  the  world  how  I  loved 
‘  Churchill.’  *  I  am  adequate  to  every  aiHiction  but  the  death  of 
‘  Churchill.’  ‘  The  loss  of  Churchill  I  shall  always  reckon  the 
‘  most  cruel  of  all  afflictions  I  have  suffered.’  ‘  I  will  soon  con- 
‘  vince  mankind  that  I  know  how  to  value  such  superior  genius 

*  and  merit.’  *  1  have  half-finished  the  projected  edition  of  dear 
‘  Churchill.’  ‘  How  pleased  is  the  dear  shade  of  our  friend  with 

*  all  1  have  done.’  In  truth  the  dear  shade  could  hardly  be  dis¬ 
pleased,  for  all  he  had  done  was  nil.  He  wrote  a  few  paltry  notes ; 
and  they  came  to  nothing.  But  a  year  after  the  sad  scene  at 
Boulogne,  the  Abb4  Winckelman  gave  him  an  antique  sepul¬ 
chral  urn  of  alabaster,  and  he  placed  on  it  a  Latin  inscription 
to  his  friend’s  memory ;  which  he  was  sufficiently  pleased  with 
to  transfer  to  a  Doric  column  in  the  grounds  of  his  Isle  of  Wight 
cottage,  erected  of  materials  as  fragile  and  perishable  as  his  own 
patriotism.  *  Carolo  Churchill,  amico  jucundo,  poetse  acri,  civi 

*  optime  de  patrio  merito,  P.  Johannes  Wilkes,  1765.’  Horace 
has  used  the  word  acer  in  speaking  of  himself.  Wilkes  imper¬ 
fectly  understood  its  precise  signification,  or  did  not  rightly  un¬ 
derstand  the  genius  of  his  friend. 

Meanwhile,  in  accordance  with  his  own  request,  the  body  of 
Churchill  had  been  brought  oyer  from  France,  and  buried  in  the 
old  churchyard  which  once  belonged  to  the  collegiate  church  of 
St  Martin  at  Dover.  There  is  now  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in 
the  church,  and,  over  the  place  of  burial,  a  stone  inscribed  with  his 
name  and  age,  the  date  of  his  death,  and  a  line  taken  from  that 
most  manly  and  unaffected  passage  of  his  poetry,  in  which,  with¬ 
out  sorrow  or  complaining,  he  anticipates  this  humble  grave. 

*  Let  all  (nor  shall  resentment  flush  my  cheek) 

Who  know  me  well,  what  they  know,  freely  speak ; 

So  those  (the  greatest  curse  1  meet  below) 

Who  know  me  not,  may  not  pretend  to  know. 

Let  none  of  those,  who,  bless’d  with  parts  above 
My  feeble  genius,  still  I  dare  to  lore. 

Doing  more  mischief  than  a  thousand  foes. 

Posthumous  nonsense  to  the  world  expose. 

And  call  it  mine :  for  mine,  though  never  known. 

Or  which,  if  mine,  I  living  blush’d  to  own. 

Know  all  the  world,  no  greedy  heir  shall  find. 

Die  when  I  will,  one  couplet  left  behind. 

Let  none  of  those  whom  I  despise,  though  great, 

Pretending  friendship  to  give  malice  weight. 
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Publish  my  life.  Let  no  false  sneaking  Peer 
(Some  such  there  are),  to  win  the  public  ear. 

Hand  me  to  shame,  with  some  vile  anecdote, 

Nor  soul-gall'd  Bishop  damn  me  with  a  note. 

Let  one  poor  sprig  of  bay  around  ray  head 
Bloom  whilst  1  live,  and  point  me  out  when  dead : 

Let  it  (may  Heaven,  indulgent,  grant  that  prayer!) 

Be  planted  on  my  grave,  nor  wither  there  : 

And  when,  on  travel  bound,  some  rhyming  guest 
Roams  through  the  churchyard  whilst  his  dinner’s  drest. 

Let  it  hold  up  this  comment  to  his  eyes. 

Life  to  the  last  enjoy’d.  Here  Churchill  lies ; 

Whilst  (oh  what  joy  that  pleasing  flattery  gives!) 

Reading  my  works,  he  cries.  Here  Churchill  lives.’ 

On  *  travel  bound,’  a  *  rhyming^  guest’  stood  at  the  grave  in 
the  Dover  churchyard,  fifty  years  after  this  pathetic  aspiration. 
He,  too,  had  lived  in  defiance  of  the  world’s  opinions ;  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  most  masterly  satires ;  had  achieved  a  popularity  unat¬ 
tained  by  any  English  poet  since  the  grave  at  which  he  stood 
received  its  inhabitant ;  like  him,  was  now  leaving  his  native 
country  in  early  manhood,  to  be  brought  back  dead  :  and  the 
moral  to  which  he  shaped  his  thoughts,  was  on  ‘  the  Glory 
*  and  the  Nothing  of  a  Name.’  But  a  Name  is  not  an  illusion, 
when  it  has  been  won  by  any  strenuous  exertion  either  of  thought 
or  action  in  an  honest  purpose.  Time’s  purgatorial  fire  may 
weaken  the  strength  of  the  characters  it  is  written  in,  but  it  eats 
out  of  them  also  their  mistakes  and  vices;  and  Byron  might 
have  had  greater  hope  for  the  living,  and  less  pity  for  the  dead, 
gt  the  grave  of  Charles  Churchill. 
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'Abt.  III. — 1.  Chemie  fur  Landwirthe.  {Chemistry  for  Par¬ 
tners.)  By  Dr  Carl  Sprbngel.  2  vols.  8vo.  Gottingen: 
1831. 

2.  Die  Bodenhunde,  oder  Die  Lehre  vom  Boden.  {A  Trea¬ 
tise  on  Soils.)  By  Dr  Carl  Sprengel.  8vo.  Leipzig: 
1837. 

.3.  Die  Lehre  vom  Diinger.  {A  Treatise  on  Manures.)  By 
Dr  Carl  Sprengel.  8vo.  Leipzig:  1839. 

4.  Bemarhs  on  Thorough  Draining  and  Deep  Ploughing.  By 
James  Smith,  Esq.  of  Deanston  Works.  (A  Pamphlet.) 
Fourth  Edition.  Stirling:  1838. 

5.  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agricidture  and  Physiology. 
By  Dr  Justus  Liebig.  Translated  from  the  German  by 
Lyon  Playfair,  Ph.  D.  Third  Edition.  8vo.  London : 
1844. 

6.  Lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  James 
F.  W.  Johnston,  F. R.S.  8vo.  London:  1844. 

7.  FAements  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  James 
F.  W.  Johnston,  F.R.S.  12mo.  Fourth  Edition.  London 
and  Edinburgh :  1844. 

8.  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Geology.  By  James 

F.  W.  Johnston,  F.R.S.  (A  Pamphlet.)  Eighth  Edi¬ 
tion.  Edinburgh  and  London:  1844. 

9.  Essai  de  Statique  Chimique  des  Etres  Organises.  Par  MM. 
Dumas  et  Boussingault.  8vo.  Troisi^me  Edition.  Paris: 
1844. 

10.  Economie  Burale.  Par  M.  J.  B.  Boussingault.  2  tomes 
8vo.  Paris:  1844. 

1 1 .  Proeve  eener  Algemeene  Physiologische  Scheikunde.  Door 

G.  J.  Mulder.  Hooglerar,  te  Utrecht.  Rotterdam  :  1844. 

12.  The  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology.  By 
Professor  Mulder  of  Utrecht.  Translated  from  the  Dutch 

Dr  Fromberg.  Parti.  London:  1844. 

*  T N  my  estimation,’  says  a  recent  German  writer,  ‘  the  Agri- 
‘  cultural  Periodicjils  of  England  and  Scotland,  especially 
‘  the  latest  of  them,  are  of  high  interest  in  Germany ;  not  so 
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‘  much  in  presenting  a  pattern  that  we  should  altogether  imitate, 

‘  as  in  exhibiting  the  successive  steps  taken  by  the  government, 
and  by  private  individuals,  in  those  countries,  with  the  view  of 
*  sustaining  their  enormous  population.’ 

If  it  be  a  difficult  task  for  British  Agriculture  to  hll  with 
wholesome  food  the  mouths  of  the  present  population  of  the 
island — how  will  it  be  able  to  fulfil  this  destination  sixty  years 
hence,  when,  at  the  present  rate  of  increase,  the  population  will 
be  doubled  ?  Before  the  sons  of  the  present  generation  become 
old  men.  Great  Britain  alone  may  contain  forty  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple.  How  is  all  this  increase  to  be  fed  from  the  produce  of  the 
same  extent  of  land?  Can  this  land  as  a  whole,  really  be  made 
to  bear  the  double  of  its  present  crops?  If  it  can,  as  many 
think  it  may,  what  steps  ought  to  be  adopted  with  the  view  of 
promoting — of  hastening  forward  rather — this  increased  state  of 
productiveness? 

Other  countries  may  look  forward  with  less  apprehension  to 
such  a  contingent  increase  of  their  inhabitants.  We  speak  not 
of  Norway,  Sweden,  Russia,  Poland,  or  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
generally,  where  wide  tracts  of  land  are  waiting  untenanted  fur 
new  accessions  of  people ;  but  of  those  other  districts  to¬ 
wards  the  South,  where  the  wants  of  the  population  already 
border  on  the  supposed  limits  of  the  productive  powers  of  the 
soil  on  which  they  live.  Happen  what  may,  these  countries 
can  never  be  in  the  condition  to  which  Great  Britain  seems  des¬ 


tined  to  come.  The  overflowings  of  one  of  these  countries  will 
press  onward  into  some  other,  in  which  there  is  space  to  receive 
.them.  The  German  craftsman  is  early  accustomed  to  a  peripa¬ 
tetic  life;  and  it  is  little  to  him,  whether,  at  the  close  of  his  wan¬ 
derings,  he  settle  down  on  the  Rhine,  the  Danube,  or  the 
Vistula.  So  the  too  frequent  swarms  of  the  French  provinces 
may  hive,  as  of  old,  beyond  the  Alps  or  the  Rhine.  In  either 
country,  the  individual  who  is  crumped  at  home,  whatever  his 
station  or  resources,  may  more  or  less  easily  escape  into  less 
peopled  districts.  The  feeble  barriers  of  the  Douane  or  of  the 
Folizei  cannot  confine  the  natural  expansion  of  a  whole  people. 

But  it  is  otherwise  in  Britain.  That  insular  position  to  which 
we  owe  so  much  of  our  freedom  from  foreign  aggression,  and 
which  is  a  main  source  of  our  national  safety  and  greatness, 
hems  in  and  confines  the  people.  The  poor  man  cannot  take 
up  his  staff  and  trudge  across  wide  seas,  in  search  of  another 
home.  The  needy  Highlander  may,  with  his  family,  beg 
his  way  from  John-o’- Groat’s  to  the  Lizard,  but  further  he 
cannot  go.  Without  money  he  cannot  reach  a  new  country. 
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And  if  he  possess  a  little  money,  his  spirit  of  enterprise  is  damped 
by  the  consideration,  that  should  he  prove  unfortunate,  he  cannot, 
without  money,  return  to  his  own  country,  but  must  die  in  a 
land  of  strangers. 

Thus,  whatever  aid  emigration,  either  individual  or  national, 
may  lend  in  partially  retarding  the  increase  of  our  population, 
it  is  clear  that  it  must  very  rapidly  augment — that  the  additional 
people  must  for  the  most  part  stay  at  home — and  that  the  soil 
will,  year  by  year,  (unless  some  severe  dispensation  of  Providence 
intervene,')  be  called  upon  to  provide  food  for  an  augmented  num¬ 
ber  of  inhabitants. 

What,  then,  is  doing,  and  what  may  yet  be  done,  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  actual  produce  of  the  land? 

The  natural  progress  of  agriqultural  improvement  is,  in  its  main 
steps,  easily  traced.  1 1  is  determined  partly  by  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  in  part  by  the  density  of  the  population.  At  first  the  people  are 
few — land  therefore  abundant,  instruments  rude,  livestock  thinly 
scattered,  and  manure  little  cared  for  or  collected.  Only  where 
the  land  is  dry,  or  of  lighter  quality,  and  easily  stirred,  is  the 
natural  herbage  broken  up.  Corn  is  there  sown,  and  crop  after 
crop  is  taken,  till  the  produce  dwindles  down  to  three  or  four 
seeds,  when  the  soil  is  for  the  time  abandoned,  and  new  land 
broken  up,  to  be  subjected  to  a  similar  exhausting  tillage.  Such 
has  been  more  or  less  the  case  in  our  time  with  all  the  older 
states  of  the  American  union  ;  such  was  formerly  the  case  in  many 
parts  of  Scotland ;  and  such  is  still  the  case  on  the  plains  of 
Russia  and  Poland.  In  this  stage  of  agriculture,  manure  is 
almost  unthought  of,  except  as  a  nuisance  which  unavoidably 
accumulates,  and  calls  for  labour  to  remove  it.  On  the  shores 
of  the  Wolga,  and  its  tributary  streams,  winter  aids  the  farmer 
in  removing  his  dung-heaps.  They  are  carted  on  to  the  ice 
when  the  rivers  are  frozen,  and  the  thaw  sweeps  them  down 
towards  the  Caspian  sea. 

But  as  land  becomes  less  comparatively  abundant,  corn  must  be 
raised  more  frequently  from  the  same  spot,  and  one  or  other  of  the 
simplest  forms  of  rotation  will  be  introduced.  The  farm  is  divided 
into  three  portions — one  in  perpetual  grass,  on  which  the  live 
stock  graze  in  summer,  and  which  yidds  hay  for  their  winter’s 
food — the  other  two  in  arable  culture.  From  the  latter,  in  the 
colder  countries,  as  was  till  lately  the  case  in  Sweden,  a  crop  is 
taken  in  each  alternate  year.  The  value  of  manure  is  now,  in 
some  measure,  understood,  and  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  are  col¬ 
lected  and  bestowed  upon  the  land.  We  do  not  indeed  insist  upon 
this  yearly  alternating  corn  and  naked  fallow — though  a  rude 
form  of  husbandry  found  in  countries  where  agriculture  is  still 
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young — as  necessarily  and  immediately  succeeding  to  the  system 
of  perennial  and  exhausting  crops  of  corn.  It  may  be  too  sudden  a 
transition,  to  pass  at  once  from  many  successive  crops,  and  many 
years  of  fallow,  to  a  single  season  of  each ;  but  it  must,  we 
think,  be  considered  as  a  stage  through  which  an  advancing 
people  will  pass.  It  cannot  be  the  result  of  a  high  refinement  in 
agriculture,  since  such  refinement  accompanies  only  an  increase 
of  population ;  which  is  generally  followed  by  a  diminution  of 
naked  fallows — which  cannot,  in  fact,  afford  that  the  land  should 
lie  idle  every  other  year. 

Where  a  diversity  of  soils  prevails,  as  is  so  much  the  case  in 
this  island,  those  parts  are  first  selected  for  arable  culture  which, 
not  being  blown  or  naked  sands,  are  naturally  the  driest, — are 
worked  at  the  least  cost  of  time  and  labour,  and  give  the  most 
sure  return.  Thus  certain  districts — certain  whole  counties — 
the  surface  of  some  entire  geological  formations — have  been 
ploughed  and  sown  from  time  immemorial ;  while  others  have 
lain  as  long  in  permanent  pasture.  Hence  it  is,  that  on  some  of 
the  stiifest  clay  lands  of  England,  the  richest  old  grasses  exist. 
Hence,  also,  in  counties  abounding  in  clayey  soils,  the  oldest 
villages  are  usually  found  upon  the  lighter  land,  or  on  the  hills 
or  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel  which  here  and  there  cover  or  pierce 
through  the  clay.  Such  a  case  presents  itself  in  the  eastern  half 
of  the  county  of  Durham,  in  which  every  old  village  or  parish 
church — almost  without  exception — between  the  Wear  and  the 
Tees,  is  situated  on  such  rounded  hills  or  banks,  or  fiats  of  sand 
and  limestone  gravel ;  on  which  tillage  is  easy,  the  natural  drain¬ 
age  good,  and  the  rains  of  a  humid  climate  of  less  hurtful  in¬ 
fluence. 

Such  lighter  land  being  all  in  occupation,  the  next  step  the 
farmer  is  induced  to  take,  as  the  demand  for  corn  increases,  is 
further  to  diminish  his  naked  fallows — to  adopt,  for  example,  the 
ancient  three-course  shift  (two  crops  between  each  naked  fallow) 
which  to  the  present  day  characterizes  a  very  large  portion  of 
the  North  European  agriculture.  Naked  fallows  could  not  yet 
be  abolished,  even  on  soils  from  which  weeds  could  be  readily 
extirpated.  '  Where  manuring  is  little  understood  or  cared  for, 
they  must  still  prevail.  If  we  do  not  renovate  the  land  by  adding 
to  it  some  equivalent  for  what  we  take  off,  we  must,  for  a  time, 
leave  our  fields  to  themselves,  to  renovate  their  exhausted  powers 
as  they  may. 

But  to  this  state  of  things  succeeds  the  alternate  husbandry. 
Instead  of  naked  fallows,  green  crops — called  hence  fallow  crops 
— are  grown  on  the  land,  which  otherwise  would  have  been  idle. 
To  eat  these  green  crops,  cattle  are  kept  in  greater  numbers. 
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More  manure  is  thus  produced.  When  laid  on  the  land,  this 
manure  causes  more  corn  to  grow  on  the  same  extent  of  surface, 
so  that  a  larger  measure  of  grain  is  carried  to  market  by  the  far¬ 
mer  than  before ;  while  the  green  crops,  or  rather  the  beef  and 
mutton  into  which  they  have  been  converted,  form  a  clear  gain 
of  food  to  the  country,  and  of  profit  to  the  husbandman. 

Still  other  benefits  follow  this  change.  Armed  with  this  new 
supply  of  manure — a  new  engine,  as  it  were,  placed  at  her  com¬ 
mand — improvement  turns  now  to  the  uncultivated  lands.  Light 
sands,  and  dry  heaths  and  commons,  which  refused  to  grow  corn 
crops  alone,  are  brought,  by  means  of  alternate  green  crops, 
and  eating  off  with  sheep,  or  other  forms  of  copious  manuring, 
to  yield  continuous  and  profitable  returns.  Thus  wide  w’astes, 
like  those  which  formerly  covered  Norfolk  and  Lincolnshire,  are 
converted  into  productive  domains — rich  in  sheep  and  corn, 
honourable  to  the  improvers,  and  of  great  value  to  the  state. 

And  now  the  dry  land  of  easy  tillage,  and  at  moderate  eleva¬ 
tions,  being  pretty  generally  worked  up,  improvement  again 
takes  a  new  direction.  Emboldened  by  past  success  to  expend 
her  labour  and  capital  more  freely,  she  discovers  that  the  levels 
of  lakes  may  be  lowered,  and  good  land  around  their  margins 
thus  cheaply  bought ;  that  bogs  may  be  drained  and  wet  lands 
laid  comparatively  dry,  by  making  open  or  covered,  ditches 
(drains)  wherever  springs  arise,  and  thus  diverting  their  waters 
into  fixed  channels.  These  first  steps  in  drainage  add  largely  to 
the  available  surface  of  countries  in  which,  as  in  ours,  much 
rain  falls.  In  Britain  they  have  already  done  a  considerable  part 
of  their  work — though  vast  tracts  of  bog  are  still  ready,  both  in 
Britain  and  in  Ireland,  to  reward  the  industrious  improver.  In 
Sweden  and  Norway  they  are  at  present  promising  to  add  nearly 
an  entire  third  to  the  best  land  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula. 

Meanwhile,  other  important  advances  are  making.  Green 
crops  yield  much  manure,  but  they  also  require  much.  It  is 
discovered  by  some  that  the  higher  the  farming — the  more  liberal 
the  supply  of  manure — the  greater  the  profit.  Hence  the  manure 
of  the  towns  comes  to  be  eagerly  sought  for,  and  the  produce  of 
the  neighbouring  lands  is  largely  increased.  But  the  farmer  who 
lives  remote  from  towns  cannot  avail  himself  of  these  supplies. 
For  him,  therefore,  lighter,  drier,  and  more  concentrated  man¬ 
ures  are  in  request.  And  thus  arises  a  new  and  enlivening 
demand, — that  for  bones,  rape-dust,  and  other  portable  manures 
— or  hand  tillages,  as  the  Yorkshire  farmers  call  them — experi¬ 
ence  having  previously  shown  that  such  substances  were  really 
capable  of  augmenting  the  produce  of  the  soil. 

Thus  the  country  farmer  and  the  town  farmer  are  again  placed 
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.nearly  upon  a  level.  It  is  in  the  power  of  both  to  farm  high, 
and — if  they  have  enterprise  enough — yearly  to  bring  new  land 
into  tillage  by  the  aid  of  manures  respectively  within  their  reach. 
But  a  further  great  benefit  follows  the  introduction  of  these 
easily  transported  and  highly  fertilizing  substances.  Moors, 
and  wolds,  and  commons,  and  the  hilly  parts  of  farms,  to  which, 
on  account  of  the  e.\pense,  it  had  hitherto  been  impossible  to 
cart  up  and  apply  heavy  farm- yard  manure,  even  could  it  be  got, 
were  now  in  effect  lowered  in  elevation  by  the  diminished 
bulk  and  weight  of  the  manure  to  be  carried  to  them.  One 
cart  of  bone-dust  was  found  to  raise  more  turnips  than  twenty  of 
farm-yard  dung;  and  the  corn  crops  which  followed  gave  equal  re¬ 
turns.  Thus  the  green  corn  now  waves  on  the  hill-tops  of  Wooler 
and  the  highlands  of  Lincolnshire;  and  the  Yorkshire  wolds 
have  been  added  to  the  permanent  tillage  lands  of  the  kingdom. 

But  each  succeeding  step  becomes  more  difficult  and  costly 
than  that  which  went  before — as  in  astronomy  and  chemistry,  it 
requires  longer  preparation  and  higher  talent  to  achieve  distinc¬ 
tion  now,  than  when  Newton  and  Lavoisier  laid  the  first  secure 
foundation  for  either  science.  It  is  upon  the  lighter  lands — 
the  sandy,  the  loamy,  the  peaty  soils — that  the  main  expendi¬ 
ture  of  skill  has  hitherto  taken  place.  The  heaviest  clay  lands  have 
still  lain  in  grass,  and  those  of  a  less  stubborn  character  have 
still  rested  their  accustomed  time  in  naked  fallow.  From  the 
time  of  the  Romans  to  our  own  day,  the  same  rotation  of  wheat, 
beans,  fallow,  has  prevailed  on  some  of  the  best  and  most  capa¬ 
ble  clay  soils  in  the  island.  Here  and  there,  it  is  true,  a  rare 
^instance  is  recorded  in  the  agricultural  history  of  our  midland 
and  southern  counties,  of  a  thorough  drainage  being  success¬ 
fully  attempted.  The  idea  of  thoroughly  draining  such  lands, 
with  the  view  at  once  of  increasing  their  produce,  of  rendering 
the  harvests  more  sure,  and  of  making  the  soil  more  easy  to 
work — this  idea  does  not  appear  to  be  new.  In  Norfolk,  and 
Essex,  and  Surrey,  and  in  many  other  counties,  the  system  may 
have  been  long  known;  but  it  is  not  upon  record  that  any 
great  national  benefit  was  in  any  of  these  counties  derived  from 
the  practice.  We  can  imagine  many  reasons  why  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  mode  of  improvement  should  linger  on  isolated 
spots ;  and,  though  understood  by  men  of  clearer  heads  and 
stronger  minds,  should  diffuse  itself  slowly  among  the  mass  of 
country  squires  and  farmers.  Formerly,  as  now,  however,  the 
expense  may  have  been  the  main  obstacle  to  the  extension  of 
the  practice  ;  and  this  obstacle  would  be  the  more  formidable 
then,  because  less  costly  means  of  improvement  were  as  yet  far 
from  being  exhausted. 
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Without  conceding  that  it  is  either  a  Scottish  improvement 
.—one  of  exclusively  northern  origin,  or  even  as  yet  a  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Scottish  agriculture,  since  there  are  very  many  dis¬ 
tricts  in  Scotland  into  which  the  skilful  drainer  has  yet  scarcely 
found  Ids  way — we  must,  nevertheless,  allow  that  in  Scotland  the 
thorcugh,  or,  as  some  improperly  call  it,  the  furrow  draining 
of  clay  lands  was  hrst  made  a  national  question  ;  and  that  to  Mr 
Smith  of  Deanston,  the  agriculture  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire¬ 
land  is  mainly  indebted  for  demonstrating  its  advantages,  and 
for  recommending  it  to  the  attention  of  the  community  at  large. 
To  the  energy  and  perseverance,  no  less  than  to  the  intelligence 
and  practical  skill  of  Mr  Smith,  we  owe  the  present  widely  dif¬ 
fused  conviction,  in  regard  to  the  utility  and  importance  of  this 
branch  of  agricultural  improvement.  It  is  not  now  denied  indeed, 
that  the  first  great  stride  which  England  has  to  make  in  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  her  arable  lands,  is  in  the  adaptation  of  her  clay  soils  to 
the  alternate  husbandry,  which  an  efficient  system  of  drainage 
will  enable  her  to  effect.  Into  the  colonies,  too,  the  drain  and  the 
subsoil  plough  have  made  their  way ;  and  Jamaica,  Barbadoes, 
and  Demarara,  are  equally  alive  to  the  benefits  which  the  use  of 
them  may  confer  on  the  staple  productions  of  their  now  less 
fertile  soils. 

In  saying  that  England  has  this  great  stride  to  take,  we  by  no 
means  wish  to  insinuate  that  Scotland  has  already  done  her  duty 
to  the  clay  and  other  wet  soils  she  possesses.  Whole  tracts  of 
country,  apart  from  the  high-roads,  are  still  unacquainted  with 
thorough  draining ;  many  of  the  older  drains  are  put  in  too 
shallow,  and  without  a  sole  to  rest  upon ;  and  so  little  is  still 
known,  even  in  the  zealous  and  intelligent  agricultural  districts 
of  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire,  of  the  true  principles  and  purposes 
of  thorough  draining,  that  leading  improvers  are  even  now  al¬ 
lowing  themselves  to  be  guided  by  men  who  can  see  no  advantage 
in  sinking  their  drains  beyond  twenty  inches  in  depth. 

Next  in  order  to  the  drain  succeeds  the  subsoil  plough.  The 
water  being  drawn  off  the  land,  it  will  bear  to  be  deeper  dug,  or 
stirred  or  trenched.  The  crops  which  formerly  were  condemned 
to  draw  their  sustenance  from  six  or  nine  inches  of  soil,  can  now 
descend  eighteen  or  twenty  inches.  A  double  store  of  food  is 
thus  unlocked  ;  and  he  who  opens  up,  and,  by  draining,  renders 
wholesome,  the  surface  of  his  fields  to  a  double  depth,  does,  in 
reality,  add  in  effect  to  the  available  extent  of  his  possessions. 
He  makes  them  capable  of  yielding  him  larger  returns,  and  for  a 
longer  period  of  years,  without  the  risk  of  exhaustion. 

The  Draining  era  is  also  that  of  improved  Agricultural  Imple- 
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ments.  The  stiffness  of  the  clay  soils  demands  strong  ploughs. 
The  unavoidable  heaviness  of  the  draught  prescribes  lightness  as 
an  important  requisite,  while  ease  of  management  is  a  high  re¬ 
commendation  where  the  ploughman  is  less  skilful  or  intelligent. 
Thus  the  ingenuity  of  the  mechanic  is  called  forth,  and  instru¬ 
ments  of  various  forms  are  constructed  ;  with  the  view  of  fulfilling 
these  several  conditions  in  the  way  which  is  best  adapted  to  the 
soil,  and  to  the  other  local  circumstances  of  the  districts  in  w  hich 
they  are  to  be  used.  Thus  open  soils  are  found  to  be  benefited 
by  pressers ;  the  stiff  clays  by  clod-crushers ;  and  by  grubbers  or 
extirpators  to  tear  out  the  weeds.  The  high  farmer  indulges  also 
in  the  luxury  of  drill-machines,  of  turnip-slicers,  of  straw-cutters, 
of  thrashing  mills,  and  of  steaming  apparatus ;  so  that  mechanical 
science,  at  this  stage  of  its  advancement,  becomes  as  much  the 
handmaid  of  agriculture  as  of  any  of  the  other  arts  of  life. 

But  further  wants  are  meanwhile  beginning  to  be  felt.  The 
higher  the  farming,  as  we  have  said,  the  greater  the  quantity  of 
manure  which  is  required ;  and  the  more  the  high-farmed  land  in 
a  country  increases,  the  greater,  in  an  equal  ratio,  will  the  de¬ 
mand  for  extraneous  manures  become.  It  is  found  that  land, 
to  be  well  farmed,  must  receive  now  and  then  some  manure,  in 
addition  to  that  which  it  produces.  The  demand,  especially  for 
portable  manures,  increases — the  supply  not  being  exhaustless, 
does  not  keep  pace  with  it — and  thus  they  increase  in  price  to 
the  highest  sum  which  the  farmers  who  live  nearest  the  sea¬ 
ports  can  afford  to  pay.  Science  is  now  consulted  :  her  aid  is 
craved  to  point  out  new  sources  of  old  manures — to  manufacture 
new  ones — to  tell  how  the  old  are  to  be  husbanded — what  new 
economy  can  be  introduced  into  the  manuring  of  the  soil — to  un¬ 
fold,  in  short,  the  principles  on  which  a  rational,  economical,  and 
profitable  tillage  of  the  soil  ought  to  be  founded.  This  is  the  last 
great  step  which  an  advancing  and  hard-pressed  agricultural 
community  takes, — slowly  and  almost  unwillingly  takes.  Long 
accustomed  to  empirical  rules,  and  guided  by  old  methods,  the 
husbandman  is  slow  to  admit  that  science  can  throw  light  upon 
his  path  ; — that  what  he  is  pleased  to  stigmatize  as  theory  can  aid 
the  tong  exjterience  on  which  his  practice  rests.  But  once  per¬ 
suade  him  that  the  same  scientific  researches  which  have  pointed 
their  forward  way  to  the  other  arts  of  life,  are  fitted  to  lead  him 
on  too — so  persuade  him,  as  to  induce  him  to  ask  for  the  aid  of 
science — and  a  new  era  has  commenced  in  the  tillage  of  the 
land.  Such  a  new  era  is  now,  we  hope,  commencing  among  the 
agriculturists  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

We  could  have  wished,  in  answer  to  our  own  question — What 
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is  now  doing  to  hasten  forward  that  increased  productiveness  of 
which  the  soil  is  capable? — to  have  dwelt  for  a  time  on  the  pro¬ 
gress  now  so  extensively  making  with  the  drain  and  the  subsoil 
plough,  and  on  the  great  results  we  are  entitled  to  expect  from 
a  still  wider,  and  more  skilful  adoption  of  these  fundamental 
instruments  of  improvement.  But  these  points  of  enquiry  are 
already,  in  some  measure,  understood.  We  shall  turn,  therefore, 
to  the  newer  and  higher  branch  of  the  subject — that  on  which 
imperfect  information  still  widely  prevails ;  in  regard  to  which 
even  fears  and  misgivings  exist  in  the  minds  of  some — the  influ¬ 
ence,  namely,  which  science  is  fitted  to  exercise  on  the  future 
improvement  of  the  soil. 

The  questions — What  has  science  hitherto  done  ?  What  can  it 
be  expected  yet  to  perform  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture? — 
are  at  the  present  time  of  the  greater  moment ;  because  the 
general  mind  is  awakened,  in  an  unprecedented  degree,  to  the 
necessity  of  doing  something  to  elevate  the  art  of  culture  to  a 
level  with  the  other  useful  arts;  and  because  the  three  great 
bodies  who  at  once  represent  and  guide  the  agriculture  of  the 
three  kingdoms,  are  zealously  striving  which  can  do  most,  in 
their  respective  spheres,  towards  the  attainment  of  this  great  ob- 
ject. 

The  Irish,  the  English,  and  the  Scottish  ‘  National  Agri- 
‘  cultural  Societies,’  are,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  country 
direct,  following  different  main  lines  of  improvement.  Besides 
the  bettering  of  the  breeds  of  stock — which  all  encourage,  per¬ 
haps,  in  too  great  a  proportionate  degree — the  Irish  Society  is 
planting  auxiliaries  in  the  provinces — fixing  centres,  as  it  were, 
from  which  her  future  operations  in  each  county  may  begin — 
is  drawing  attention  to  the  drainage  and  improvement  of  bogs, 
and  is  diffusing  among  the  peasant  farmers  of  Ireland  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  a  better  husbandry.  The  force  of  the  English  Society 
has  hitherto  been  more  especially  expended,  and  certainly  with 
great  success,  upon  the  mechanics  of  the  art — on  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  implements  by  which  the  stubborn  clays  of  the 
country  may  be  hereafter  thoroughly  subdued — and  in  collect¬ 
ing  information  as  to  what  has  already  been  done  in  different 
parts  of  England,  with  the  view  of  discovering  what  she  may 
herself  most  usefully  endeavour  to  accomplish.  This  is  consistent 
with  English  prudence,  and  full  of  future  promise.  The  High¬ 
land  Society,  again,  if  not  the  parent,  long  at  least  the  prede¬ 
cessor  of  both,  having  all  her  machinery  perfect,  and  possessing 
full  leisure  to  consider  what  both  agriculture  and  the  times  re¬ 
quire,  if  she  does  not  quite  lead,  has  not  as  yet  lagged  far  be¬ 
hind  the  advance  of  knowledge.  With  limited  means,  she  has 
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for  many  years  shown  an  increasing  desire  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
science  in  the  cause  of  agriculture.  This  desire,  as  her  publish¬ 
ed  premiums  show,  is  now  stronger  than  ever ;  and  ere  another 
year  passes,  will,  we  are  sure,  be  still  more  decidedly  manifested. 
It  becomes  a  kind  of  national  duty  with  us,  therefore,  briefly  to 
point  out  the  relations  which  the  sciences,  especially  those  of  Che¬ 
mistry  and  Geology,  bear  to  the  art  of  culture. 

The  progress  of  agricultural  improvement,  as  we  have  seen, 
brings  with  it  an  increased  demand  for  manures  of  easy  trans¬ 
port.  The  supply  gradually  falls  short  of  the  demand,  and 
their  market  value  rises  until  they  reach  a  kind  of  famine 
price;  at  which  the  corn  they  can  be  made  to  raise  barely  repays 
the  cost  of  applying  them.  This  high  price,  which  at  first  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  an  unmitigated  evil,  leads,  however,  to  good  in  many 
ways.  Perhaps  the  simplest  and  most  intelligible  way  of  treat¬ 
ing  our  present  subject  will  be,  to  follow  in  their  order  the  suc¬ 
cessive  effects  or  improvements  to  which  this  high  price  naturally 
gives  rise. 

In  the  first  place,  it  causes  all  known  manures  to  be  eagerly 
sought  for  and  collected.  The  home  dealer  is  stimulated  to 
search  for  them  in  every  quarter,  and  each  bone-mill  employs 
its  staff  of  humble  collectors  to  perambulate  the  towns  and  vil¬ 
lages.  Foreign  and  larger  dealers  spring  up  in  the  seaports. 
Our  east  coast  puts  the  whole  seaboard  of  Europe  under  re- 

?uisition — whole  fleets  of  merchantmen  from  the  west,  skirt  the 
rish  shores,  or,  crossing  the  Atlantic,  bring  their  cargoes  of 
bones  from  the  United  States;  and  even  to  Buenos  Ayres  and 
Monte  Video,  suggest  a  new  article  of  export,  in  addition  to  the 
hides  and  tallow  of  their  numberless  cattle.  Such  is  perhaps  the 
earliest  national  advantage  which  springs  from  high  prices  and 
increased  demand. 

It  is  interesting  enough  to  mark  how  agriculture  and  com¬ 
merce  thus  mutually  aid  each  other — how  the  wants  of  one 
country  impart  a  new  value  even  to  the  refuse  substances  of 
another,  and  afford  a  new  employment  to  its  idle  population. 
But  it  is  more  interesting  still  to  observe  how  such  a  traffic, 
commenced  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  of  our  own  farming  in¬ 
terest,  reacts  upon  the  minds  of  the  agricultural  population  in  those 
distant  countries — awakening  them  to  new  desires,  and  leading 
them  to  increased  skill  in  the  art  by  which  they  live.  Bones, 
for  example,  they  come  to  think,  may  be  useful  at  home,  if 
it  is  worth  the  while  of  English  merchants  to  bring  them  from 
so  great  a  distance.  How  are  they  to  be  used,  they  ask,  where 
and  when  applied,  to  what  crops,  on  what  soils,  and  after  what 
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preparation  ?  Such  questions  call  forth  by  degrees  a  vast  amount 
of  practical  information,  the  diffusion  of  which  has  in  Sweden 
already  given  rise  to  the  complaint,  that  bones  are  not  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  the  home  farmer,  because  of  the  high  price  offered  by 
the  exporters  to  England;  and  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
to  the  reflection,  that  they  are  surely  worth  more  for  home  con¬ 
sumption  than  the  seven  or  eight  dollars  a  ton  which  the  English 
agents  pay  for  them.  How  striking  to  see  the  awakening  in¬ 
telligence  of  a  few  thousand  agriculturists  in  our  own  island,  thus 
routing  a  spirit  of  enquiry,  and  actually  pushing  forward  the  art 
of  culture  in  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  world  ! 

A  second  and  no  less  important  consequence  of  this  high  price 
of  manure,  is  the  saving  to  which  it  leads  of  such  as  were  pre¬ 
viously  wasted.  It  is  only  the  more  skilful  farmers  who  use 
these  comparatively  costly  substances  in  any  considerable  quan¬ 
tity.  The  less  skilful  cannot  afford  to  use  them.  Their  land 
is  not  in  proper  condition,  perhaps  because  it  is  undrained,  or 
they  apply  them  after  a  wrong  method,  or  at  a  wrong  season;  so 
that  if  by  way  of  experiment  they  are  tempted  to  try  them,  they 
suffer  an  actual  money  loss,  and  they  are  long  deterred  from 
employing  them  again.  Nevertheless,  the  absolute  value  of  ma¬ 
nures  of  every  kind  rises  in  the  estimation  of  the  farmer,  as  that 
of  portable  manures  increases.  He  comes  to  see  that  every  waste 
of  manure  is  an  actual  loss  of  money;  and  when  satisfied  of  this, 
the  slowest  begin  to  move,  and  the  most  wedded  to  old  customs 
to  think  of  deviating  from  the  methods  of  their  forefathers. 

The  instructed  look  with  amazement  when,  on  the  borders 
of  the  Roman  Campagna,  they  see  whole  hills  of  dung,  the  long 
accumulating  refuse  from  the  stables  of  the  post-house,  or  when, 
on  the  breaking  up  of  the  winter’s  frost,  they  see  the  yearly  col¬ 
lections  from  the  farm-yards  floated  away  on  the  ice  of  the 
Wolga,  almost  literally  realizing  the  times  of  the  .®gean  stables. 
We  never  dream  that  any  thing  half  so  barbarous  could  by  pos¬ 
sibility  happen  among  ourselves ;  and  yet  a  visit  to  a  hill-farm 
in  Northumberland  may  show  us  the  same  winter  accumulations 
emptied  purposely  on  the  side  of  a  brook,  that  the  waters  may 
carry  them  off,  or  into  some  neighbouring  hollow,  where  they 
are  least  in  the  way,  and  have  been  permitted  to  collect  for 
entire  generations.  Such  palpable  waste  is  seldom  seen,  indeed, 
in  the  lower  country,  where  intercourse  is  greater,  and  where 
knowledge  and  public  opinion  spread  more  widely,  and  exercise 
a  more  immediate  influence ;  and  yet  the  no  less  serious  waste  of 
the  liquid  from  our  farm-yards  is  still  too  widely  prevalent,  even 
in  our  better  cultivated  districts,  and  among  our  more  improving 
and  intelligent  farmers.  Within  the  last  few  weeks,  we  have 
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walked  over  the  farms  of  the  first  practical  farmer  of  the  Tyne¬ 
side,  and  of  the  most  celebrated  breeder  in  Yorkshire,  and  yef, 
from  the  fold-yard  of  the  one,  the  liquid  was  conducted  by  a 
drain  into  the  nearest  ditch ;  and  from  the  cow-houses  of  the 
other,  into  a  shallow  open  pond,  where  it  stood  reeking  and 
fermenting  beneath  a  blazing  sun !  W’bat  merit,  as  a  farmer, 
can  that  man  claim,  who,  though  he  annually  lays  five  tons  of 
guano,  or  bones,  or  rape-dust  upon  his  farm,  yet  allows  what  is 
equal  to  ten  or  twenty  tons  of  the  same,  to  run  to  waste  from 
his  farm-yard  in  the  form  of  liquid  manure? 

It  is  such  w'aste  as  this  that  the  high  price  of  portable  manure 
tends  to  check.  It  is  now  happily  checking  it  here  and  there  in 
various  parts  of  the  island ;  but  it  will  be  long  before  the  evil  is 
remedied  over  the  general  face  of  the  country. 

But  after  he  has  done  every  thing  in  the  way  of  saving  what 
he  had  hitherto  inadvertently  neglected,  the  enquiring  farmer 
still  finds  that  his  wants  are  not  all  supplied  ;  that  if  he  would 
farm  high — raise,  in  other  words,  the  largest  possible  produce 
from  his  land — he  must  still  incur  a  considerable  annual  expense 
in  the  purchase  of  foreign  manures.  Can  I  not,  he  next  asks 
himself — Can  I  not  husband  these  manures  which  cost  me  so 
much?  Is  there  no  way  in  which  I  can  more  economically 
apply  them,  so  as,  from  the  same  quantity  of  manure,  to  obtain 
a  larger  return  of  roots  or  corn  ?  This  enquiry  leads  him  to 
three  successive  mechanical  improvements,  as  they  may  be 
called,  which  are  severally  applicable  to  one  or  other  of  the 
crops  he  cultivates.  Firsts  To  put  his  manure  into  the  ground 
,  immediately  before  he  sows  his  crop  in  spring  or  summer,  rather 
than  in  the  preceding  autumn.  This  is  a  result  of  the  same 
system  of  saving  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.  By  exa¬ 
mining  the  waters  which  escape  from  the  drains  during  winter — 
upon  his  thorough  drained  land — he  finds  that  they  actually  carry 
with  them  a  portion  of  the  manure  he  had  previously  laid  upon 
his  fields  in  the  autumn,  and  that  thus  he  had  unconsciously  suf¬ 
fered  a  partial  loss.  To  put  it  in,  therefore,  only  when  spring 
arrives,  will  ensure  him  a  certain  saving.  Second,  To  deposit 
the  manure  in  the  drills  when  his  seed  is  sown,  putting  it  all 
thus  within  reach  of  the  plant,  and  wasting  none  of  it  on  the 
unprofitable  or  unproductive  part  of  the  soil.  And  third,  with 
the  drop-drill  to  bury  it  only  beside  the  seeds  it  is  intended  to 
nourish,  and  thus  more  perfectly  to  effect  what  laying  along  the 
whole  drill  had  only  in  part  accomplished.  These  methods 
husband  his  manures,  and,  at  the  same  time,  call  in  the  aid  of 
the  ingenious  mechanic  to  furnish  cheap  and  efficient  imple¬ 
ments,  by  which  the  several  operations  may  be  easily  performed. 
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They  may  not  be  applicable  to  all  his  crops,  and  there  are  cer¬ 
tain  circumstances  under  which  the  intelligent  practical  man 
will  wisely  refrain  from  fully  adopting  any  one  of  them ;  but  they 
are  valuable  illustrations  of  rural  economy^  nevertheless,  and  of 
the  line  along  which  improvement  will  proceed,  in  endeavouring 

*  to  raise  the  largest  amount  of  produce,  in  the  shortest  time,  at 

*  the  smallest  cost,  and  with  the  least  permanent  injury  to  the 
I  ‘land.’* 

But  the  same  desire  to  husband  bis  manures,  leads  him  also  to 
what  may  be  called  a  chemical  improvement  in  the  form  in 
which  he  applies  them.  ‘  If,’  says  be,  *  as  chemists  tell  me,  the 
‘  roots  of  the  plant  drink  in  only  that  which  is  in  a  liquid  form, 

‘  the  manures  which  are  already  in  a  liquid  state,  or  in  such  a 
‘  condition,  at  least,  that  the  rains  will  readily  dissolve  them, 

‘  should  be  more  immediately  useful  in  the  nourishment  of  my 
‘  crops.  If  I  apply  dry  bones  to  my  turnips,  they  must  take  a 
‘  considerable  time  to  become  soluble,  and  may  not  yield  all 
‘  their  substance  to  the  growing  bulb  before  its  period  of  matu- 
‘  rity  arrives ;  and  though  the  residue  of  the  bones  left  in  the 
‘  soil  does  benefit  the  after  crop,  still  the  rains  of  winter  must 
‘  wash  away  some  of  their  constituents,  and  thus  occasion  to  me 
‘  a  variable  loss.  Would  not  the  same  quantity  of  bones  or  rape 
‘  dust,  or  even  of  guano,  go  further  in  the  production  of  corn,  or 
‘  potatoes,  or  turnips,  if  I  could  apply  all  their  constituents  to 
‘my  land  in  a  fluid  form?’  Theory  and  experiment  both 
answer  these  questions  in  the  affirmative.  Recent  experiments, 
especially  upon  the  action  of  bones  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid, 
have  thrown  new  light  upon  this  subject;  and  though  too 
hasty  inferences  have  by  some  been  drawn  from  them,  and  the 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  the  new  method  have  been  exagge¬ 
rated,  and  unreasonable  expectations  have  consequently  been 
excited,  yet  such  good  may  fairly  be  expected  from  the  use  of 
the  liquid  form  of  applying  manures  as  will  encourage,  we  hope, 
the  continuance  and  extension  of  experimental  enquiry. 

Here,  also,  the  mechanical  contriver  has  been  called  in,  and 
premiums  have  been  offered  and  received  for  liquid-manure  carts 
and  other  implements  for  the  economical  application  of  manures 
in  the  fluid  form.  We  should  appear  to  be  behind  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  day  upon  this  matter,  were  we  not  to  allude  to  the 
method  which  Mr  Smith  and  some  of  his  friends  have  proposed 
for  distributing  liquid  manures  on  a  large  scale,  and  over  entire 
farms.  He  builds  a  tower  120  feet  high ;  to  the  top  of  this 
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tower  he  pumps  up  his  manures — he  conducts  them  by  pipes  to 
the  several  fields  of  the  farm,  and,  without  shifting  his  position,  he 
squirts  a  fertilizing  shower  over  whole  acres  at  once.  We  are 
unwilling  hastily  to  condemn,  and  more  unwilling  to  ridicule,  any 
thing  which  Mr  Smith  proposes  or  supports ;  we  shall  wait  pa¬ 
tiently,  therefore,  for  the  result  of  the  trial  he  is  about  to  make 
of  an  actual  tower  upon  a  farm  in  Lancashire.  If  any  practical 
measure  can  be  devised  for  working  up  the  waste  liquids  of  our 
large  towns,  a  great  national  good  will  certainly  be  clfected. 

Yet  all  these  contrivances  do  not  materially  reduce  the  price 
of  our  known  and  available  manures ;  because,  as  we  have  seen, 
in  an  improving  country  like  ours  the  demand  increases  as  rapidly 
as  the  supply.  Other  sources  of  supply  are  looked  for,  and  sub¬ 
stances,  not  hitherto  known  to  possess  fertilizing  properties,  are 
collected  for  the  use  of  the  farmer.  The  refuse  of  the  sugar- 
boiler,  of  the  glue  manufacturer,  of  the  miller,  the  maltster,  the 
currier,  the  horn  and  knife-handle  manufacturer,  and  even  of  the 
haircutter,  are  all  collected  and  readily  sold  as  manures;  because 
they  are  shown  by  the  Chemist  to  consist  of  the  same  animal  and 
vegetable  substances  which,  in  other  forms,  are  known  greatly 
to  benefit  the  land. 

Special  manufactories  for  the  preparation  of  manures  next 
spring  up.  The  first  object  taken  up  in  most  countries  by  these 
manufactories,  is  to  give  a  portable  and  less  perishable  and  offen¬ 
sive  form  to  the  night  soil  and  urine  of  the  larger  towns.  Here 
Chemistry  is  more  directly  nnA  obviously  employed  in  the  service 
of  the  farmer,  and  under  the  names  of  poudrelte,  animalized  car¬ 
bon,  and  humus,  or  of  urate  and  sulphated  urine,  these  substances 
are  recommended  to  the  practical  man  by  the  new  race  of  dealers 
to  which  his  wants  have  given  rise.  To  meet  the  ignorance  and 
quackery  with  which  some  of  their  number  assail  him,  and  to 
arm  himself  against  imposition,  the  farmer  must  now  acquire 
some  scientific  knowledge  himself ;  or  must  have  a  ready  means 
of  access  to  scientific  men,  on  whose  skill  and  integrity  he  can 
rely. 

Meantime  observations  of  another  kind  accumulate,  which 
gradually  bring  into  use  an  entirely  new  class  of  substances  as 
fertilizers  of  the  land.  From  the  most  remote  times,  and  in  all 
countries,  animal  and  vegetable  substances  have  been  principally 
employed  as  manures  ;  and  the  farmers  are  comparatively  few  in 
number  still,  who  will  believe  that  their  crops  can  he  fed  by  any 
thing  they  can  add  to  the  soil  which  is  not  either  of  animal  or  of 
vegetable  origin.  But  here  and  there  solitary  cases  have  always 
been  observed,  in  which  substances  dug  out  of  the  soil,  and  ob¬ 
viously  neither  of  animal  nor  of  vegetable  origin,  have  greatly 
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promoted  the  growth  of  our  cultivated  crops.  In  some  places 
•sea  salt — in  others  wood  ashes — in  Italy  and  Egypt  the  natron, 
or  soda,  which  encrusts  the  plains  of  the  latter  country — in  India 
its  native  saltpetre — over  whole  states  in  Germany  and  North 
America,  crushed  gypsum  or  plaster — and  every  where,  almost 
without  exception,  marl,  and  shell-sand,  and  lime,  are  known  to 
impart  new  fertility  to  the  soil,  and  renewed  vigour  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  crops.  Such  substances  as  these,  however,  were  not  regarded 
as  manures — they  were  supposed  merely  to  stimulate  the  plant 
to  an  extraordinary  growth  tor  the  time,  leaving  the  ground,  like 
a  drunkard  after  a  debauch,  proportionably  weaker  and  less  fertile 
for  the  future.  'Fbus  their  use  was  checked,  limited,  and  looked 
upon  with  suspicion.  They  appeared  to  fertilize,  while  in  real¬ 
ity  they  robbed  the  land.  I'hey  increased  the  present  but 
diminished  the  future  crops — they  enriched  the  fathers,  but  im¬ 
poverished  the  sons. 

There  were  not  wanting  many  indeed  who  opposed  this  view, 
and  quoted  cases  in  which  these  substances  had  been  employed 
for  a  long  series  of  years  without  producing  such  injurious 
effects ;  but  still,  agricultural  feeling  and  opinion  were  against 
them,  and  they  have  as  yet  but  partially  prevailed.  Even  the 
introduction  of  nitrate  of  soda  from  Peru,  at  a  comparatively 
cheap  rate,  and  the  publication  of  the  remarkable  effects  it  was 
seen  to  produce,  have  been  unable  to  bring  these  mineral  sub¬ 
stances  into  general  favour.  Since  the  introduction  of  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  as  an  application  by  itself,  has  been  almost  for¬ 
gotten  ;  and  bones,  rape  cake,  and  guano,  all  of  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  true  manures,  are  still  the  main  dependence  of  those 
who  cultivate  their  lands  by  the  aid  of  portable  manures. 

This  unwillingness  to  employ,  or  to  rely,  upon  saline  sub¬ 
stances  as  manures,  has  been  aided  by  another  series  of  observa¬ 
tions  of  great  interest,  and  of  important  practical  consequence — 
the  true  explanation  of  which  is  even  now  but  little  understood 
by  practical  men.  The  scientific  investigation  of  them,  how¬ 
ever,  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  most  beautiful  physiological 
principles,  and  to  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  value  of  che¬ 
mical  science  to  agricultural  practice. 

It  was  found,  for  example,  that  though  in  some  countries,  and 
upon  some  soils,  the  use  of  gypsum,  saltpetre,  common  salt,  and 
pther  similar  sqbstances,  produced  strikingly  beneficial  results, 
yet  that  upon  other  soils,  and  in  other  localities,  they  produced 
no  sensible  effect  at  all.  How  was  this  to  be  accounted  for?  If 
these  substances  merely  acted  as  stimulants,  why  were  they  in¬ 
capable  of  stimulating  a  poor  and  laggard  crop  in  one  soil  as  well 
as  in  another  ?  The  difference  of  their  action  in  the  several  cir- 
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cumstances,  must  depend  upon  some  difference  in  the  soils  them¬ 
selves. 

Then  Chemistry  was  asked  to  analyse  these  soils — a  work  at 
first  but  unskilfully  performed,  and  still  very  rarely  completed 
with  accuracy  and  care.  This  has  arisen  in  part  from  the  inhe¬ 
rent  ditiiculties  of  the  process,  and  partly  from  the  little  remune¬ 
ration  of  any  kind,  either  for  time  or  skill,  which  those  most 
deeply  interested  in  sucli  enquiries  have  offered  to  the  chemical 
investigator.  So  little,  indeed,  is  still  understood  by  practical 
men  of  the  analytical — the  highest  branch  of  the  chemical  art — 
that  the  rigorous  analysis  of  a  soil  is  looked  upon  as  the  work  of 
a  few  hours,  or,  at  the  utmost,  of  two  or  three  days  only ;  and 
the  money  or  other  value  attached  to  the  discovery  of  this  or  that 
ingredient,  is  judged  of  accordingly.  In  this  line,  the  largest 
amount  of  work  hitherto  done  has  been  performed  by  the  Ger¬ 
man  agricultural  chemist,  Sprengel,  and  is  recorded  in  his  work 
upon  soils,  of  which  we  have,  among  other  publications,  pre¬ 
fixed  the  title  to  the  present  article.  The  accuracy  of  Sprengel  has 
recently  been  impugned  by  Liebig,  in  that  furtiter  in  re  style  he 
usually  employs  in  reference  to  those  with  whom  he  happens  to 
differ.  But  we  are  not  inclined  to  go  along  with  him  in  his 
sweeping  condemnation  of  all  Sprengel’s  analyses;  and  we  can¬ 
not  agree  ungraciously  to  reject  the  entire  labours  of  a  long  life 
— expended  upon  a  branch  to  which  no  other  equally  skilful 
Chemist  had,  for  nearly  twenty  years,  thought  proper  to  turn  his 
attention. 

Now,  through  the  labours  of  Sprengel  chiefly — not  solely,  for 
he  had  predecessors  and  contemporaries  also,  though  less  labori¬ 
ous,  and  less  clear  and  decided  in  their  opinions  than  himself 
— it  has  been  established  regarding  soils — 

1.  That  they  all  contain  a  certain  proportion  of  organic, 
chiefly  vegetable  matter,  which  readily  burns  away  when  they 
are  heated  to  redness  in  the  air.  This  combustible  matter  in 
peaty  soils  sometimes  amounts  to  50  or  60  per  cent  of  the  whole 
weight ;  while  in  clay  soils,  such  as  the  white  undrained  clays  of 
Lanarkshire,  less  than  one  per  cent  is  present. 

2.  That  in  all  naturally  fertile  soils,  the  incombustible  part 
contains  a  notable  quantity  of  each  of  ten  or  eleven  different 
mineral  substances. 

3.  That  soils  in  which  one  or  more  of  these  substances  is 
either  wholly  wanting,  or  is  not  present  in  sufficient  quantity, 
will  not  produce  good  crops. 

4.  That  to  these  latter  soils  what  is  wanting  may  be  artifi¬ 
cially  added,  and  that  thus  their  fertility  may  be  increased,  re¬ 
stored,  or  maintained. 
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5.  That  some  of  these  substances,  when  present  in  excess  in 
the  soil,  become  noxious  to  the  plant ;  and  that,  to  render  such 
a  soil  productive,  this  excess  must  be,  in  some  way  or  other, 
removed. 

These  five  propositions  comprehend  nearly  all  that  is  of  im¬ 
portance,  in  regard  to  the  incombustible  part  of  the  soil.  They 
are  all  fully  and  frequently  stated  in  the  works  of  Sprengel. 
They  are  illustrated  and  enforced  in  those  of  Liebig  and  John¬ 
ston.  It  would  interfere  with  our  present  purpose  to  dwell  upon 
the  combustible  or  organic  part  of  the  soil. 

But,  with  the  aid  of  these  propositions,  the  general  doctrine  of 
soils,  and  the  action  of  saline  or  mineral  manures,  becomes  so  far 
clear  and  simple.  A  soil,  to  be  fertile,  must  contain  ten  or  eleven 
known  substances.  If  any  of  these  be  altogether  absent,  you  will 
improve  your  soil  by  adding  them  to  it;  if  they  are  present,  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  them  will  do  no  good.  If  salt  or  gypsum,  for  example, 
or  the  ingredients  of  wood  ashes,  be  wholly  absent,  you  will 
obtain  large  crops  by  adding  these  substances  largely  to  the  soil ; 
if  they  are  merely  deficient,  a  smaller  application  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  ;  if  they  are  already  present  in  sufficient  quantity,  any  appli¬ 
cation  of  them  to  the  soil  will  be  so  much  money  thrown  away. 
The  substances  hitherto  called  stimulants,  now  appear  to  be  only 
necessary  ingredients  of  a  fertile  soil.  Their  true  relation  to 
vegetable  life,  was  only  ascertained  by  a  further  advance  on  the 
road  of  discovery,  to  which  we  shall  by  and  by  advert. 

But  here  other  branches  of  science  stepped  in  to  aid — in  some 
degree,  to  generalize — this  important  deduction  of  analytical  che¬ 
mistry,  and  to  make  it  more  widely  useful.  Geology  has  ascer¬ 
tained,  that  the  several  varieties  of  loose  or  drifted  materials 
which  cover  the  earth’s  surface,  and  form  our  soils,  are  only  the 
debris,  or  weather-worn  relics  of  the  solid  rocks ;  and  that  they 
are  more  or  less  related  in  composition  to  the  rocks  themselves, 
from  which  they  are  respectively  derived.  Further,  with  the 
aid  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy,  it  was  known  to  geologists 
that  the  several  beds  or  masses  of  rock  which  form  the  crust  of 
the  globe,  consist  either  of  different  materials,  or  of  the  same 
materials  in  different  proportions.  The  same  must  be  the  case 
therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  soils  formed  from  them. 
Thus,  a  limestone  soil  would  originally  abound  in  lime — a  dolo- 
mitic  soil,  in  both  lime  and  magnesia — a  red  marl,  or  red  sand¬ 
stone  soil,  in  gypsum  perhaps,  or  in  common  salt — a  trap  soil, 
in  lime  and  oxide  of  iron  ;  and  a  mica-slate,  or  granite  soil,  in 
potash  and  other  alcaline  matter. 

Now  a  geological  map  exhibits,  by  its  several  colours,  the 
several  areas  over  which  this  or  that  rock  extends.  The  general 
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character  and  composition,  therefore,  of  the  soils  over  those  areas 
is  known  by  a  simple  inspection  of  the  map.  And  if  one  kind  of 
treatment  has  been  found  prohtable,  or  one  kind  of  application 
favourable  to  the  crops  in  one  part  of  each  of  those  areas,  the 
probability  becomes  very  strong  that  they  will  prove  equally 
beneficial  on  other  parts  of  the  same  areas,  or  in  other  countries 
where  the  same  rocks  and  soils  occur.  The  amount  of  really 
useful  practical  knowledge  which  this  relation  between  the  geolo¬ 
gical  structure  of  a  district,  and  the  chemical  constitution  of  its 
soils,  puts  within  the  reach  of  the  intelligent  agriculturist,  is  very 
great.  The  broad  generalizations  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  or 
to  which  it  points,  must  enter  as  an  element  into  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  political  considerations. 

Again,  the  Physical  Geography  of  a  district  we  know  has  much 
influence  upon  its  climate,  and  therefore  upon  the  fertility  of  its 
soils,  and  their  capability  of  growing  or  ripening  this  or  that 
crop.  The  broad  plain,  the  deep  valley,  and  the  high  mountain, 
all  affect  the  agricultural  capabilities  of  a  tract  of  country, 
whatever  the  composition  of  its  soils  may  be.  But  we  do  not 
at  first  sight  see  how,  independently  of  their  geological  struc¬ 
ture,  such  differences  in  Physical  Geography  should  affect  the 
actual  chemical  composition,  and  consequently  modify  the  che¬ 
mical  and  agricultural  treatment  of  the  soil.  And  yet  they  do 
so  in  many  ways,  some  of  which  are  striking  enough.  Thus 
a  plain  country  receives  over  all  its  surface  the  equal  influences 
of  the  rains  and  winds  of  heaven,  and  consequently  is  alike  ren¬ 
dered  fertile  or  alike  injured  over  its  whole  extent  by  atmospheric 
agencies ;  but  where  high  lands  exist,  the  mountain  tops  at¬ 
tract  the  rains,  and  streams  of  water  flow  down  the  sides,  wash¬ 
ing  the  soils  of  the  upper  country,  and  carrying  down  their  spoils 
to  the  more  level  spots,  or  to  the  bottoms  of  the  valleys.  An  im¬ 
portant  chemical  difference  is  thus  produced  among  the  soils  of 
the  district.  The  elements  of  fertility  may  abound  in  the  land 
below,  while  comparative  unproductiveness  distinguishes  the  soil 
above.  So  one  side  of  a  hill  exposed  to  the  beating  rain  and 
long  prevailing  winds,  will  yield  a  different  produce  and  in  dif¬ 
ferent  quantities  from  that  which  is  sheltered  from  the  cold,  and 
is  watered  by  less  frequent  and  warmer  rains.  Again,  where  the 
sea  girdles  an  island-coast  like  ours,  its  hills  and  valleys  affect 
the  constitution  of  its  soils  more  strikingly  still.  The  wind 
sweeps  across  the  North  Sea,  or  it  comes  over  the  broad  Atlan¬ 
tic.  It  frets  and  rufBes  the  waters  as  it  passes  along ;  it  lifts 
the  crests  of  the  waves,  and  plays  among  their  streaming  hair ; 
it  bears  along  a  briny  spray,  which  it  sprinkles  widely  over  the 
land,  moistening  with  a  salt  dew  the  fields  and  forests  which 
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lie  in  its  way.  Let  a  ridge  of  hills  interrupt  its  course,  it  depo¬ 
sits  on  the  seaward  slope  a  large  proportion  of  its  watery  burden, 
and  is  turned  upwards  from  the  land  in  its  further  career.  Thus 
the  salt  is  spread  in  abundance  over  the  face  of  the  hills  which 
look  towards  the  sea,  and  along  the  plain  which  separates  them 
from  its  shores — while  the  flats  or  valleys  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ridge  are  seldom  reached  by  these  bounteous  visitings  of  nature. 

And  in  what  does  this  alleged  bounty  of  nature  consist,  or  in 
what  way  is  it  felt?  A  fertile  soil  contains,  as  we  have  seen,  in 
its  incombustible  part  a  sensible  proportion  of  ten  or  eleven 
different  substances,  which  are  necessary  to  its  fertility.  Of 
these  substances  sea  water  contains  six  or  seven.  Where  it  is  con¬ 
stantly  sprinkled  over  the  land,  therefore,  it  is  constantly  adding 
these  to  the  soil.  Thus  it  happens  that  those  saline  substances 
which  the  sea  water  contains — common  salt,  namely,  and  gypsum, 
and  sulphate  of  magnesia — may  prove  of  no  use  when  sprinkled 
by  the  farmer  upon  lands  which  are  more  or  less  exposed  to  the 
sea  breeze;  while  on  the  landward  side  of  mountain  ridges,  and 
in  sheltered  flats  and  valleys,  they  may  return  many  times  the 
cost  of  their  application,  to  the  farmer  who  skilfully  and  with 
knowledge  applies  them. 

The  rains  of  heaven,  as  we  have  seen,  wash  the  tops  of  the 
high  hills,  and  carry  the  soluble  parts  of  their  soils  to  the  bot¬ 
toms.  So  the  same  rains  more  or  less  quickly  wash  all  soils, 
and  carry  into  the  sea  the  riches  of  the  land.  But  kind  nature, 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind,  wafts  back  again  a  part  at  least  of 
those  substances  which  the  rain  had  carried  away ;  and  thus,  in 
spite  even  of  the  neglect  or  careless  waste  of  unskilful  husbandry, 
maintains  the  fertility  of  whole  districts,  of  which  the  productive¬ 
ness  would  otherwise  gradually  decrease.  The  agricultural 
value  of  an  insular  position  becomes  thus  apparent.  The  rains 
wash  out  saline  substances  from  the  soil,  but  the  winds  from 
every  quarter  bring  them  back;  and  a  green  and  luxuriant  vege¬ 
tation  is  kept  up,  where  otherwise  the  ingredients  of  a  fertile  soil 
could  only  be  brought  together  by  the  labour  and  industry  of 
man.  The  fields  of  our  sister  isle  owe  something  of  their  ‘  eme¬ 
rald  green’  to  the  winds  and  waters  of  the  wide  Atlantic. 

To  such  practical  results,  far  more  numerous  than  our  limits 
permit  us  even  to  notice,  did,  and  still  does,  the  chemical  exami¬ 
nation  of  soils  lead  the  enquiring  agriculturist.  But  at  this  stage 
of  his  enquiries,  another  striking  feature  presented  itself,  the  study 
of  which  led  to  further  and  more  satisfactory,  because  more 
advanced,  conclusions.  It  was  seen  that,  on  the  same  soil,  the 
application  of  the  same  substance — for  the  sake  of  simplicity, 
suppose  it  a  saline  substance — promoted  the  growth  of  one  crop 
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and  not  of  another.  If  clover  and  wheat,  for  example,  grew  on 
different  parts  of  the  same  held,  it  was  seen  that  gypsum  or 
common  salt  would  greatly  increase  the  luxuriance  of  the  one, 
while  it  caused  little  or  no  change  in  the  appearance  or  produce 
of  the  other.  Something,  therefore,  must  depend  upon  the  kind 
of  plant  which  is  grown  upon  it,  as  well  as  upon  the  chemical 
constitution  of  the  soil  itself.  There  must  be  some  as  yet 
unknown  chemical  relation  between  the  crop  to  be  grown,  and 
the  manure  which  could  be  beneficially  applied  to  it.  What  was 
the  nature  of  this  relation  ?  If  discovered,  might  it  not  be 
brought  to  bear  advantageously  upon  practice  ? 

These  new,  questions  gave  rise  to  new,  refined,  and  tedious 
chemical  investigations  into  the  nature  and  composition  of  plants, 
and  of  their  several  parts.  A  new  field  was  opened  to  the  view, 
on  which  much  labour  has  already  been  expended,  from  which 
much  knowledge  has  been  reaped,  but  by  far  the  largest  propor¬ 
tion  of  which  is  as  yet  wholly  unexplored.  We  shall  briefly 
glance  at  the  points  which  may  already  be  considered  us  in  some 
degree  established. 

1.  All  plants,  like  all  productive  soils,  consist  of  an  organic  or 
combustible,  and  an  inorganic  or  incombustible,  part.  The  dif¬ 
ference,  in  this  respect,  between  the  plant  and  the  soil  is,  that 
the  latter  contains  only  from  three  to  ten  parts,  the  former  from 
ninety  to  ninety-eight  parts  of  combustible  matter. 

2.  That  the  incombustible  part  or  ash  of  the  plant  contains 
a  sensible  quantity  of  from  eight  to  eleven  different  substances — 
these  substances  being  the  same  exaclhj  as  are  found  in  all  fertile 
soils. 

3.  That  though  these  substances  are  all  present  in  all  our  cul¬ 
tivated  crops,  yet  that  some  of  them  are  more  abundant  in  some 
plants  than  in  others — and  in  some  parts  of  the  same  plant  than  in 
other  parts.  Thus  in  some  vegetables,  lime  abounds;  in  others, 
magnesia;  in  others,  potash,  and  so  on;  while  in  one  part  of  a  plant 
much  silica,  in  another  much  bone  earth  may  be  uniformly  present. 

These  points  are  not  new.  They  were  first  put  forward,  but 
darkly,  by  Kuckert — were  in  some  measure  understood  by  De 
Saussure — were  clearly  brought  out  and  enforced  in  the  several 
German  works  of  Sprengel ;  but  were  first  presented  in  a  capti¬ 
vating  form  to  the  British  public  in  the  work  of  Professor  Liebig. 

We  do  not  specify  here  other  less  general  and  less  intelligible 
results.  From  those  which  have  been  stated,  much  light  is 
thrown  upon  practical  points  which  were  previously  unintelli¬ 
gible.  Thus,  it  no  longer  appears  singular  that  all  fertile  soils 
should  contain  ten  or  eleven  incombustible  substances.  These 
substances  are  constituent  parts  of  all  plants,  without  which 
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they  cannot  exist  or  grow  in  a  healthy  manner ;  and  the  soils  are 
fertile  only  because  they  are  in  a  condition  to  give  to  the  grow¬ 
ing  plant  every  thing  it  requires  for  the  building  up  of  its  several 
parts.  Again,  a  soil  in  which  some  of  these  materials  are  want¬ 
ing  or  defective,  is  barren  or  poorly  productive,  because  it  cannot 
supply  all  the  wants  of  the  plant,  or  cannot  do  so  with  sufficient 
rapidity.  The  plant  may  be  likened  to  the  bricklayer,  and  the 
soil  to  the  labourer — without  both  mortar  and  bricks  the  wall 
cannot  ascend  ;  and  unless  they  are  supplied  with  sufficient 
quickness,  the  progress  of  the  work  will  be  necessarily  retarded. 

So  it  was  explained  also  why  a  soil  from  which  none  of  those 
substances  was  wholly  absent  would  grow  a  plant  A,  while  it 
refused  to  grow  a  plant  B.  Those  different  plants*might  demand 
lime,  or  magnesia,  or  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid,  in  different 
jiroportions.  A  crop  A,  which  required  much  potash  to  bring 
it  to  perfection,  would  not  flourish  in  a  soil  because  it  abounded 
in  lime ;  while  a  crop  B,  which  demanded  much  lime,  or  pho^ 
]>horic  acid,  would  grow  feebly  and  with  slowness  where  these 
were  scarce,  however  much  soda  or  potash  the  soil  might  contain. 

Thus  it  appeared  further  why  in  natural  forests  successive 
races  of  trees,  broad  and  narrow  leaved,  succeed  each  other — 
why  on  the  old  pastures  and  prairies  the  grasses  of  one  age  die 
out,  as  races  and  families  of  men  do,  to  be  replaced  for  a  time  by 
other  species  of  herbage — and  why,  in  practical  husbandry,  a 
rotation  of  crops  is  most  conducive  both  to  the  profit  of  the  far¬ 
mer,  and  to  the  permanent  fertility  of  the  land.  Of  those  things 
of  which  one  crop  contains  and  requires  much,  another  crop  con¬ 
tains  and  therefore  requires  less.  Thus,  if  we  alternate  the  kind 
of  plants  we  raise,  we  shall  exhaust  the  whole  soil  equably  ;  but 
continue  one  kind  of  crop  too  long,  and  the  land  becomes  sick  of 
it — that  is,  it  cannot  supply  with  sufficient  rapidity  or  abundance 
those  substances  which  this  crop  especially  requires. 

And  now  the  true  action  of  those  saline  substances,  hitherto 
called  stimulants,  became  more  clearly  manifest.  They  no  longer 
appeared  to  act  like  wine  upon  the  human  body,  exciting  it  to 
an  abnormal  or  unnatural  effort,  which  was  afterwards  necessarily 
succeeded  by  languor,  feebleness,  and  depression.  They  were 
acknowledged  really  to  feed  the  plant;  since  they  supplied  those 
things  out  of  which  its  several  parts  were  built  up,  and  without 
which  they  could  not  be  satisfactorily  completed.  And  if  the  soil 
was  less  productive  in  after  years,  in  consequence  of  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  these  substances,  it  was  because  the  crop  had  extracted 
from  the  soil  more  than  the  manure  had  given  to  it.  The  so-called 
stimulant  supplied  potash,  or  soda,  or  lime  only  to  the  soil,  and, 
getting  these  readily,  the  plant  grew  rapidly;  but  it  gathered 
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out  of  the  soil,  at  the  same  time,  magnesia,  and  sulphur,  and 
phosphorus,  without  which  it  could  not  grow.  The  large  crops 
which  were  carried  olF  exhausted  the  soil,  therefore,  of  these 
latter  substances;  and  unless  these  were  added  again  in  some 
form  or  other,  the  soil  must  remain  impoverished,  and  more  or 
less  unproductive.  If  the  builder  have  abundance  of  stone  or 
bricks,  and  we  give  him  mortar  in  addition,  his  walls  and  houses 
will  rise  rapidly ;  but  the  faster  they  rise,  the  sooner  will  his 
bricks  be  exhausted ;  and  when  this  happens,  we  shall  look  in 
vain  for  an  advance  in  his  work,  if  we  continue  to  supply  him 
with  mortar  only.  Give  him  a  new  supply  of  bricks,  however, 
and  he  will  start  afresh.  So  it  is  with  the  soil.  The  so-called 
stimulants  excite  the  plants  after  the  same  manner  as  the  mortar 
excites  the  builder — leave  behind  a  languor  or  exhaustion  of  a 
similar  description,  to  be  removed,  also,  after  a  similar  manner. 

Further,  it  appears  that  plants  must  of  necessity  obtain  these 
saline  substances  if  we  desire  them  to  grow ;  that  we  must  there¬ 
fore  add  them  to  the  soil,  unless  nature  kindly  interposes  in  our 
behalf,  and,  by  some  of  her  happy  contrivances,  repairs  the  con¬ 
stant  exhaustion.  VVe  must  also  add  those  particular  substances 
in  which  our  soils  are  specially  deficient — which  the  crop  we 
wish  to  raise  specially  requires  to  bring  it  to  perfection — or  of 
which  the  liquid  manure  we  have  so  long  allowed  to  run  to 
waste,  has  especially  robbed  the  land. 

And  here  Geology  again  comes  in,  at  once  receiving  and  giving 
light  in  reference  to  this  important  branch  of  agricultural  inves¬ 
tigation.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  geological  map  tells  us  of 
the  general  characters  and  composition  of  soils  over  large  areas — 
when  they  rest  upon  or  are  derived  from  rocks  of  the  same  kind,  or 
of  the  same  age.  This  information  it  gives  us,  because  of  certain 
chemical  analyses  previously  made  of  the  soils  and  rocks  of  the 
different  geological  formations.  But  Botanists  had  often  remark¬ 
ed,  that  besides  the  marked  influence  of  climate  on  the  growth 
and  dispersion  of  the  vegetable  races,  the  investigation  of  which 
had  given  rise  to  interesting  treatises  on  the  Geographical 
distribution  qfplants^  other  circumstances  also  materially  affected 
their  choice  of  a  site,  or  place  of  growth.  It  was  seen  that  the 
habitat  of  a  plant  depended  upon  the  general  character  of  the 
soil,  as  well  as  upon  the  general  nature  of  the  climate.  Whole 
geological  formations  were  characterized  by  the  luxuriant  growth 
of  certain  races  of  plants ;  while,  even  in  climates  known  to  be 
favourable  to  them,  other  races  of  plants  refused  to  flourish  on 
the  soils  by  which  these  formations  were  covered.  Hence  arose 
the  enquiry  as  to  the  Geological  distribution  of  plants.  But  the 
reason  of  this  peculiar  distribution  became  apparent,  when  it  was 
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shown,  on  the  one  hand,  that  each  race  or  order  of  plants  had 
special  wants  which  the  soil  alone  could  supply ;  and,  on  the 
other,  that  each  geological  formation  was  covered  with  a  soil 
more  or  less  special  in  composition,  which  could  supply  one  or 
more  of  the  substances  required  by  plants  in  larger  quantity  than 
it  could  supply  the  rest.  Hence  the  seeds  of  plants,  wafted  every 
where  by  the  wind,  take  root,  and  grow  up  most  luxuriantly 
where  Mie  special  wants  of  each  are  most  easily  and  fully  supplied; 
and  each  geological  formation  at  once  favours,  and  is  favoured 
by,  its  own  tribes  of  plants.  Thus  the  plants  become  to  the  Agri¬ 
culturist  an  index  both  of  the  general  character  and  of  the  che¬ 
mical  constitution  of  the  soil ;  and  to  the  Geologist,  of  the  kind  of 
rock  from  which  the  soils  are  derived,  and  upon  which  they 
probably  rest ;  while  the  Botanist  is  taught  where  his  wild  plants 
are  most  likely  to  be  found,  and  where  this  or  that  natural 
family  will  be  unwilling  to  grow. 

We  pass  over  other  applications  of  Geology ;  but  there  re¬ 
mains  still  one  important  consequence  deduced  from  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  plants,  to  which  a  brief  attention  must  be  given.  Saline 
substances  are  necessary  to  plants.  They  exist  in  all  their 
healthy  parts.  But  it  bad  been  observed,  in  practice,  that  where 
one  substance — such  as  gypsum,  or  common  salt,  or  nitrate  of 
soda — when  applied  alone,  failed  to  produce  a  good  effect  upon 
the  crop,  a  mixture  of  two  or  more  would  remarkably  promote 
its  grow  th.  Such  facts  as  these  were  explained  at  once,  when  it 
became  known  that  the  plant  required  the  constituents  of  all 
these  substances  to  build  up  its  several  parts;  and  that,  if  the 
soil  were  defective  in  several  of  them,  you  could  not  hope  to 
render  it  productive  by  the  addition  of  only  one.  But  add,  in 
the  form  of  a  mixture,  a  portion  of  each  of  those  substances  of 
which  it  could  not  readily  yield  a  full  supply  to  the  growing 
plat\t,  and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  would  be  renewed  or  restored. 

'I'hese  artificial  mixtures  are  safer  and  surer,  as  they  are  nearer 
also  in  composition,  to  those  natural  mixtures  of  the  farm-yard 
and  to  other  common  manures,  so  long,  so  highly,  and  so  de¬ 
servedly  esteemed  among  practical  men.  Artificial  mixtures, 
besides,  can  be  especially  adapted  both  to  the  wants  of  the  soil,  as 
ascertained  by  direct  analysis,  and  to  the  special  wants  of  the 
several  crops  we  wish  to  raise.  Whatever  substances  the  crop  A, 
B,  or  C,  is  known  to  require,  these  can  be  mixed  together,  so  as 
to  make  them  severally  grow  in  any  soil ;  or  they  can  be  adapted 
to  the  known  constitution  of  a  given  soil,  so  as  to  promote  espe¬ 
cially  the  growth  of  A  or  B  on  that  kind  of  soil  only. 

This  doctrine  of  mixtures  has  called  new  arts  into  existence, 
and  established  new  manufactories.  Indeed,  manures  of  all 
kinds,  with  pretensions  of  every  character,  are  offered  to  the 
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uninstructed  farmers,  by  men  whose  sole  object  often  is  the  accu¬ 
mulation  of  money  by  the  establishment  of  a  lucrative  trade. 
This  is  an  evil  which  can  scarcely  be  avoided  in  the  progress 
of  knowledge.  Those  who  know  a  little,  impose,  though  not 
always  intentionally,  upon  those  who  know  less.  The  sure 
remedy  for  such  evils  will  arise  of  itself,  from  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  a  higher  knowledge.  In  the  mean  time,  those  who 
are  likely  to  suffer — the  practical  men — should  provide  themselves 
with,  or  should  secure  access  to  an  authority  on  whom  they  can 
rely,  till  another  generation  springs  up  which  may  more  safely 
rely  upon  itself. 

Thus  far  it  appears  that  out  of  the  study  of  manures  there 
have  sprung  up  long  trains  of  chemical  research — throwing  light 
upon  old  practices — pointing  out  improvements — suggesting  new 
methods  more  certain,  more  economical,  or  more  productive — and 
giving  to  the  art  of  culture  something  of  a  secure  and  scientific 
foundation. 

But  all  these  researches  could  not  be  carried  on  without  giving 
rise  to  speculations,  more  or  less  crude,  in  regard  to  the  food  of 
plants  in  general,  and  to  those  various  points  in  vegetable  phy¬ 
siology  which  are  so  closely  connected  with  the  nature  and  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  principle  of  life ;  and  with  the  conditions  under 
which  life  begins  or  can  continue  to  manifest  itself. 

Among  these  speculators  the  boldest  and  most  fanciful  are 
Liebig  and  Dumas.  Their  works,  the  titles  of  whieh  are 
placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  have  had  a  wide  circulation  in 
this  and  other  countries.  Between  these  two  writers  there  are 
certain  points  in  dispute,  both  as  to  fact  and  as  to  priority  of 
publication,  with  which  it  is  notour  intention  at  present  to  inter¬ 
fere.  We  shall  advert  only  to  one  of  Liebig’s  more  important 
speculations,  which,  though  really  unsound,  has  been  adopted 
by  many  in  deference  to  his  opinion,  and  is  likely,  in  various 
ways,  to  exercise  a  hurtful  influence  both  upon  the  progress  and 
upon  the  practice  of  scientific  agriculture. 

Plants,  as  we  have  seen,  consist  of  two  parts,  a  combustible 
and  an  incombustible  part.  The 'latter  is  derived  wholly  from 
the  soil ;  and  though  it  is  comparatively  small  in  quantity,  we 
have  already  shown  how  important  it  is  to  the  growth  and  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  the  plant.  The  combustible  or  organic  part  forms 
from  ninety  to  ninety-eight  parts  of  the  whole  weight  of  our 
hiiy,  corn,  and  root  crops.  Whence  is  this  organic  part  of 
plants  derived  ?  We  know  only  two  sources  from  which  it  can 
be  obtained  by  the  plant — from  the  soil  or  from  the  air — from 
the  one  by  its  roots,  from  the  other  by  its  leaves  and  young  stems. 
But  to  which  of  these  sources  is  the  plant  most  indebted  ? 
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The  organic  part  of  plants  consists  of  four  elementary  sub¬ 
stances,  as  chemists  call  them — carbon,  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and 
nitrogen.  Water  is  composed  of  two  of  these — hydrogen  and 
oxygen.  This  water  enters  into  plants  both  by  their  roots  and 
by  their  leaves,  is  capable  of  being  decomposed  in  their  interior, 
and  thus  may  alone  be  supposed,  under  favourable  conditions,  to 
yield  an  ample  supply  of  hydrogen  and  of  oxygen  to  the  growing 
plant  But  whence  do  plants  derive  their  carbon  and  nitrogen, 
and  in  what  form  do  these  elements  enter  into  the  vegetable  cir¬ 
culation  ? 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  plants  drink  in  from  the  air,  through 
their  leaves,  a  variable  proportion  of  their  carbon,  in  the  form  of 
carbonic  acid  • — the  rest  they  extract  from  the  soil  by  their 
roots.  But  in  what  form  does  the  latter  portion  enter  into  the 
roots  ? 

Again,  it  is  believed  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  does 
not  enter  directly^  or  in  its  gaseous  form,  into  the  circulation  of 
plants  in  general,  either  by  their  roots  or  by  their  leaves.  But 
this  gas  is  necessary  to  their  existence.  In  what  form  of  combi¬ 
nation,  then,  does  it  enter  into  plants,  and  is  it  by  their  leaves 
or  by  their  roots  that  in  this  form  it  chiefly  gains  admission  ? 
On  these  two  points  Liebig  maintains — 

1.  That  the  carbon  of  plants  enters  into  their  circulation  only 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid ;  that  the  leaves  inhale  it  from  the 
air,  and  the  roots  from  the  soil ;  and  that  (neglecting  the  nitro¬ 
gen  it  contains)  the  chief  use  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the  soil 
is  to  yield  this  carbonic  acid  to  the  roots. 

2.  That  the  nitrogen  enters  plants  only  in  the  form  of  ammo¬ 
nia;!  that  this  ammonia  exists  in  the  atmosphere,  and  is  partly 
extracted  from  it  by  the  leaves,  and  partly  washed  down  by  the 
rains  which  convey  it  to  the  roots. 

According  to  these  hypotheses,  carbonic  acid  and  ammonia 
form  the  sole  organic  food  of  plants ;  and  we  have  only  to  pre¬ 
sent  these  compounds  in  suflicient  abundance,  along  with  the  in¬ 
organic  substances  which  they  also  require,  to  make  plants  grow, 
at  our  will,  with  greater  or  with  less  rapidity  and  luxuriance. 
This  theory  is  simple,  is  easily  intelligible,  and  has  been  widely 


*  Carbonic  acid  is  the  kind  of  air  that  escapes  from  champagne  and 
soda  water,  when  it  effervesces.  It  consists  of  carbon  and  oxygen. 
Atmospheric  air  is  a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases,  with  about 
one  two-thousand>iive>hundredth  of  its  bulk  of  this  carbonic  acid. 

f  Ammonia  consists  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen,  and  when  it  enters  by 
the  roots  or  leaves,  may  yield  both  of  these  elements  to  the  growing 
plant. 
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assented  to  by  certain  classes  of  readers.  We  almost  regret  that 
it  is  not  universally  true. 

To  establish  his  first  ))roposition,  Liebig  enters  into  an  elabo¬ 
rate  argument  to  show  that  certain  insoluble  compounds  of  the 
humic  and  ulmic  acids,  which  are  known  to  exist  in  the  vege¬ 
table  matter  of  the  soil,  cannot  enter  in  such  quantity  into  the 
roots  of  plants  as  materially  to  augment  their  substance,  or  to 
aid  their  growth.  All  that  he  says  on  this  point  may  be  true, 
and  yet  the  conclusion  to  which  be  jumps  is  certainly  not  war¬ 
ranted  by  his  premises.  There  are  soluble  compounds  of  these 
acids  which  are  formed  in  the  soil,  and  soluble  compounds  of 
Other  kinds  which  contain  carbon,  which  may,  and  we  believe 
do,  enter  into  the  roots  of  plants,  and  which  minister  in  a  vari¬ 
able  degree  to  their  substance  and  their  growth.  We  do  not 
hold,  therefore,  that  plants  derive  their  carbon  wholly  from  car¬ 
bonic  acid,  or  that  the  organic  matter  of  the  soil  yields  carbon 
to  their  roots  in  no  other  form.  It  is  more  consistent  with  expe¬ 
rience  and  with  all  the  scientific  evidence  we  possess  upon  the 
subject,  that  we  may,  and  can,  aid  the  growth  of  our  crops,  by 
putting  within  the  reach  of  their  roots  other  organic  compounds 
also,  of  which  carbon  forms  a  part. 

Again,  the  main,  we  might  say  almost  the  sole,  support  of  the 
second  proposition,  in  regard  to  the  source  of  the  nitrogen  of 
plants,  rests  on  the  fact,  that  ammonia  exists  in  minute  quantity 
in  the  atmosphere.  This  fact  we  grant,  and  we  grant  also,  that 
it  is  often  brought  down  in  minute  quantities  in  rain  water. 
But  we  believe  also  that  it  exists,  and  is  formed,  in  the  soil, 
and  that  one  of  the  functions  of  the  vegetable  matter  of  the 
soil  is  to  aid  in  this  formation,  at  the  expense  of  the  nitrogen  of 
the  atmosphere.  We  agree  that  this  ammonia  enters  into  plants, 
and  ministers  to  their  growth ;  but  we  tbink,  in  opposition  to 
Liebig,  that  the  largest  proportion  of  this  compound  which  plants 
do  assimilate,  is  derived,  not  from  a  magazine  of  it  existing  in 
the  air,  but  from  stores  of  it  produced  in  the  soil — which  pr^uc-‘ 
tion  of  it  in  the  soil  the  skilful  husbandman  can  promote  bg  skilful 
management  of  his  land.  In  addition  to  what  is  contain^  in  Mr 
Johnston’s  Lectures  upon  this  subject,  our  readers  will  turn  with 
profit  to  Mulder’s  work ; — a  work  which  is,  in  our  opinion,  the 
soundest  and  safest  gift  that  Chemistry  has  yet  presented  to 
general  Physiology.  Only  part  of  it  is  yet  before  the  public, 
even  in  the  original  Dutch.  When  it  comes  into  our  hands  in  a 
complete  form,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  draw  the  attention  of  our 
readers  to  the  novel  researches,  the  profound  reasonings,  and  the 
beautiful  results  it  contains. 

But  further,  there  are  almost  countless  compounds  containing 
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nitrogen,  which  are  capable  of  being  dissolved  by  water.  Some 
of  these  descend  from  the  air  with  the  falling  rain,  some  exist  in 
the  waters  of  our  springs,  some  in  the  manures  we  add  to  the 
land,  and  some  are  formed  during  the  decay  of  the  vegetable 
matter  in  the  soil.  These  enter  into  the  roots,  and  no  doubt 
supply  a  variable  proportion  both  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  to  the 
growing  plant.  And  lastly,  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe, 
wherever  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  undergoing  slow 
decomposition,  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  the  production  of 
nitric  acid ;  *  and  in  the  air,  whenever  the  lightning  flashes,  it  is 
formed  in  minute  quantity  from  the  elements  of  the  air  itself. 
We  cannot  tell  how  much  of  this  acid  is  continually  produced  in 
nature,  but  it  must  be  very  great,  and  it  may  safely,  we  think, 
he  regarded,  in  the  general  vegetation  of  the  globe,  as  one  of  the 
main  forms  of  combination  in  which  nitrogen  enters  into  the 
circulation  of  living  plants. 

These  views  in  regard  to  the  organic  food  of  plants,  are  not  so 
simple  as  those  of  Liebig ;  but  they  are  truer  to  nature,  and  far 
more  likely  to  guide  the  practical  man  to  a  wise  and  profitable 
culture  of  his  land.  If  our  readers  wish  so  to  study  this  ques¬ 
tion,  as  to  understand  fully  the  force  of  the  points  we  have  put 
forward,  we  recommend  them,  upon  the  subject  of  carbon,  to  the 
works  of  Mulder  and  Johnston ;  and,  in  addition  to  these,  upon 
the  subject  of  nitrogen,  to  the  publications  also  of  Boussingault 
and  Dumas. 

To  all  the  researches  and  speculations  to  which  we  have 
hitherto  alluded,  as  well  as  to  others  which  we  have  no  space  to 
notice,  the  study  of  Manures  has  either  directly  or  indirectly  led. 
But  manures  are  of  chief  importance — indeed  derive  their  main 
interest  and  value — from  their  connexion  with  arable  culture;  and 
all  the  above  researches  may  be  considered  to  have  reference, 
almost  exclusively,  to  the  improvement  of  this  branch  of  prac¬ 
tical  agriculture.  But  there  is  another  branch  of  little  less  im¬ 
portance,  in  which  the  quality  or  constitution,  and  the  econo¬ 
mical  use  and  value,  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  are  subjects  of 
interest  and  of  constant  enquiry. 

Corn  and  potatoes  are  direct  food  for  man.  Turnips  and  green 
herbage  are  only  indirectly  convertible  to  his  use.  The  manu¬ 
facture  of  these  into  such  food  as  he  can  consume — into  beef, 
mutton,  and  pork,  or  into  milk,  butter,  and  cheese — gives  rise  to 


*  Nitric  acid  (aqua  fortis)  consists  of  nitrogen  and  oxygen.  It  exists 
in  nitrate  of  soda  and  in  saltpetre. 
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important  branches  of  rural  economy,  to  which  much  rural  indus¬ 
try  is  devoted,  and  a  great  breadth  of  land.  In  these  branches, 
it  is  as  important  to  convert  the  raw  vegetable  material — the 
turnips  and  herbage — into  the  largest  quantity  of  the  manufac¬ 
tured  article,  beef  or  cheese,  as  it  is,  in  arable  culture,  to  raise 
the  largest  possible  amount  of  grain  with  the  smallest  quantity 
of  manure,  and  with  the  least  injury  to  the  land.  Hence  arise 
many  questions  as  vitally  aifecting  this  indirect^  as  the  doctrine 
of  manures  affects  the  direct  method  of  raising  human  food. 

Thus  it  was  observed  that  one  kind  of  herbage,  or  corn  or  root, 
fattened  animals  more  quickly  than  another ;  or  aided  their 
growth  more ;  or  caused  them  to  yield  more  milk  ;  or  made  their 
milk  richer,  in  butter  or  in  cheese ;  that,  from  certain  kinds  of 
land,  or  after  some  modes  of  culture,  or  when  raised  by  the  aid 
of  some  kinds  of  manure,  the  same  kind  of.  produce  was  more 
nutritive ;  and  that,  when  given  in  some  states,  or  under  some 
known  conditions,  it  went  further,  and  was  therefore  more 
valuable  in  the  feeding  of  animals. 

How  many  curious  questions  are  suggested  by  such  observa¬ 
tions  as  the  f^ollowing!  Some  varieties  of  wheat  are  better  suited 
for  the  pastrycook;  others,  for  the  baker  of  bread.  Some  samples 
of  barley  refuse  to  melt  in  the  hands  of  the  brewer  and  distiller ; 
and  some  yield  more  brandy ;  while  others  lay  on  more  fat.  The 
Scottish  ploughman  refuses  bog  oats  for  his  brose-meal^  or  for 
his  oaten-cake,  because  they  make  it  tough ;  and  the  cotter’s 
family  prefer  Angus  oats  for  their  porridge-meal,  because  they 
swell,  and  become  bulky  and  consistent  in  the  pot,  and  go 
,  further  in  feeding  the  children  at  the  same  cost.  7'he  pea  some¬ 
times  refuses  to  boil  soft ;  and  potatoes,  on  some  soils  and  with 
some  manures,  persist  in  growing  waxy.  If  Swedish  turnips 
sell  for  thirty  shillings  a  ton — as  in  large  towns  they  often  do — 
yellow  turnips  will  bring  only  about  twenty-five,  and  white 
globes,  eighteen ;  while  all  the  varieties  cease  to  feed  well  as  soon 
as  a  second  growth  commences. 

What  is  the  cause  of  such  differences  as  these?  How  do  they 
arise?  Can  they  be  controlled?  Can  we  by  cultivation  remove 
them?  Can  we  raise  produce  of  this  or  that  quality  at  our 
pleasure  ? 

Such  questions,  constantly  arising,  have  led  to  extended  ana¬ 
lyses  of  the  food  consumed  both  by  cattle  and  by  man  ;  and  from 
these  analyses — still  far  from  being  complete — most  curious, 
most  interesting,  and  most  practically  important  results  have 
already  been  obtained.  Let  us  glance  at  some  of  the  partial 
generalizations  which  have  been  arrived  at,  and  which  may  be 
provisionally  adopted,  by  practical  men. 
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We  have  already  seen  that  all  vegetable  productions  contain 
from  ninety  to  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  combustible  or  organic 
matter.  Kow,  this  organic  part  has  been  found,  in  all  cases,  to 
contain  three  different  classes  of  substances  : — 

First,  the  starch  class,  which  comprehends  starch,  gum,  and 
sugar,  and  certain  other  substances  of  a  similar  kind. 

Second,  the  fatty  class,  which  comprehends  solid  and  liquid 
oils  of  various  kinds,  of  which  the  oils  extracted  from  seeds  and 
nuts  are  familiar  examples. 

Third,  the  gluten  class,  which  comprehends  the  gluten*  of 
wheat,  vegetable  albumen,  vegetable  casein,  and  some  other  ana¬ 
logous  substances,  the  distinctive  characters  of  which  have  not 
as  yet  been  thoroughly  investigated. 

These  several  classes  of  substances  are  always  to  be  found  in 
sensible  quantity  in  all  our  cultivated  crops ;  but  their  propor¬ 
tions  vary  in  different  plants,  in  different  parts  of  the  same  plant, 
and  in  the  same  part  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  different  cli¬ 
mates,  on  unlike  soils,  or  by  the  aid  of  different  manures.  Hence 
the  occasional  differences  in  the  sensible  qualities  of  the  same 
vegetable,  under  different  circumstances — the  waxiness  of  the 
potato,  the  hardness  of  the  pea,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the 
barley — become  intelligible.  The  several  organic  constituents 
of  the  grain  and  root  crops  are  present  in  unlike  proportions,  and 
necessarily  give  rise  to  unlike  qualities. 

But  their  unlike  effects,  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  suggested 
a  further  train  of  investigation.  The  parts  of  animals  are  known 
to  be  differently  built  up,  or  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity 
and  success,  by  these  different  varieties  of  vegetable  produce;  — 
of  what,  then,  do  the  parts  of  animals  themselves  consist  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  throws  a  new  and  beautiful  light  upon 
our  path,  clearing  up  obscure  points  on  the  way  we  have  already 
trodden,  and  pointing  out  new  tracks,  which  it  will  prove  inte¬ 
resting  hereafter  still  further  to  explore. 

All  animal  substances — the  flesh,  bones,  and  milk,  of  all  living 
creatures — consist,  like  the  soil  and  the  plant,  of  a  combustible 
and  an  incombustible  part.  In  dry  muscle  and  blood,  the  in¬ 
combustible  or  inorganic  part  does  not  exceed  two  per  cent,  and 

*  When  wheaten  flour  is  made  into  a  dough  with  water,  and  this 
dough  is  washed  with  a  stream  of  water  upon  a  sieve,  as  long  as  the 
water  passes  through  milky,  a  tenacious  substance,  like  bird-lime,  remains 
behind.  This  is  the  gluten  of  wheat.  Albumen  is  the  name  given  by 
chemists  to  the  w  hite  of  the  egg ;  and  casein,  that  applied  to  the  curd 
of  milk.  Of  both  of  these  latter,  an  appreciable  quantity  is  found  in 
almost  every  kind  of  vegetable  food. 
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in  milk  evaporated  to  dryness,  seven  per  cent ;  while  in  dry 
bone  it  amounts  to  about  sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  whole  weight. 

The  combustible  or  organic  part  consists  of  fibrin — the 
fibrous  part  of  lean  meat  is  so  called — and  of  fat.  And  rigorous 
analysis  appears  to  show,  that  this  fibrin  is  almost  identical  in 
constitution  with  the  pure  gluten  of  wheat ;  while  the  fat  of  some 
animals  at  least,  is  absolutely  identical  with  the  fatty  oils  con¬ 
tained  in  certain  vegetable  productions. 

The  incombustible  part,  again,  consists  of  soluble  saline  sub¬ 
stances,  and  of  an  insoluble  earthy  matter,  the  earth  of  bones. 
These  two  classes  of  inorganic  substances  exist  also  in  the  ash 
of  all  plants,  though  in  variable  proportions.  The  stems  and 
leaves  abound  more  in  soluble  saline  matter,  the  seeds  in  bone- 
earth  and  other  phosphates. 

These  things  being  discovered,  the  uses  of  the  several  consti¬ 
tuents  of  the  food  became  in  some  degree  manifest.  The  fat  of 
the  animal  was  derived  directly  from  the  fat  of  the  vegetables 
on  which  it  lived — its  muscular  fibre  directly  from  the  gluten  of 
its  food — and  the  salts  of  its  blood,  and  the  earth  of  its  bones, 
from  the  inorganic  matters  contained  in  the  ash  of  the  plants  on 
which  it  fed.  The  plant  produced  the  raw  materials,  the  fat 
and  gluten — the  bricks  and  stones  as  it  were — with  which  the 
animal,  having  received  them  into  its  stomach,  proceeded  di¬ 
rectly  to  build  up  its  several  parts. 

And  as  the  proportion  of  fatty  matter  was  greater  in  some 
vegetables  than  in  others,  some  kinds  of  food  would  enable  the 
animal  to  lay  on  more  fat,  or  to  produce  more  butter.  Others 
.again,  in  which  gluten  abounded,  would  favour  the  growth  of 
muscle,  or  the  production  of  cheese;  while  those  of  which  the 
ash  was  richest  in  bone-earth,  would  enlarge  and  more  rapidly 
increase  the  bones  of  growing  animals.  In  so  far  also  as  the 
composition  of  the  food  was  knowm  to  be  modified  by  the  soil  on 
which  it  grew,  so  far  might  the  fattening  or  growth  of  stock  be 
considered  as  directly  de|)endent  upon  the  quality  of  the  land  on 
which  they  lived,  or  were  fed  ;  and  in  so  far  as  the  application 
of  this  or  that  manure  was  known  to  alfect  the  quantity  of 
gluten  or  fat  in  the  crop,  in  so  far  would  it  be  in  our  power,  by 
varying  our  manures,  to  control  the  ordinary  operations  of  nature, 
and  to  raise  varieties  of  produce,  fitted  especially  for  this  pur¬ 
pose  or  for  that.  These  deductions  opened  up  a  wide  field  for 
experiments,  both  in  the  practical  raising  of  varieties  of  food, 
and  in  the  practical  feeding  of  stock ;  upon  which  many  zealous 
cultivators  have  already  entered,  and  which,  if  they  cultivate  it 
with  perseverance  and  accuracy,  they  are  sure  to  cultivate  with 
success. 
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How  beautiful  is  the  connexion  thus  established  between  the 
dead  earth,  the  living  plant,  and  the  reasoning  anitnal !  The 
life  and  growth  of  the  animal  are  dependent  upon  what  it  re¬ 
ceives  from  the  plant,  those  of  the  plant  on  what  it  receives  from 
the  soil  on  which  it  grows.  The  plant  does  not  always  ptoduce, 
in  equal  quantity,  those  substances  which  the  animal  requires. 
It  is  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  soil,  even  for  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  gluten,  or  of  fat,  which  it  is  capable  of  yielding  to  the 
wants  of  the  animal ;  while  the  inorganic  part  of  its  substance  is 
wholly  drawn  from  the  spot  of  earth  on  which  it  happens  to  be 
placed.  It  strikes  us  at  first  as  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all 
vegetable  food  should  contain  bone-earth  and  common  salt  in 
some  small  proportion,  and  that  useful  plants  should  refuse  to  grow 
in  a  healthy  manner  where  these  substances  are  not*  present  in 
the  soil.  But  this  arrangement  appears  absolutely  beautiful  when 
we  learn,  that  without  these  substances  the  animal  cannot  live. 
'I'he  main  purpose  served  by  the  vegetable  is  to  feed  the  animal 
races.  This  they  could  not  do,  if  they  did  not  contain  all  that 
animals  require  to  form  the  several  parts  of  their  bodies;  their 
bones  and  blood,  as  well  as  their  muscles  and  their  fat.  Thus 
the  soil  imparts  to  the  plant  only  what  it  is  the  special  duty  of 
the  plant  to  impart  to  the  animal.  Hence  the  machinery  of  life 
— of  life  animal,  as  well  as  of  life  vegetable — must  equally  cease 
to  move,  if  the  soil  be  deficient  in  any  of  its  necessary  ingre¬ 
dients.  How  much,  therefore,  both  of  the  direct  or  cropping, 
and  of  the  indirect  or  manufacturing  branches  of  rural  economy, 
depends  upon  the  chemistry  of  the  soil  1 

But  another  important  fact  in  regard  to  the  composition  of 
vegetables  was  still  unexplained,  and  in  connexion  with  it  an¬ 
other  beautiful  process  or  function  of  animal  life.  Vegetable 
food  contains  a  large  proportion  of  starch  or  gum,  while  in  the 
body  of  the  animal  these  substances  are  wholly  wanting.  What 
becomes  of  the  starch  when  eaten  ?  Why  does  it  exist  so  abun¬ 
dantly  in  plants  ?  What  purpose  does  it  serve  in  the  animal 
economy?  Again,  all  animals  breathe.  They  inhale  atmo¬ 
spheric  air,  containing  one  two-thousand-five-hundredth  part  of 
carbonic  acid — and  they  exhale  an  air  containing  from  one  to 
four  or  five  hundredth  parts  of  the  same  gas.  In  other  Words^ 
the  living  animal  is  constantly  discharging  carbon  into  the  air, 
in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid.  Whence  is  this  carbon  derived? 
What  part  of  the  food  supplies  it  ? 

The  starch  and  sugar  of  the  food  supply  the  carbon  for  res¬ 
piration.  U'he  leaves  of  plants  take  in  carbon  from  the  air,  in 
the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  that  it  may  be  converted  into  the 
starch  and  other  analogous  compounds  of  which  their  substance 
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consists.  The  digestive  organs  of  animals  undo  the  work  of  the 
leaves,  and  their  lungs  return  the  same  carbon  to  the  air,  in  the 
same  gaseous  form  of  carbonic  acid.  That  which  enters  the  sto¬ 
mach  in  the  form  of  starch,  escapes  from  the  lungs  in  the  form 
of  carbonic  acid  and  watery  vapour.  Thus,  in  another  way,  are 
animal  and  vegetable  life  connected,  and  again  they  play  as  it 
were  into  each  other’s  hands.  And  it  is  beautiful  to  consider, 
that  while  the  plant  and  the  animal  appear  thus  to  be  working 
contrary  to  each  other,  they  are,  in  reality,  producing  each  what 
is  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  other,  and  perform  each  its 
allotted  part  in  maintaining  the  existing  balance  or  stability  of 
things.  The  round  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  may  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  little  episode  in  the  history  of  nature.  The  system  of 
the  inaninaate  universe  is  complete  of  itself.  The  dead  matter 
of  the  globe  is  comparatively  little  affected  by  the  existence  of 
life.  A  small  portion  of  it  is,  for  a  time,  worked  up  into  vege¬ 
table  and  animal  forms,  and  then  returns  again  to  the  earth  :is  it 
was.  But  what  a  beauty,  though  transient,  does  this  poetry  of 
life  impart  to  the  face  of  nature,  clothing  it  with  verdure,  and 
peopling  it  with  moving  and  graceful  forms !  What  a  broad 
held  has  it  afforded  for  the  exercise  of  the  Creator’s  skill  and 
bounty ! 

Few  persons  who  have  not  closely  attended  to  this  branch  of 
our  subject,  can  be  aware  of  the  many  refined  practical  questions 
which  are  both  suggested  and  answered  by  this  study  of  the 
composition  of  the  different  kinds  of  food — of  the  purposes  served 
by  their  several  constituents — and  of  the  dependence  of  each  in 
quantity  upon  the  soil  from  which  our  crops  are  reaped.  All  the 
four  classes  of  substances  contained  in  vegetables  appear  equally 
important  to  the  animal.  With  none  of  them  can  it  safely  dis¬ 
pense.  The  starch  is  necessary  to  supply  the  wants,  so  to  speak, 
of  the  respiration — the  gluten  to  build  up  the  substance  of  the 
muscles — the  fat  to  lubricate  the  joints,  to  round  off  the  extre¬ 
mities  of  the  bones,  to  fill  up  the  cellular  tissue,  and  to  enable 
the  muscles  to  play  freely  among  each  other — while  the  saline 
and  earthy  constituents  of  the  plant  yield  the  salts  of  the  blood 
and  other  animal  fluids,  and  the  earthy  phosphates  and  carbon¬ 
ates  of  the  bones. 

It  is  true  that,  in  cases  of  exigency,  pliant  nature  permits 
some  of  these  substances  to  be  converted  to  the  natural  uses  of 
the  other.  The  starch  of  the  food  may  be  partly  employed  in 
the  production  of  animal  fat,  when  fatty  substances  are  present 
in  too  small  quantity  in  the  food ;  while  from  the  fat,  and  even 
from  the  gluten  of  the  food,  may  be  derived  the  carbon  of  respi¬ 
ration,  when  starch,  gum,  or  sugar  are  eaten  less  abundantly. 
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But  the  economy  of  feeding  consists  in  supplying  the  natural 
wants  of  the  animal  in  the  most  natural  form — imposing  upon  the 
digestive  organs  the  least  possible  labour;  and  in  adjusting,  be¬ 
sides,  the  quality  of  the  food,  or  the  proportion  of  its  several  con¬ 
stituents,  to  the  special  purpose  for  which  the  animal  is  fed.  In 
all  these  remarks,  it  will  be  understood  that  we  refer  only  to  the 
herbivorous  races — those  which  the  farmer  rears  as  instruments  or 
machines  for  the  converting  of  roots  and  herbage  into  palatable 
food  for  man. 

But  animals  are  kept  for  another  important  use  besides  that  of 
manufacturing  food — for  the  conversion,  namely,  of  straw,  roots, 
and  green  herbage,  into  manure  for  the  corn-fields.  And  here 
start  up  new  questions.  What  is  the  chemical  difference  between 
animal  and  vegetable  manures?  What  change  does  the  grass 
or  straw  undergo  in  passing  through  the  body  of  the  animal? 
Why  is  the  dung  of  animals  of  one  kind  richer  than  that  of  ani¬ 
mals  of  another  kind  ?  Why  is  it  of  unequal  richness  in  different 
animals  of  the  same  kind,  or  when  fed  upon  different  kinds  of 
food  ?  And  if  we  can  explain  these  things,  can  we  also  control 
them  ?  There  is  a  strictly  scientific  economy  in  the  manufacture 
of  beef  or  cheese,  can  any  such  economy  be  established  in  the 
manufacture  and  use  of  animal  manures  ? 

Our  space  does  not  permit  us  even  to  allude  to  the  extended 
chemical  enquiries,  both  in  the  laboratory  and  in  the  field,  to 
which  these  questions  have  already  led,  and  are  still  leading. 
The  results  of  them  prove,  that  on  this  most  practical  branch, 
clear  principles  are  also  attainable,  and  that  something  of  the 
dignity  of  science  may  be  imparted  even  to  these  more  humble 
labours  of  the  cultivator  of  the  soil. 

We  have  already  said,  that  animal  and  vegetable  life  seem  to 
play  into  each  other's  hands ;  that  dead  and  living  forms  of  mat¬ 
ter  pass  incessantly  into  each  other  in  one  unbroken  round  of 
change.  Could  we,  in  our  limited  space,  follow  the  decaying 
plant  and  animal  through  all  those  changes  which  the  subject  of 
animal  manures  suggests  to  us — could  we  trace  their  course  from 
the  time  when  their  several  parts  either  sink  into  the  soil  or 
escape  into  the  air,  till  they  again  assume  new  forms  of  life — we 
should  not  only  see  more  clearly  and  beautifully  still  how  closely 
and  indissolubly  all  forms  of  life  and  of  organized  matter  are 
knit  together,  but  be  convinced  also  that  the  whole  adjustment 
of  animal  and  vegetable  being,  the  necessary  connexion  of  air, 
soil,  plant,  and  animal,  is  the  conception  of  one  mind  only,  and 
must  be  regulated  and  controlled  by  one  Almighty  and  All-boun¬ 
teous  hand. 
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But  we  have  stated  more  than  enough  to  show  the  importance 
especially  of  chemical  science  to  the  progress  of  agriculture — how 
much  it  has  already  done,  how  much,  if  properly  encouraged,  it 
may  yet  perform.  The  numerous  trains  of  research  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  have  added  largely  both  to  our  theoretical  and  to 
our  practical  knowledge ;  and  it  has  become  necessary  to  embody 
this  knowledge  in  books  devoted  especially  to  the  subject  of 
scientific  agriculture.  This  has  been  done  in  Germany,  France, 
England,  Holland,  Sweden,  and  the  United  States  of  America, 
by  the  works  of  which  the  titles  are  prefixed  to  the  present  arti¬ 
cle.  The  number  of  these  works,  and  the  names  of  their  authors, 
may  be  regarded  as  an  indication  both  of  the  actual  advance  of 
our  knowledge,  and  of  its  value  to  the  art  of  culture ;  while  the 
numerous  translations,  reprints,  and  editions  through  which  those 
of  Liebig,  Mulder,  and  Johnston  have  already  passed,  show  how 
satisfied  the  agricultural  body  must  be  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
as  to  the  importance  of  possessing  and  applying  that  knowledge. 

It  is  of  little  importance,  indeed,  that  such  knowledge  is  in 
our  possession,  unless  it  be  also  widely  diffused.  Information  is 
proverbially  slow  in  spreading  itself  among  the  agricultural 
classes.  As  a  body,  they  frequent  the  bypaths  and  outfields  of 
society.  The  rumours  that  pass  along  the  highways  are  less 
frequently  heard  by  them',  and  the  sounds  of  advancing  know¬ 
ledge  often  die  away  before  they  can  reach  their  secluded  ears. 
Men  who  know  little  are  also  most  obstinately  wedded  to  old 
opinions;  and  the  practices  of  their  forefathers  are  not  easily 
given  up  in  remote  places,  where  the  influence  of  numbers  is  un¬ 
felt,  and  where  the  example  and  the  ridicule  of  the  better  informed 
&re  equally  unknown.  Accustomed  almost  solely  to  hardy  exer¬ 
cise,  our  rural  population  also  read  but  little.  To  them,  books 
of  any  size  are  literally  dead  things.  Small  seeds  of  knowledge 
must  be  sown  among  them,  if  we  would  see  it  shoot  up  and 
ripen  into  an  ear. 

Those  who  are  connected  with  agriculture  are  not  inferior  in 
natural  intelligence  to  any  other  class  of  the  community.  And 
yet  it  is  not  denied,  that  both  owners  and  tenants,  as  a  body, 
possess  less  of  that  acquired  knowledge  which  specially  relates 
to  the  art  by  which  they  live,  than  those  who  hold  the  same  sta¬ 
tion  in  reference  to  any  of  our  great  manufacturing  arts.  This 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  small  value  hitherto  placed  upon  any 
other  than  practical  instruction  in  reference  to  agriculture,  and 
to  the  consequent  absence  of  nearly  all  public  provision  for  ac¬ 
quiring  it.  Notwithstanding  the  acknowledged  importance  of 
the  art  of  culture,  no  regular  course  of  instruction  in  connexion 
with  it  is  given  in  the  English  or  Irish  universities.  There  is 
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indeed  a  Professor  of  rural  economy  at  Oxford,  but  there  is  no 
Class,  and  therefore  only  occasional  lectures.  In  the  universities 
of  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen  there  are  Chairs  of  agriculture ;  but 
even  in  Scotland  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  a  systematic 
agricultural  education.  The  Edinburgh  Chair  is,  however, 
numerously  attended,  and  has  the  advantage  of  an  illustrative 
Museum. 

Three  duties,  therefore,  appear  to  be  mainly  incumbent  upon 
the  agricultural  branch  of  our  population  at  the  present  time : 
— to  promote  the  diffusion  of  existing  knowledge  in  reference 
to  the  art  of  culture — to  encourage  and  aid  in  enlarging  the 
bounds  of  that  knowledge — and  to  remove  every  obstacle  which 
may  interfere  with  its  application  to  the  improvement  of  the  soil. 

How  may  existing  knowledge  be  best  and  most  effectually 
diffused?  The  means  adopted  must  be  suited  to  the  several 
grades,  in  age  and  station,  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  impart  it. 
The  great  mass  of  the  agricultural  population  can  only  be 
reached  at  present  through  the  primary  schools — those  of  the 
great  educational  societies  in  the  southern  half  of  the  island,  and 
the  parish  and  private  schools  in  the  north.  For  these  schools 
small  elementary  works  must  be  provided.  Mr  Johnston’s  Ca/e> 
chism  for  the  scientific,  and  a  similar  small  treatise  on  the  practical 
part,  would  suffice  for  this  early  instruction.  Such  school  train¬ 
ing  would  not  only  convey  much  positive  information,  likely  to 
be  useful  in  their  after  life,  but  would  also  arm  the  young  against 
the  prejudices  of  the  old,  and  would  familiarize  them  with  those 
new  words  and  phrases  which  t^  e  grown-up  farmers  find  it  so 
difficult  to  understand  and  to  recollect.  It  is  a  recommendation 
of  this  method,  that  it  requires  no  new  machinery  to  bring  it  into 
operation,  and  that  a  little  preliminary  training  in  the  Normal 
school  will  fully  qualify  the  teacher  for  carrying  it  on.  If  he  be 
an  intelligent  man,  indeed,  the  schoolmaster,  with  the  aid  of 
one  or  two  books,  may  readily  become  his  own  instructor ;  for 
the  experience  of  the  Irish  national  Normal  schools  has  been, 
that  of  all  men  the  schoolmasters  are  the  most  easily  taught.  The 
eagerness  with  which  the  Scottish  schoolmasters  have  already 
taken  up  the  subject,  shows  that  they  are  neither  less  apt  to 
learn,  nor  less  patriotic  than  their  Irish  brethren.  Among  the 
teachers  of  elementary  schools  in  England,  we  have  heard  of 
comparatively  little  movement  having  yet  been  made. 

As  to  the  boys,  there  seems  now  no  doubt  of  the  possibility  of 
giving  them  important  agricultural  instruction  at  a  very  early 
age,  and  without  at  all  interfering  with  the  usual  course  of  in¬ 
struction  in  our  elementary  schools.  Upon  this  subject  we  were 
not  without  our  doubts,  until  at  a  public  meeting,  where  we 
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chanced  to  be  present,  upon  the  subject  of  agricultural  educa¬ 
tion,  held  in  Glasgow  in  August  last,  and  presided  over  by  the 
Lord  President  of  our  Suprenne  Court,  we  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  from  Mr  Skilling  an  account  of  the  system  of  instruc¬ 
tion  adopted  at  the  national  model  farm  of  Glasnevin ;  in  which 
the  Irish  Commissioners  have  incorporated  agricultural  with  the 
more  usual  branches  of  elementary  instruction  ;  and  of  witness¬ 
ing  the  examination  of  some  very  young  boys  from  the  national 
school  of  Larne,  in  the  county  of  Antrim.  At  this  meeting  our 
doubts  were  wholly  removed ;  and  we  are  delighted  to  learn,  that 
since  it  was  held  the  influence  of  numerous  proprietors  has  been 
successfully  exercised  in  causing  agricultural  instruction  to  be 
introduced  into  their  own  parish  schools. 

But  for  the  grown-up  youth  some  higher  instruction  ought  to 
be  provided.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  our  grammar 
schools,  high  schools,  and  academies  should  connect  some  portion 
of  agricultural  knowledge  with  the  other  branches  they  have 
hitherto  been  accustomed  to  teach.  Yet  in  the  grammar  and  free 
schools  of  England,  we  fear  that  no  such  introduction  of  new 
subjects  is  likely  to  take  place,  until  they  have  first  found  their 
way  into  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  of  which 
universities  the  head  masters  at  least  are  usually  graduates.  In 
Scotland,  we  believe  there  are  fewer  obstacles  to  such  a  measure. 
In  the  Scotch  universities,  a  certain  amount  of  natural  knowledge 
is  taught  to  all  who  graduate  in  arts — a  taste  for  chemistry  is  also 
widely  diffused  among  the  people ;  so  that  the  attempts  which 
have  already  been  made  to  introduce  scientific  agriculture  into 
some  of  the  country  academies,  are  likely,  we  hope,  to  meet  with 
sbme  encouragement  and  success.  Every  country  gentleman 
ought  to  obtain  at  school  some  elementary  knowledge  upon 
those  subjects  which  bear  so  closely  upon  the  improvement  of  the 
land ;  and  it  is  both  the  duty  and  the  interest  of  those  in  whom 
the  direction  of  our  higher  schools  is  vested,  to  see  that  the 
necessary  means  for  imparting  such  knowledge  are  every  where 
provided. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  a  full  measure  of  special 
instruction  is  to  be  expected  by  the  sons  of  our  proprietors  and 
larger  tenants,  in  any  of  our  existing  schools  and  colleges.  In 
England  and  Ireland  this  opinion  has  long  been  gaining  ground, 
and  efforts  are  now  making,  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success,  for 
the  establishment  of  agricultural  colleges  in  both  kingdoms.  The 
college  at  Cirencester,  now  in  progress,  and  which  Lord  Bathurst 
lias  so  warmly  supported,  promises  to  supply  to  Gloucester,  and 
the  neighbouring  counties,  a  complete  agricultural  education ;  and 
other  colleges,  on  a  similar  scale,  will  no  doubt  spring  up  here- 
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after  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  Ireland,  the  project  of 
a'  national  college,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Improvement  Society,  has  been  for  some  time  entertained ;  and 
in  the  mean  time,  the  north  of  Ireland  is  deriving  an  almost  in¬ 
appreciable  benefit  from  the  silent  and  unobtrusive,  but  most 
edicient  labours,  of  the  unendowed  agricultural  school  at  Temple* 
moylc.  In  Scotland  also,  such  a  college  has  been  projected;  and 
though  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  educational  system  of  Scot¬ 
land,  which  may  render  such  an  institution  less  urgent  than  in 
the  sister  kingdom,  it  may  be  doubted  if  the  landed  interest  could 
in  any  way  more  profitably  invest  a  sum  of  twenty  or  thirty  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  than  in  the  establishment  of  a  special  school  of 
learning,  which  would  do  so  much  to  develope  the  latent  re¬ 
sources,  and  thus  to  increase  the  market  value  of  the  land. 

Such  higher  institutions  as  these  would  also,  in  some  measure, 
provide  for  the  second  thing  most  to  be  desired  on  behalf  of 
agriculture — the  further  elucidation,  namely,  of  all  those  branches 
of  chemical  and  other  science  which  bear  so  closely  on  the  more 
difficult  departments  of  rural  economy.  The  investigations  re¬ 
quired  for  this  purpose  cannot  be  prosecuted  with  sufficient 
energy  by  individual  means ;  they  must  be  aided  and  promoted 
by  those  who  are  to  derive  the  chief  benefit  from  the  discoveries 
to  which  such  investigations  are  sure  to  lead.  In  the  laboratory 
of  an  agricultural  college  such  trains  of  research  would  form  part 
of  the  usual  analytical  labours,  and  the  cost  of  time  and  money 
would  be  defrayed  from  the  general  funds  of  the  institution. 

And  here  we  should  be  unpardonable,  were  we  to  pass  over 
an  association  lately  formed  in  Scotland — the  Agricultural 
Chemistry  Association — the  idea  of  which,  and  so  far  its  exer¬ 
tions  and  promise,  come  fully  up  to  the  demands  of  the  time. 
It  is  highly  honourable  to  Scottish  agriculture  that  this  associa¬ 
tion  originated  with  some  of  its  best  practical  men ;  since  it 
shows  an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  science  to  the  art  of 
culture,  which  could  scarcely  have  been  expected  to  have  first 
seriously  manifested  itself  among  men  of  their  class. 

This  Association  has  three  specific  objects.  Firsts  to  diffuse, 
by  every  available  means,  a  knowledge  of  those  applications, 
especially  of  chemical  science,  by  which  it  is  believed  that 
the  general  produce  of  the  soil  may  be  largely  increased.  For 
this  purpose,  the  Officer  of  the  association  has  already  made 
numerous  tours  into  the  provinces,  lecturing  to  agricultural 
audiences,  meeting  the  farmers  and  proprietors  in  public,  and 
upon  their  farms  and  estates;  illustrating  the  important  bene¬ 
fits  which  science  is  fitted  to  confer  upon  the  practical  man ; 
and  pressing  upon  all  classes  of  the  agricultural  community 
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the  necessity  of  applying  a  more  extended  knowledge  to  the 
culture  of  the  soil,  and  the  pecuniary  profit  which  might  be 
expected  thence  to  result.  It  is  a  proof  at  once  of  the  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  Scottish  farmers,  and  of  their  desire  for  infor¬ 
mation,  that  they  every  where  come  in  crowds,  and  listen  with 
eagerness  to  these  agricultural  lectures.  Distinct  traces,  also, 
of  their  permanent  eflfects  are  already  discernible  in  many  parts 
of  the  country.  The  farmers  have  been  led  to  reflect  and  to 
read ;  they  have  bought  useful  books,  and,  in  some  places,  have 
established  small  agricultural  libraries.  Their  awakened  desire 
to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  agricultural  knowledge  of  the 
day,  has  also  led  to  the  establishment  of  some  cheap  monthly 
periodicals,  entirely  devoted  to  scientific  agriculture  ;  while  the 
demand  for  some  simple  means  of  instructing  the  young,  gave 
rise  to  the  above-mentioned  Catechism  of  Agricultural  Chemistry. 

Another  important  movement  also  has  been  originated  by  the 
members  of  this  Association,  from  which  we  believe  most  valuable 
results  will  arise.  Our  agricultural  societies,  both  great  and 
small,  have  hitherto  expended  their  main  force  in  encouraging 
the  breeders  and  fatteners  of  stock ;  and  their  great  annual  fes¬ 
tivals  have  been,  as  they  are  called,  indeed,  mere  shows — meet¬ 
ings  for  amusement  rather  than  for  instruction.  The  culture  of 
the  soil  derives  no  direct  benefit  from  these  great  meetings.  The 
mass  of  intellect  and  information  which  they  bring  together 
is  allowed  to  scatter  itself  again  to  the  winds,  without  any 
effort  being  made  to  render  it  serviceable  to  the  common  good. 
How  many  men  come  to  them  rich  in  acquired  knowledge  and 
full  of  experience! — how  many  poor  in  information  who  would 
gladly  be  instructed  by  them !  If  it  be  a  local  good,  that  the 
farmers  of  a  limited  district  should  meet  together  in  clubs,  and 
mutually  impart  the  results  of  their  reading  and  observation, 
may  not  a  more  general  good  be  expected  to  follow  from  the 
larger  meetings  of  the  most  skilful  men  from  every  part  of  the 
kingdom  ? 

The  movement  to  which  we  have  alluded,  was  made  with  the 
view  of  attaining  this  good  end— of  imparting^r##  a  more  intel¬ 
lectual  character  to  these  great  agricultural  meetings,  and  of 
gradually  establishing  independent  meetings  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year;  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  which  should  have  reference  mainly  to  the  culture  and 
amelioration  of  the  soil.  With  this  view,  advantage  was  taken 
of  the  late  meeting  of  the  Highland  Society  at  Glasgow.  Two 
public  breakfasts  were  held  during  the  week  for  the  discussion  of 
agricultural  subjects.  These  were  eminently  successful,  and, 
from  personal  observation,  we  believe  eminently  useful.  They 
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will)  it  is  believed,  be  repeated  with  more  form  and  preparation 
'at  Dumfries  in  August  next,  and,  in  the  interval,  we  hope  in 
other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  second  object  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry  Association 
is  to  protect  the  practical  farmer,  now  so  much  dependent  upon 
portable  and  artificial  manures,  from  the  ignorance,  the  quackery, 
and  the  intentional  frauds  to  which  he  has  hitherto  been  exposed 
— to  provide  him  with  a  chemical  authority  on  which  he  can  rely 
in  cases  of  doubt,  and  to  which  he  can  have  recourse  in  all  cases 
of  difficulty.  For  this  purpose  a  chemical  Officer  has  been 
appointed,  who  has  his  laboratory  and  staff  of  assistants  in  Edin¬ 
burgh,  and  whose  duty  it  is,  at  a  moderate  charge,  to  give 
advice,  and  to  make  analyses  at  the  request  of  the  members.  It 
has  been  stated,  as  an  evidence  of  the  actual  efficiency  of  this  ar¬ 
rangement,  that  while  complaints  of  the  adulteration  of  manures 
are  constantly  heard  in  all  parts  of  England,  only  one  authen¬ 
ticated  case  of  adulteration  has  taken  place  in  Scotland  since  the 
establishment  of  the  association.  If  this  be  true,  the  moral 
effect  of  the  chemical  check  which  has  been  provided  seems  to 
be  very  powerful. 

The  third  object  of  the  Association  is,  to  aid  in  enlarging  our 
knowledge  in  regard  to  those  numerous  scientific  principles,  the 
fuller  development  of  which  is  sure  to  lead  to  further  improvements 
in  rural  economy.  The  same  staff  of  assistants,  and  the  same 
laboratory,  are  intended  to  prosecute  this  object  also.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  the  funds  of  the  Association  may  prove  large  enough 
to  admit  of  such  researches  being  followed  out,  as  a  main  object 
of  the  institution ;  for,  though  they  may  not  appear  to  be  so 
immediately  and  sensibly  profitable  to  the  members  as  analyses 
of  soils  and  manures  are  seen  to  be,  yet  they  are  really  of  far 
higher  consequence  to  the  future  advancement  of  the  art  of  cul¬ 
ture.  Many  of  the  fields  of  scientific  investigation,  to  which  we 
have  adverted  in  the  present  article,  are  as  yet  barely  marked 
out ;  and  much  practical  benefit  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
result  from  the  diligent  cultivation  of  them. 

But  all  these  steps  being  taken  for  the  diffusion  and  exten¬ 
sion  of  agricultural  knowledge,  are  there  no  obstacles  which 
will  prevent  or  retard  its  successful  application  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  soil  ?  If  we  look  at  the  comparatively  ne¬ 
glected  and  unimproved  state  of  the  surface  in  nearly  all  retired, 
little  seen,  and  little  visited  districts  of  the  island,  we  shall  see 
reason  to  believe,  that  something  more  than  the  mere  want  of 
knowledge  must,  in  some  places  at  least,  stand  in  the  way  of  a 
more  perfect  system  of  cultivation.  Even  in  more  frequented 
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and  accessible  districts,  vast  quantities  of  land  present  them¬ 
selves,  upon  which  the  first  and  most  elementary  of  all  improve¬ 
ments — the  removal  of  water  hy  drainage — has  been  scarcely 
begun.  How  many  have  been  struck  with  surprise  by  the  tracts 
of  neglected  country  laid  open  by  the  great  North  of  England 
Railway  in  its  passage  through  Yorkshire  ?  How  many  more 
will  be  amazed  by  the  appearance  of  the  country  hereafter  to  be 
traversed  by  the  Scottish  central  line  of  Railway  through  Lan¬ 
arkshire  and  Dumfries  ?  And  yet  lands  which  remain  in  this  ■ 
condition  are  farmed  and  owned  by  men  who  call  for  fiscal  regu¬ 
lations  to  protect  them  from  foreign  competition.  Such  de¬ 
mands  are  entitled  to  a  fair  consideration  when  they  are  made 
by  those  who  have  done  their  utmost  to  make  their  lands  pro¬ 
ductive  ;  but  they  come  with  a  bad  grace  from  those  who  are 
slow  to  improve,  and  who  will  put  forth  no  energy  to  help 
themselves.  It  is  unreasonable  in  the  producer  of  corn  both  to 
refuse  to  grow  it  himself,  and  to  prevent  the  consumer  from  buy¬ 
ing  it  of  those  who  do. 

Much  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  Scotland 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  Leasehold  tenure  upon  which  farms  are 
generally  held ;  while  the  backward  state  of  agriculture  in  some 
of  the  English  counties  has  been  attributed  to  the  system  of 
tenancy  at  will.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  an  interest  in  the  land 
of  some  degree  of  permanence — a  kind  of  fixity  of  tenure — is 
necessary  to  induce  a  man,  nay,  to  justify  him  to  himself  and  his 
family,  for  expending  his  capital  upon  the  soil  from  w'hich  he  may 
be  summarily  ejected.  A  certain  number  of  years  will  elapse 
before  a  given  outlay  will  be  repaid ;  his  tenure  of  the  land, 

‘  therefore,  should  be  certain  for  so  many  years  at  least,  or  he  can¬ 
not  prudently  invest  it  in  improving  his  farm.  There  was  a  time, 
no  doubt,  when  the  mutual  confidence  between  landlord  and  tenant 
was  so  great — and  there  may  be  districts  in  which  it  still  remains 
so  great — as  to  render  any  formal  agreement  unnecessary.  But  if 
any  thing  happen  to  disturb  that  confidence,  the  tenant  is  always 
the  loser.  If  the  landlord  take  umbrage,  the  tenant  must  quit, 
and  leave  his  improvements  uncompensated  behind  him  ;  whereas, 
if  the  tenant  choose  to  leave  at  any  time,  the  landlord  is  nothing 
the  worse.  We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  just  to  both  parties 
that  farms  should  be  held  on  lease,  and  that  it  would  be  for  the 
general  good  of  British  agriculture  if  a  leasehold  tenure  univer¬ 
sally  prevailed. 

It  is  natural  that  the  owner  of  the  land  should  be  averse  to  the 
system  of  leases,  in  so  far  as  they  deprive  him  for  a  time  of  that 
absolute  control  over  his  own  land  which  he  would  otherwise 
possess.  But  this  control  he  surrenders  for  a  certain  equivalent 
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in  the  shape  of  rent — he  cannot  expect  both  to  retain  this  con-, 
trol  and  to  obtain  a  rack-rent  for  his  farms.  If,  in  addition,  poli¬ 
tical  considerations  induce  him  to  maintain  his  full  power  over 
his  estate,  for  these  he  must  make  a  further  abatement  from  his 
rent-roll.  Nominally  his  income  may  be  as  great  where  this 
power  is  retained,  as  where  it  is  given  up ;  but  ultimately  abate¬ 
ments  and  defalcations  will  bring  it  down  to  the  market  value 
of  those  privileges  only  to  which  the  tenants  feel  themselves 
to  be  entitled.  It  is  clearly,  therefore,  for  the  pecuniary  benefit  of 
the  proprietor  that  a  certain  permanence  of  tenure  should  prevail. 

But  the  tenantry  in  England  are  themselves  in  many  districts 
averse  to  leases.  These  bind  the  tenant  as  well  as  the  land¬ 
lord,  and  they  express  themselves  as  unwilling  to  be  bound. 
But  the  tenant  also  sacrifices  his  liberty  for  a  consideration  ;  and 
if  the  chance  of  making  money  and  of  leading  a  secure  and  com¬ 
fortable  life,  be  not  greater  under  the  one  system  than  the  other, 
he  had  better  keep  himself  free.  But  his  main  dread  arises  from  the 
instability  of  prices,  and  from  the  fear  of  a  change  in  those  fis¬ 
cal  regulations  which,  for  the  last  generation,  have  been  a  constant 
source  of  vexation  and  apprehension  to  the  tenant  farmer.  It  were 
a  far  happier  state  of  things  for  this  class  of  men,  if  they  could  alto¬ 
gether  turn  their  minds  away  from  such  considerations ;  and  direct 
their  whole  energies  to  a  more  sure  and  stable  means  of  paying 
their  rents — by  increasing  the  fertility  of  their  land,  and  by  raising 
from  the  improved  surface  the  largest  possible  amount  of  corn. 
With  these  means  no  fiscal  regulations  can  ever  interfere.  ■ 

The  great  national  evil  which  flows  from  a  yearly  tenancy  is 
this — that  the  entire  burden  of  permanently  improving  the  soil 
devolves  naturally  and  of  right  upon  the  landlord.  The  interest 
of  the  tenant  is  to  extract  as  much  as  he  can  from  the  soil  year 
by  year,  since  only  for  so  long  is  his  tenancy  secure.  It  is  only 
from  the  landlord  that  the  state  can  demand  any  present  sacrifice 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  prospective  increase  of  produce  on 
unleased  lands. 

The  owner  who  improves  land  so  held,  has  it  in  his  power  to 
increase  the  rent  as  soon  as  its  condition  is  bettered ;  and  this, 
one  would  think,  should  serve  as  an  inducement  to  the  proprie¬ 
tor  to  expend  his  money  in  improvements.  But  there  are  seve¬ 
ral  serious  obstacles  which  lie  in  the  way  of  a  sufficiently  large 
expenditure  of  money,  for  such  a  purpose,  by  this  class  of  the 
agricultural  community. 

First,  They  are  comparatively  few  in  number ;  and  as  a  body, 
therefore,  there  are  far  fewer  among  them  who  are  familiar  with 
the  necessity  that  exists  for  a  large  outlay  in  improving  the 
soil — under  what  circumstances  it  ought  to  be  expended — and 
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what  powerful  inducements  there  really  are  to  such  an  expendi¬ 
ture.  VVe  lament  the  prevailing  ignorance  among  practical  men; 
but  were  their  superiors  more  generally  and  thoroughly  instructed, 
a  far  more  rapid  progress  of  improvement  might  be  confidently 
anticipated. 

Then  it  is  further  unfortunate,  that  many  of  those  proprietors 
who  have  both  the  knowledge  and  the  will,  possess  far  more  land 
than  the  most  princely  fortune  would  suffice  to  improve,  within 
several  gfenerations.  Where  whole  counties  are  to  be  rendered 
more  fertile  through  the  capital  of  one  individual,  employed 
under  his  own  direction  or  with  his  immediate  consent  and 
approbation,  great  good  may  occasionally  be  done:  but  while 
fashionable  and  political  life  present  such  strong  temptations  to 
expenditure  for  other  objects,  we  cannot  hope  for  that  general 
and  progressive  development  of  the  resources  of  the  soil,  from  this 
quarter,  which  the  present  state  of  the  country  demands. 

Again,  a  large  proportion  of  the  owners  of  the  soil  are  really 
without  the  means,  however  willing  they  might  be  to  expend 
liberally  for  so  important  an  object.  Burdened  by  settlements 
and  mortgages,  many  estates  are  only  nominally  enjoyed  by  their 
reputed  possessors;  who  thus  derive  from  their  encumbered  pro¬ 
perties  what  is  barely  sufficient  to  maintain  them  in  the  station 
in  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  move.  From  this 
state  of  things  the  whole  people  suffer.  No  permanent  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  soil  can  be  effected  by  the  owner  for  want  of  means 
— none  by  the  tenant  for  want  of  encouragement. 

And  this  natural  evil,  which  to  a  certain  extent  could  scarcely 
be  prevented,  is  greatly  aggravated  by  the  system  of  Entails. 
Large  tracts  of  land,  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  seem  to  tell 
the  intelligent  traveller  as  he  passes  through  them — here 
and  there  showing  him,  in  more  favoured  spots — what  they 
would  generally  produce  if  generally  improved  by  a  judicious 
expenditure.  And  the  traveller  asks,  who  is  the  owner  of  this 
or  that  estate,  and  why  is  it  thus  comparatively  neglected  ? 
The  answer  is,  that  the  property  is  entailed,  and  the  present 
possessor  has  no  heirs ;  or  that  it  is  entailed  on  heirs-male,  and 
the  possessor  has  a  family  of  daughters  only,  for  whom  it  is  his 
duty  to  save  what  will  form  a  respectable  provision  when  he  is 
gone.  There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  are  not  familiar  with 
some  such  cases;  and  there  are  few  counties  in  the  island,  of 
which  large  portions  do  not  languish  in  comparative  unproduc¬ 
tiveness  from  the  operation  of  the  cause  now  specified. 

Nor  are  the  effects  of  this  backwardness  or  inability  of  the 
landlord,  confined  to  those  districts  in  which  the  tenant-at-will 
system  of  holding  naturally  lays  the  main  burden  of  improve- 
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ment  on  the  owners  of  the  soil.  Even  where  leases  exist,  the 
Nvant  of  knowledge,  of  capital,  or  of  enterprise,  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants,  not  unfrequently  call  for  the  zealous  interposition, 
the  willing  co-operation,  and  the  enlightened  example  of  the 
resident  landlord.  In  remote  districts  of  the  country^  leases 
alone  are  not  enough ;  the  tenantry  must  be  stimulated  by  the 
presence,  by  the  purse,  or  by  the  actual  trials  of  the  owner ;  and 
it  is  a  misfortune  to  the  country  when  the  proprietor  is  perma¬ 
nently  an  absentee  ;  or,  if  he  reside  on  his  estate,  when  he  has 
either  no  skill  to  improve,  or  no  capital  to  expend,  by  way  of 
example  to  those  who  farm  his  land. 

It  would  be  premature,  we  think,  to  suggest  or  to  recommend 
any  special,  legislative,  or  other  remedy,  for  the  evils  to  which 
we  have  thus  slightly  now  adverted.  We  have  great  faith  in  the 
universal  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  in  appeals  to  the  reason 
and  intelligence  of  instructed  men.  Out  of  such  diffusion  will 
naturally  spring  a  more  extended  desire  for  agricultural  improve¬ 
ment,  among  all  those  classes  which  are  directly  interested  in 
the  culture  of  the  soil ;  and  from  this  again,  a  wish  to  remove 
every  obstacle  which  lies  in  its  way.  To  diffuse  knowledge, 
therefore,  is  in  our  opinion  the  first  object ;  and  we  must  be 
content  to  wait  patiently  until  this  all-powerful  principle  has  pro¬ 
duced  its  natural  effect. 


Art.  IV. —  The  Public  and  Private  Life  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Eldon.  With  Selections  from  his  Correspondence.  By  Ho¬ 
race  Twiss,  Esq.,  one  of  her  Majesty’s  Counsel.  3  vols. 
8vo.  London ;  1844. 

^iiis  is  not  only  a  valuable  but  a  very  agreeable  book ;  much 
more  so  than  we  thought  a  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  in  three 
thick  octavos,  could  be  made.  The  announcement,  we  own, 
‘rather  appalled  than  gladdened  us.  We  saw,  in  our  mind’s  eye, 
Mr  Twiss’s  copying-clerk  unceasingly  at  work.  W'e  anticipated 
whole  chapters  of  debates  on  Catholic  Emancipation,  Chancery 
Reform,  Reform  in  Parliament,  and  other  great  public  ques¬ 
tions;  and  we  internally  vowed  that  no  human  consideration 
should  induce  us  to  recommence  a  series  of  exhausted  contro¬ 
versies,  or  fight  over  again  the  battles  we  have  won.  We  have 
been  pleasantly  disappointed.  Mr  Twiss  is  evidently  as  tired 
of  such  matters  as  ourselves.  He  has  given  us  just  so  much 
of  them  as  are  necessary  to  prevent  chasms  in  the  narrative; 
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but  the  staple  of  the  work  consists  of  letters  (many  from 
royal  personages)  supplied  by  the  family ;  the  curious  bio¬ 
graphical  details  which  have  appeared  in  the  Law  Magazine ;* 
a  manuscript  book  of  anecdotes  and  observations  dotted  down 
by  Lord  Eldon  himself  for  his  grandson,  (new  ‘  Tales  of  a 
‘  Grandfather;’)  and  notes  of  conversations  with  the  old  Lord 
shortly  before  his  death,  made  by  Mr  Farrer  and  two  members  of 
the  family.  No  biographer  could  possess  richer  materials,  and 
few  biographers  would  liave  made  so  good  a  use  of  them.  Some 
of  the  old  stories  might  have  been  omitted,  and  some  of  the 
letters  thrown  into  an  appendix ;  but,  without  being  hypercri¬ 
tical,  it  would  be  difficult  to  suggest  any  fresh  distribution  of 
parts,  any  cuttings-out  or  fillings-up,  by  which  the  publication 
would  be  essentially  improved ;  and  it  is  generally  allowed  that 
those  passages  where  Mr  Twiss  comes  forward  in  his  own  per¬ 
son,  such  as  his  political  portraits,  arc  judiciously  interspersed 
and  extremely  well  written. 

Of  course  the  book  is  a  partial  book.  What  life  or  memoir  of 
a  public  man  is  not?  Of  course  Mr  Twiss,  a  'lory  though  a 
Canningite,  is  occasionally  unjust  to  Whigs ;  for  even  the  truth- 
loving  JL)r  Johnson,  when  he  wrote  the  debates  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  always  took  care,  he  says,  that  the  Whig  dogs 
should  have  the  worst  of  it.  On  some  future  occasion,  there¬ 
fore,  we  shall  probably  specify  not  a  few  statements  and  glosses 
in  which  we  think  the  Whig  party,  and  the  truth  of  history,  have 
been  alike  aggrieved ;  but  it  is  beside  our  present  purpose  to 
undertake  an  examination  of  the  work  under  its  political  aspects. 
Neither  is  it  our  intention  to  compose  a  fresh  abstract  or 
abridgement  of  the  narrative,  though  this  is  both  the  easiest 
and  pleasantest  way  of  dealing  with  volumes  of  biography.  It 
is  one,  however,  which  can  only  be  employed  effectively  by 
first  comers ;  and  owing  to  the  pressure  of  other  subjects, 
and  engagements,  we  happen  to  be  among  the  last.  Indeed, 
little  or  nothing  seems  left  for  us  but  to  point  the  moral  and 
adorn  the  tale ;  and  our  more  peculiar  object  in  this  article 
will  be,  to  compare  Lord  Eldon's  career  with  that  of  other  great 
lawyers;  to  form  a  precise  estimate  of  his  talents  and  opportu¬ 
nities;  to  ascertain  what  he  owed  to  merit  and  what  to  fortune; 
and  ptonounce  where  his  example  should  be  followed,  as  well  as 
when  (for  this  will  sometimes  happen)  it  should  be  shunned.  In 
analysing  the  causes  of  his  rise,  we  shall  necessarily  be  led  to 


•  The  Lives  of  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord  Stowill  in  the  Law  Magazine, 
are  by  Mr  Townsend,  author  of  a  Historg  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
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take  a  view  of  the  general  qualifications  for  success  at  the  bar, 
and  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  aspirant  to  forensic  honours. 
Hut  we  do  not  think  this  will  prove  the  most  uninteresting  or 
unacceptable  part  of  this  article.  There  is  hardly  a  family  among 
the  educated  classes  that  has  not  a  relative,  connexion,  or  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance,  embarked  in  the  struggle  :  all  these  will  be 
glad  to  learn  what  expectations  they  are  justified  in  forming,  and 
how  they  may  best  advance  the  fortunes  of  their  favourites ; 
while  some  will  not  be  sorry  to  repair  an  involuntary  injustice 
when  they  find,  that,  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  walk  of  life, 
it  is  one  thing  to  merit,  and  another  to  command,  prosperity. 

These  intimations  will  prevent  any  mistake  as  to  our  present 
objects  ;  and  we  find  it  absolutely  necessary,  from  the  views  we 
entertain  regarding  much  that  is  contained  in  the  work,  to  pre¬ 
vent  any  one  from  insinuating  that  because  we  are  silent,  we 
have  nothing  to  the  purpose  to  say. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  take  this  opportunity  to  explain 
the  true  nature  of  the  forensic  career,  with  the  circumstances  that 
influence  it,  because  no  subject  is  so  little  understood.  One 
popular  fallacy  meets  us  at  the  very  threshold.  Lord  Eldon, 
the  son  of  a  wealthy  trader,  is  said  to  have  done  wonders  in  over¬ 
coming  the  disadvantages  of  birth  ;  and  no  longer  ago  than  the 
last  session,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  justifying  the  reappointment  of 
Lord  Lyndhurst  to  the  Great  Seal,  dwelt  much  less  on  his 
great  experience,  sagacity,  and  fine  judicial  understanding,  than 
on  his  having  risen  by  his  own  exertions  from  (what  the  Premier 
was  pleased  to  term)  comparative  obscurity  to  the  highest  civic 
station  next  the  throne.  When  such  notions' are  sanctioned  by 
such  authority,  it  is  time  to  probe  them  to  the  root. 

A  little  book  was  published  recently,  entitled  The  Grandeur 
of  the  Law,  from  which  it  appears  that  more  than  seventy 
British  peerages  have  been  founded  by  successful  lawyers,  the 
Dukedoms  of  Norfolk  and  Devonshire  being  of  the  number.  Sir 
William  Howard,  a  judge  in  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  First  and 
Edward  the  Second,  was  the  founder  of  the  Howard  family ; 
Sir  John  de  Cavendish,  Lord  Chief-Justice  in  the  reigns  of 
Edward  the  Third  and  Richard  the  Second,  of  the  Cavendishes. 
Hut  the  church  in  those  days  was  the  only  profession  which 
afforded  the  lowly-born  a  chance;  judgeships  were  conferred 
l)y  the  Edwards  and  Henrys  without  much  regard  to  judicial 
qualities ;  and  it  will  be  found,  upon  nice  enquiry,  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  those  who  rose  to  eminence  through  the  law  prior  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  were  men  of  good  family,  or  connect¬ 
ed  with  the  great.  Indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  that  the  lists  were  thrown  open  to  all  comers. 
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wd  the  prizes  fairly  distributed ;  but,  dating  from  that  period, 
the  self-dependent  competitors  have  had  their  full  share  of  them. 

Lord  Somers’  father  was  an  attorney  at  Worcester ;  Lord 
Hardwicke’s,  an  attorney  at  Dover ;  Lord  King’s,  a  grocer  at 
Exeter ;  the  late  Lord  Gifford’s,  (by  an  odd  coincidence,)  a 
grocer  in  the  same  city ;  Lord  Thurlow’s,  a  poor  country  cler¬ 
gyman  ;  *  Lord  Kenyon’s,  a  gentleman  of  small  estate  in 
Wales ;  Dunning’s,  an  attorney  at  Ashburton ;  Sir  Vicary 
Gibbs’,  a  surgeon  and  apothecary  at  Exeter  f;  Sir  Samuel 
Romilly’s,  a  jeweller,  though  of  a  good  refugee  family ;  Sir 
Samuel  Shepherd’s,  (as  we  learn  from  a  memoir  by  his  son,) 
a  goldsmith ;  Lord  Tenterden’s,  a  barber  at  Canterbury,  de¬ 
scribed  as  *  a  little,  erect,  primitive-looking  man,  with  a  large 

*  club  pig-tail,  going  about  with  the  instruments  of  his 

*  business  under  one  arm,  and  attended  by  his  son  Charles, 

‘  (the  future  Chief- Justice,)  a  youth  as  decent,  grave,  and 

*  primitive-looking,  as  himself.’  J  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord 
Erskine  were  men  of  family  ;  but  all  Lord  Mansfield  got  by  his 
noble  connexions  were  a  few  briefs  in  Scotch  appeal  cases ;  and 
Erskine,  just  about  the  time  when  he  was  called  to  the  bar,  was 
heard  emphatically  thanking  God,  that,  out  of  his  own  family, 
he  did  not  know  a  lord.  It  would  have  been  more  to  the  pur¬ 
pose  to  thank  God  that  he  did  know  an  attorney ;  but  he  judged 
rightly  in  supposing  that  his  noble  blood  would  be  of  no  avail. 
The  reason  is  stated  by  Sergeant  Talfourd  in  his  ‘  Essay  on 
the  Bar.’  After  explaining  the  composition  of  the  class  with 
whom  the  distribution  of  business  rests,  and  the  absolute  neces¬ 
sity  for  those  rules  of  etiquette  which  strangers  are  apt  to  ridi- 
eule,  he  continues  : — 

‘  But  no  rule  of  etiquette,  however  strict,  and  no  feelings  of  delicacy, 
however  nice  and  generous,  can  prevent  a  man,  who  has  connexions 
among  attorneys,  from  possessing  a  great  advantage  over  his  equals  who 
have  none.  It  is  natural  that  his  friends  should  think  highly  of  him, 
and  desire  to  assist  him  ;  and  it  would  be  absurd  to  expect  that  he  should 
disappoint  them  by  refusing  their  briefs,  when  conscious  of  ability  to  do 
them  justice.  Hence  a  youth,  born  and  educated  in  the  middle  ranks  of 


*  When  Thurlow  was  Chancellor,  some  one,  wishing  to  flatter  him, 
suggested  that  be  was  descended  from  Thurlow,  the  Secretary  of  Crom¬ 
well.  ‘  No,  sir,’  was  the  gruff  reply,  *  there  were  two  Thurlows  in  our 
‘  county  in  those  days,  Thurlow  the  secretary  and  Thurlow  the  carrier. 
‘  I  am  descended  from  the  carrier.’ 

i  The  air  of  this  city  seems  congenial  to  forensic  talent.  Sir  William 
Follett  was  burn  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

^  The  Law  Magazine,  Vol.  xxvi.  p.  51. 
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life,  who  is  able  to  struggle  to  the  bar,  has  often  a  far  better  chance  of 
speedy  success  than  a  gentleman  of  rank  and  family.  This  consideration 
may  lessen  the  wonder,  so  often  expressed,  at  the  number  of  men  who 
have  arisen  to  eminence  in  the  law  from  comparatively  humble  stations. 
Without  industry  and  talent,  they  would  have  done  little  ;  but,  perhaps, 
with  both  these  they  might  have  done  less,  if  their  early  fame  had  not 
been  nurtured  by  those  to  whom  their  success  was  a  favourite  object, 
and  whose  zeal  afforded  them  at  once  opportunity  and  stimulus,  which 
to  more  elevated  adventurers  are  wanting.' 

Lord  Eldon’s  father  was  a  general  trader  at  Newcastle.  His 
principal  employment  was  that  of  a  coal-fitter  or  coal-factor,  (the 
person  who  conducts  the  sales  between  the  owner  and  shipper ;) 
but,  according  to  a  memorandum  kept  by  Lord  Eldon,  his  deal¬ 
ings  were  not  limited  to  one  commodity : — 

‘  Malt ;  coals  ;  ships ;  underwriting  ships  ;  grindstones  for  foreign 
countries;  coal  forges  on  the  Tyne,  12,  13,  14,  or  16,  two  men  each, 
all  the  year ;  sole  owner  of  a  sugar-house  in  Newcastle ;  owner  of  various 
houses  and  large  gardens  ;  bought  two  estates  in  the  county  of  Durham. 
Lord  Stowell  never  would  sell  them  after  his  father’s  death,  because  they 
were  his  father’s.  At  his  death,  there  were  few  persons  in  Newcastle 
town  of  substance  equal.  He  provided  liberally  for  his  eldest  son  as 
such — decent  fortunes  for  his  several  younger  children,  sons  and  daugh¬ 
ters.  The  best  inheritance  the  father  could  leave  to  all  his  children,  was 
a  remembrance  of  bis  industry  unremitting,  his  probity  never  inter¬ 
rupted,  his  piety  most  constant  and  pure,  his  exemplary  life.’ 

When  we  add  that  the  property  left  to  Lord  Stowell  alone 
amounted  to  £25,000,  the  supposed  marvel  is  at  an  end.  Lord 
Eldon  had  as  fair  a  start  in  point  of  birth  and  connexion  as  nine¬ 
teen  out  of  twenty  of  his  contemporaries.  So  (with  due  deferenee 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel)  had  the  present  Lord  Chancellor.  We  do 
not  say  this  to  detract  from  their  merits,  but  to  fix  the  precise 
value  of  the  examples  they  hold  up. 

The  Scotts  received  their  school  education  at  the  grammar- 
school  of  Newcastle.  Lord  Collingwood  was  Lord  Eldon’s  class- 
fellow.  ‘  We  were  placed  at  that  school,’  (said  Lord  Eldon,) 

‘  because  neither  his  father  nor  mine  could  afford  to  place  us 
‘  elsewhere.’  They  lay  under  no  disadvantage  on  that  account, 
and  Lord  Eldon  felt  that  they  did  not.  He  is  always  eager  to 
do  justice  to  the  merits  of  his  old  master,  the  Rev.  Mr  Moises, 
and  tells,  with  evident  satisfaction,  the  anecdote  of  the  King 
(George  III.)  expressing  his  surprise  how  a  naval  officer  could 
write  so  excellent  a  despatch  as  that  which  contained  Colling- 
wood’s  account  of  the  battle  of  Trafalgar,  and  suddenly  adding, 
‘  but  I  find  he  was  educated  by  Moises.’  The  foundation  of  the 
two  brothers’  fortune  was  haid  by  William,  (Lord  Stowell,)  who 
in  his  sixteenth  year  obtained  a  scholarship  at  Corpus  Christi 
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College,  Oxford,  and  followed  up  this  first  university  success 
so  effectually,  that  in  1766,  when  the  father  wrote  to  notify  an 
intention  of  making  his  youngest  son  a  fitter,  he  was  enabled  to 
reply — ‘  Send  Jack  up  to  me ;  I  can  do  better  for  him  here.’ 
Jack  was  accordingly  matriculated  in  1766,  being  then  fifteen, 
and  the  year  following  elected  to  a  fellow’ship.  As  it  is  not  re¬ 
corded  that  any  competition  took  place,  he  was  probably  the 
only  member  of  the  college  duly  qualified  as  to  county.  He 
took  his  bachelor’s  degree  in  February  1770.  ‘  An  examination 

‘  for  a  degree  at  Oxford,’  he  used  to  say,  ‘  was  a  farce  in  my 
‘  time.  I  was  examined  in  Hebrew  and  in  History.  “  What  is 
‘  the  Hebrew  for  the  place  of  a  skull  ?”  I  replied,  “  Golgotha.” 

‘  “  Who  founded  University  College?”  I  stated  (though,  by 
‘  the  way,  the  point  is  sometimes  doubted)  “  that  King  Alfred 
‘  founded  it.”  “  Very  well,  sir,”  said  the  examiner,  “  you  are 
‘  competent  for  your  degree.”  ’ 

We  have  consequently  no  means  of  ascertaining  how  far  he 
became  a  proficient  in  the  peculiar  studies  of  the  place ;  but,  the 
year  following,  he  won  the  Chancellor’s  prize  for  the  best  compo¬ 
sition  in  English  prose — the  subject  being,  the  ‘  Advantages  and 
Disadvantages  of  Foreign  'rravel.’  It  would  be  unreasonable 
to  expect  any  depth  of  thought  on  such  a  subject  from  an  un¬ 
travelled  lad,  and  the  essay  is  never  wanting  in  good  sense ;  but 
the  style  is  turgid,  and  the  clumsy  construction  of  the  sentences 
would  lead  us  to  infer  that  Mr  Moises  had  taken  less  pains  with 
John  Scott  than  with  Collingwood,  did  we  not  bear  in  mind  how 
intimately  style  is  connected  with  character.  He  who  thinks 
decidedly,  will  write  clearly,  if  not  forcibly  ;  he  who  has  made 
up  his  mind  what  he  is  going  to  say,  can  say  it ;  and  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  Lord  Eldon’s  and  Lord  Collingwood’s  mode  of 
writing,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  that  which  existed  to  the 
last  between  the  energetic  Seaman  and  the  hesitating  Judge. 
Lord  Eldon’s  style  did  not  improve  materially  in  after  life.  It 
ceased  to  be  turgid,  but  it  never  ceased  to  be  confused  and  un¬ 
grammatical.  He  might  have  said  of  grammar  what  the  rou^ 
Due  de  Richelieu  said  of  spelling — ‘  We  quarrelled  at  the  outset 
*  of  life,  and  never  made  up  our  differences.’ 

Mr  Twiss,  a  man  of  taste,  with  probably  the  Microcosm  in  his 
recollection,  hurries  over  the  subject  of  the  essay,  pausing  neither 
for  extracts  nor  commendations,  but  contents  himself  with  record¬ 
ing  the  delight  with  which  it  was  received  at  Newcastle. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  five  or  six  years  later,  the  same  prize 
was  won  by  another  great  lawyer.  Lord  Tenterdcn,  the  subject 
being  ‘  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Satire.’  His  essay  is  remarkable 
for  neatness,  correctness,  and  precision,  the  very  qualities  by  which 
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he  was  distinguished  in  the  courts.  A  still  more  successful  Oxford  ;  j 

prize  man  was  Mr  Justice  Coleridge,  who  won  three  prizes  (inclu-  i  j 

ding  the  prize  in  question)  in  one  year.  Cambridge,  however,  has 

always  been  the  favourite  University  for  embryo  lawyers,  from  { 

a  notion  that  the  mathematics  are  better  adapted  than  classics  to 

prepare  the  mind  for  forensic  reasoning ;  and  on  running  over  the 

list  of  wranglers  and  medallists,  we  cease  to  wonder  that  this 

notion  has  gained  ground.  On  that  list  we  find,  among  many 

other  less  known  names,  those  of  Law,  (the  first  Lord  Ellen- 

borough,)  Copley,  Tindal,  Littledale,  Shad  well,  Bickersteth, 

Pollock,  Parke,  Alderson,  Maule,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ^ 

equal  or  greater  number  of  eminent  judges  and  advocates  never  i 

received  the  benefit  of  an  Oxford  or  Cambridge  education,  or 

made  no  effort  at  distinction  there.  Kenyon,  Thurlow,  Dunning,  ■. 

Erskine,  Scarlett,  GiflFord,  Shepherd,  llomilly,  with  almost  all 

the  undisputed  leaders  of  the  profession  in  England  at  the  present  ' 

moment,  belong  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  categories.  It 

is,  therefore,  quite  impossible  to  deduce  any  general  rule  from 

the  examples ;  and  those  who  lay  much  stress  on  college  honours 

as  an  earnest  of  future  eminence,  as  well  as  those  who  make  light 

of  them  as  an  indication,  are  equally  at  fault. 

Keither  at  school  or  college  was  Lord  Eldon  one  of  those  i 

demure  boys  who  (as  Falstaff  says)  never  come  to  any  proof.  j 

He  was  always  fond  of  a  frolic,  and  used  to  relate  with  great  glee 
I'.ow  he  aided  in  cutting  down  a  tree  in  All- Saints’  churchyard, 
and  how  often  he  poached  on  Lord  Abingdon’s  preserves.  He 
had  also  no  particular  liking  for  work.  ‘  1  have  now  (he  said 
‘  late  in  life)  a  letter  in  which  Lord  Thurlow  promised  me  a  com- 
‘  missionership  of  bankruptcy,  when  it  would  have  been  most 
‘  valuable  to  me  in  point  of  income ;  he  never  gave  it  me,  and  | 

‘  he  always  said  it  was  a  favour  to  me  to  withhold  it.  What 
‘  he  meant  was,  that  he  had  learnt  (a  clear  truth)  that  I  was 
‘  by  nature  very  indolent,  and  it  was  only  w’ant  that  could 
‘  make  me  very  industrious.’ 

On  another  occasion,  he  wrote  as  follows  to  a  ward  of  his 
Court : — 

‘  You  will  shortly  become  entitled  to  a  small  property,  which  will 
prove  to  you  either  a  blessing  or  a  curse,  according  as  you  use  it.  It 
was  perhaps  fortunate  for  me  that  1  was  not  situated  in  my  early  life 
as  you  are  now.  I  had  not,  like  you,  a  small  fortune  to  look  to.  I  bad 
nothing  to  depend  upon  but  my  own  exertions,  and,  so  far  from  con¬ 
sidering  this  a  misfortune,  1  now  esteem  it  a  blessing ;  for  if  1  had  pos¬ 
sessed  the  same  means  which  you  will  enjoy,  1  should,  in  all  probability, 
not  be  where  I  now  am.  1  would,  therefore,  caution  you  not  to  let  this 
little  property  turn  your  mind  from  more  important  objects,  but  rather 
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let  it  stimulate  you  to  cultivate  your  abilities,  and  to  advance  yourself  in 
society.’ 

Lord  Thurlow  carried  the  doctrine  still  further.  ‘  Spend  your 

*  own  fortune,  marry,  and  spend  your  wife’s,  and  then  you  will 
‘  have  some  chance  of  succeeding  in  the  law.’  Kenyon  (to 
whom  this  advice  has  been  attributed)  and  Dunning  might  be 
cited  as  practical  examples  of  the  stimulating  effects  of  pover¬ 
ty.  They  used  generally  (according  to  Steevens)  ‘  to  dine 

*  together,  in  vacation  time,  at  a  small  eating-house  near  Chan- 

*  eery  Lane,  where  their  meal  was  supplied  to  them  at  the 
‘  charge  of  sevenpence-halfpenny  a-head.’  Horne  Tooke,  who 
frequently  made  a  third,  added,  in  telling  this  to  Steevens — 

*  Dunning  and  myself  were  generous,  for  we  gave  the  girl  who 
‘  waited  on  us  a  penny  a-piece ;  but  Kenyon,  who  always  knew 

*  the  value  of  money,  rewarded  her  with  a  halfpenny,  and  some- 

*  times  with  a  promise.’  Erskine  often  spoke  of  his  wife  and 
children  twitching  at  his  gown,  and  constraining  him  to  exer¬ 
tion.  Still,  one  of  the  last  professions  we  should  recommend  to 
a  young  man  without  fortune  or  connexion,  is  the  law. 

Assuming  (what,  in  the  present  state  of  the  profession,  is  far 
from  clear)  that  industry  and  talent  will  eventually  ensure  suc¬ 
cess,  considerable  expenses  must  be  incurred  at  the  outset,  and 
many  years  may  elapse  before  a  remunerating  income  can  be 
calculated  on.  How  is  the  future  attorney-general  or  judge  to 
keep  himself  during  the  intervening  period  without  diverging 
from  the  course  ?  The  utmost  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  he 
will  not  imitate  the  example  of  a  late  leader,  who  used  fairly 
tp  admit  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  sundry  breaches  of  eti¬ 
quette  at  starting ;  but  excused  himself  by  saying,  that  he  left 
off  all  improper  practices  the  moment  he  could  afford  to  do  with¬ 
out  them.  The  late  Lord  Abinger  was  so  strongly  impressed 
with  the  conviction,  that  independence  in  point  of  circumstances 
was  requisite,  as  well  to  give  the  candidate  a  fair  chance  as  to 
keep  up  the  respectability  of  the  calling,  that  at  one  time  he  had 
serious  thoughts  of  proposing  a  property  qualification  for  bar¬ 
risters.  In  his  opinion,  L.400  a-year  was  the  smallest  income 
on  which  a  barrister  should  begin.  He  himself  had  been  a  gen¬ 
tleman  commoner  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  when  he 
joined  the  Northern  Circuit,  was  already  in  the  possession  of  a 
handsome  income ;  but  this  never  lessened  his  interest  in  his 
profession,  though  it  enabled  him  to  follow  it  on  liberal  princi¬ 
ples.  Perhaps  the  most  fav'ourable  position  for  a  young  man 
of  any  force  of  character  is,  to  be  sure  of  a  small  independence, 
but  to  have  fortune,  position,  and  the  luxuries  of  life  to  struggle 
for. 
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As  for  the  self-accusation  of  indolence,  it  is  not  at  all  unusual 
to  find  an  extraordinary  capacity  for  mental  labour  combined 
with  an  extreme  reluctance  to  undertake  it.  Dr  Johnson,  for 
example,  seldom  put  pen  to  paper  except  to  get  money  when 
he  wanted  it.  He  complained  that  the  setting  his  mind  in 
motion  was  always  attended  with  pain,  though,  when  it  w'as 
thoroughly  warmed  and  in  full  play,  the  excitement  was  plea¬ 
surable.  Perhaps  Lord  Eldon  felt  the  same;  or,  to  take  a 
more  obvious  solution,  perhaps  Lord  Thurlow  got  up  the  charge 
as  the  best  excuse  for  his  own  breach  of  promise ;  and  Lord  Eldon 
assented  to  it,  without  reflecting  that  all  of  us  are  by  nature 
indolent,  if  this  means  that  we  are  frequently  disinclined  to  work. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  he  took  care  to  provide  himself  with  the 
stimulant  of  necessity.  In  November  1772,  being  then  twenty-one 
years  and  a  few  months  old,  he  ran  away  with  Miss  Surtees,  a  beau¬ 
tiful  girl  of  eighteen,  and  married  her.  Neither  of  them  had  a  six¬ 
pence  independent  of  their  parents ;  and  the  marriage  was  equally 
displeasing  to  the  friends  and  family  of  each.  ‘  Jack  Scott 
‘  has  run  off  with  Bessy  Surtees,’  exclaimed  Mr  Moises ;  ‘  and 
‘  the  poor  lad  is  undone  !  ’  He  spoke  the  opinion  of  Newcastle. 
At  Oxford,  Lord  Stowell  observed  to  a  friend — ‘  I  suppose  you 
‘  have  heard  of  this  very  foolish  act  of  my  very  foolish  brother  ?’ 
The  friend  expressed  a  hope  that  it  might  turn  out  better  than 
was  anticipated.  ‘  Never,  sir  ;  he  is  completely  ruined ;  nor  can 
‘  any  thing  now  save  him  from  beggary.’  He  was  obliged  to 
relinquish  his  fellowship  ;  but  a  year  of  grace  remained,  during 
which  he  had  the  option  of  accepting  any  college  living  that 
might  come  to  his  turn.  During  this  year  he  began  the  study 
of  the  law,  with  the  view  (to  use  his  own  words)  of  having  two 
strings  to  his  bow.'  But  the  church  was  ‘his  first  mistress;’ 
and  it  was  not  until  all  chance  of  a  college  living  was  at  an  end, 
that  he  decided  ‘  to  pursue  a  profession  which  bad  much  less  of 
‘  his  aflection  and  respect.’ 

It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  the  two  greatest  Chancery  law¬ 
yers  of  their  day  should  both  have  been  forced  into  the  profes¬ 
sion  by  incidental  circumstances.  Komilly  says,  that  what  prin¬ 
cipally  influenced  his  decision  was,  the  being  thus  enabled  to 
leave  his  small  fortune  in  his  father’s  hands,  instead  of  buying  a 
sworn  clerk’s  seat  with  it.  ‘  At  a  later  period  of  my  life,  after 
‘  a  success  at  the  bar  which  my  wildest  and  most  sanguine 
‘  dreams  had  never  painted  to  me — when  I  was  gaining  an 
‘  income  of  L.8000  or  L.9000  a-year — I  have  often  reflected  how 
*  all  that  prosperity  had  arisen  out  of  the  pecuniary  difficulties 
‘  and  confined  circumstances  of  my  father.’ 

Wedderburn  (Lord  Loughborough)  began  as  an  advocate  at 
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the  Scotch  Bar.  In  the  course  of  an  altercation  with  the  Lord 
President,  he  was  provoked  to  tell  his  Lordship  that  he  had 
said  as  a  judge  what  he  could  not  justify  as  a  gentleman.  Being 
ordered  to  make  an  apology,  he  refused,  and  left  the  Scotch,  for 
the  English  Bar.  What  every  one  thought  his  ruin,  turned  out 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to  him. 

‘  There’s  a  divinity  that  shapes  our  ends, 

Hough  hew  thenn  how  we  may.’ 

Lord  Tenterden’s  early  destination  was  changed  by  a  disap¬ 
pointment.  When  he  and  Mr  Justice  Richards  were  going  the 
Home  Circuit,  they  visited  the  cathedral  at  Canterbury  toge¬ 
ther.  Richards  commended  the  voice  of  a  singing  man  in  the 
choir.  ‘  Ah,’  said  Lord  Tenterden,  ‘  that  is  the  only  man  1 
ever  envied  !  When  at  school  in  this  town,  we  were  candidates 
for  a  chorister’s  place,  and  he  obtained  it.’ 

It  is  now  well  known  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  when  a 
subaltern,  was  anxious  to  retire  from  the  army,  and  actually 
applied  to  Lord  Camden  (then  Lord- Lieutenant  of  Ireland)  for 
a  commissionership  of  customs  !  It  is  not  always  true,  then,  that 
men  destined  to  play  conspicuous  parts  in  the  world,  have  a  con¬ 
sciousness  of  their  coming  greatness,  or  patience  to  ‘  bide  their 
time.’  Their  hopes  grow,  as  their  capacity  expands,  with  cir¬ 
cumstances;  honours  on  honours  arise,  like  Alps  on  Alps;  in 
ascending  one  they  catch  a  glimpse  of  another,  till  the  last  and 
highest,  which  was  veiled  in  mist  when  they  started,  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  against  the  sky.  Lord  Eldon  certainly  had  none  of 
those  vague  presentiments  or  proud  aspirings  which  made  Nelson, 
when  a  captain,  exclaim  that,  some  time  or  other,  he  would  have 
a  gazette  to  himself.  He  had  little  if  any  imagination;  the 
poetry  of  his  life  began  and  ended  with  ‘  Bessy.’  During  many 
months  after  his  success  was  considered  certain  by  his  friends,  he 
meditated  settling  down  as  a  provincial  barrister  in  Newcastle ; 
and  a  comfortable  house  in  the  High  Street  was  his  castle  in  air. 

Immediately  after  the  marriage,  he  writes  thus  to  a  friend : — 

*  I  have  now,  Reay,  bid  adieu  to  all  ambitious  projects,  because 
‘  my  ambition  is  gratified.  Though  a  husband,  I  am  still  so 
‘  much  of  a  lover  as  to  think  the  world  well  lost  while  I  retain  the 

*  affections  of  one  woman,  the  esteem  of  a  few  friends,  and  the 

*  good  wishes  of  Reay.*  This  was  something  more  than  a  mere 
honeymoon  sentiment.  A  love-match  may  be  either  a  very  silly 
and  seltish  action,  or  a  very  wise  and  disinterested  one ; — the 
suggestion  of  a  passing  fancy,  or  the  result  of  reflection  and 
self-knowledge.  Lord  Eldon  tells  us,  that  he  had  literally  no 
alternative  but  to  act  as  he  did,  or  live  in  the  hourly  apprehcn- 
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sion  of  seeing  the  only  woman  who  could  make  him  happy 
forced  into  a  union  with  another ;  and  as  he  never  repented  of 
his  choice,  or  shrunk  from  the  labour  or  repined  at  the  priva¬ 
tions  it  entailed  upon  him,  it  would  be  doing  him  a  great  injustice 
to  regard  his  marriage  as  a  mere  youthful  indiscretion,  and  the 
beneticial  results  as  accidents. 

The  circumstances  of  the  young  couple  were  slender,  but  not 
embarrassed.  Besides  the  interest  of  L.3000,  at  hve  per  cent, 
settled  upon  them,  he  had  an  allowance  from  his  father,  and 
occasional  aid  from  other  quarters.  Still  he  hud  to  depend 
upon  his  own  exertions  for  every  thing  beyond  bare  necessaries ; 
and  the  consciousness  of  this  drove  him  into  the  error,  com¬ 
mon  to  men  of  energetic  character,  of  overtasking  both  his 
bodily  and  mental  powers  to  a  degree  which  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  all  his  hopes  and  projects,  and  partially  counteracted 
the  very  object  he  bad  in  view,  lie  became  so  alarmingly  ill, 
that  when  he  and  a  travelling  companion  stopped,  late  at  night, 
at  Birmingham,  on  their  way  from  Newcastle,  in  1774,  the 
cook  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens  insisted  on  dressing  something 
hot  for  them,  saying  she  was  sure  they  would  neither  of  them 
live  to  see  her  again.  A  medical  friend  remonstrated.  ‘  It  is 
*  no  matter,’  was  the  answer ;  ‘  1  must  either  do  as  1  am  now 
‘  doing,  or  starve.’  We  do  not  see  the  necessity.  A  student  will 
learn  more  in  two  or  three  years  by  judiciously  husbanding  his 
strength,  than  by  exhausting  it  at  starting.  But  this  is  a  truth 
which  no  one  will  condescend  to  take  at  second  hand  ;  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  our  seats  of  learning  are  strewed  with  the 
wrecks  of  broken  constitutions.  Lord  Eldon  hud  a  narrow 
escape.  The  year  after  his  call  to  the  bar,  he  was  obliged  to 
consult  Dr  Heberden,  who  sent  him  to  Bath,  with  an  intimation 
that  he  must  prepare  for  the  worst,  unless  the  waters  brought  on 
a  lit  of  the  gout  within  a  month.  The  gout  appeared  within  the 
allotted  period,  and  he  was  saved. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr  Townsend,  and  repeated  by  Mr  Twiss, 
that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  rising  at  five  in  the  morning,  and 
studying  at  night  with  a  wet  towel  round  his  head ;  not  (like 
Person)  to  allay  fever,  but  to  prevent  drowsiness.  No  wonder 
that  his  spirits  lost  their  elasticity.  In  1775  he  apologises  for  not 
writing  to  his  brother  Henry,  because  he  foresaw  ‘  that  a  gloomy 
‘  strain  of  melancholy  would  sully  every  page  of  the  sheet.’ 

We  quite  agree  with  a  writer  in  the  Law  Magazine,  that  no 
two  men  above  the  common  level  ever  acquired  their  knowledge 
in  the  same  order,  or  fixed  it  by  the  same  method  in  the  me¬ 
mory.  One  reads  a  book  carefully  through ;  another  dips  into  it 
at  random,  reads  enough  to  seize  the  leading  idea,  or  (as  Bosw  ell 
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says  of  Johnson)  digs  out  the  heart  of  it,  and  throws  it  by.  One 
likes  to  begin  with  the  elementary  parts  of  a  system,  and  clear 
away  each  difficulty  as  he  goes  on ;  another  prefers  plunging  into 
a  mass  of  heterogeneous  matter,  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  new 
lights  constantly  breaking  upon  him,  and  in  the  firm  confidence 
of  eventually  emerging  somewhere,  and  of  being  amply  reward¬ 
ed  for  his  adventurous  exertions  in  the  end.  Any  mode  of  study 
may  be  good  with  relation  to  the  individual,  and  none  are  fit 
for  universal  adoption.  Still  it  is  always  curious,  and  sometimes 
useful,  to  know  how  men  of  Lord  Eldon’s  calibre  set  to  work. 

We  are  not  informed  what  law-book  he  read  first ;  but  he  was 
clearly  for  strong  meat.  Lawyers  brought  up  on  Blackstone  and 
‘  less  elegant  compilers,’  were  (in  his  opinion)  like  dogs  bred  in 
the  parlour,  unfit  for  the  rough  service  of  the  field ;  and  we  strongly 
suspect  that  he  took  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  grappled  with 
Coke  upon  Littleton  at  once.  Such  a  feat  is  not  impossible,  since 
Dr  Parr  read  through  ‘  Fearne’s  Contingent  Remainders’  as  a 
mental  exercise,  and  expressed  himself  much  pleased  with  the 
closeness  of  the  logic.  Still,  in  reading  Coke,  (a  much  tougher 
job  than  Fearne,)  the  sage’s  own  warning  must  have  been  kept 
in  mind  ;  ‘  And  albeit,  the  reader  shall  not  at  any  one  day,  do 
‘  what  he  can,  reach  to  the  meaning  of  our  author,  or  of  our  com- 
‘  mentaries ;  yet  let  him  noway  discourage  himself,  but  proceed ; 
*  for  on  some  other  day,  in  some  other  place,  that  doubt  will  be 
‘  cleared.’  In  1807,  Lord  Eldon  tells  Mr  Farrer  to  read  Coke 
upon  Littleton  again  and  again.  ‘  If  it  will  be  toil  and  labour 
‘  to  you,  and  it  will  be  so,  think  as  I  do  when  I  am  climbing  up 
/  to  Swyer  or  to  Westhill,  (high  grounds  at  Encombe,)  that  the 
‘  world  will  be  all  before  you  when  the  toil  is  over;  for  so  the 
‘  law  world  will  be,  if  you  make  yourself  complete  master  of  that 
‘  book.  I  read  Coke  on  Littleton  through,  when  I  was  the 
‘  other  day  out  of  office,  and  when  I  was  a  student  I  abridged 
‘  it.’  In  fact,  his  Coke,  Coke,  Coke,  was  like  the  action,  action, 
action  of  Demosthenes.  One  day,  when  his  brother  asked  him  to 
meet  Dr  Johnson  at  dinner,  the  answer  was,  ‘  I  dine  with  Coke 
‘  to-day.’  The  late  Lord  Abinger,  a  greater  advocate,  tliough 
a  far  inferior  judge,  drew  up  a  list  of  books  for  a  law  student, 
at  the  head  of  which  stands  ‘  Cicero  de  Officiis,  once,  twice, 
‘  thrice,  once  every  year  ;  ’ — a  curious  contrast,  and  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  foregoing  remark  on  the  inevitable  want  of 
agreement  on  this  subject. 

Still  scorning  the  aid  of  treatises.  Lord  Eldon  appears  to  have 
next  thrown  himself  with  his  whole  remaining  strength  upon  the 
Chancery  Reports.  Mr  Townsend  says  he  acquired  such  an  inti¬ 
mate  acquaintance  with  most  of  them,  that  he  could  tell  not  merely 
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the  very  page  in  which  each  of  the  cases  was  to  be  found,  but 
state  otf-hand  the  precise  points  in  which  they  agreed  or  differed. 

It  is  considered  an  essential  part  of  legal  education  in  Eng¬ 
land,  for  those  who  intend  to  practice  in  the  common-law  courts, 
to  pass  a  year  at  least  in  the  chambers  of  a  special  pleader, 
where  the  various  written  proceedings  in  a  cause  (the  declara¬ 
tion  or  complaint,  the  plea,  the  replication,  &c.)  are  prepared. 
A  year  in  the  chambers  of  an  equity  draftsman,  to  learn  the 
mode  of  drawing  bills  and  answers,  is  thought  equally  indis¬ 
pensable  for  Chancery  barristers.  But  the  prescriptive  fee  is  one 
hundred  guineas  per  annum ;  and  Lord  Eldon  gallantly  made 
up  his  mind  to  dispense  with  this  description  of  noviciate 
altogether.  ‘  How  then,’  asked  Mr  Farrer,  ‘  did  you  acquire 
‘  your  knowledge  of  pleading  ?  ’  ‘  Why,’  answered  Lord  Eldon, 

‘  I  copied  every  thing  1  could  lay  my  hands  upon.’  He  com¬ 
piled  two  large  volumes  of  precedents,  but  lent  them  to  a  friend, 
and  could  not  recollect  to  whom.  In  allusion  to  such  borrowers, 
he  observed,  that  ‘  though  backward  in  accounting^  they  seemed 
‘  to  be  practised  in  book-keeping.' 

He  was  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  with  a  Conveyancer,  who,  out 
of  regard  for  his  family  and  respect  for  his  talents,  offered  to 
give  him  the  run  of  his  chambers  without  a  fee.  The  gentleman 
in  question  was  Mr  Duane,  a  Roman  Catholic,  who  did  all  the 
great  Conveyancing  of  Newcastle  and  the  neighbourhood.  Lord 
Eldon  was  particularly  anxious  to  be  with  him,  in  the  hope  of 
profiting  by  the  connexion  when  he  settled  in  the  north,  to  which 
he  was  eagerly  looking  forward.  He  remained  only  six  months 
in  Mr  Duane’s  chambers,  being  unwilling  to  incur  too  great  an 
extent  of  obligation. 

‘  Every  man,’  says  Gibbon,  ‘  who  rises  above  the  common 
‘  level,  receives  two  educations — the  first  from  his  instructors ; 
‘  the  second,  the  most  personal  and  important,  from  himself.’ 
Almost  all  Lord  Eldon’s  legal  education  was  from  himself,  with¬ 
out  even  the  ordinary  helps,  which  he  disdainfully  flung  from  him ; 
and  of  no  one  could  it  be  more  truly  predicated,  that  he  was  not 
‘  rocked  and  dandled’  into  a  lawyer. 

The  time  was  now  approaching  when  the  efficacy  of  this  pe¬ 
culiar  mode  of  training  was  to  be  tried.  He  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  February  1776.  Mr  Bentham,  in  his  ‘  Indications  of  Lord 
‘  Eldon,’  with  somewhat  less  than  his  wonted  scrupulosity  asserts, 
that  ‘  Mr  Scott  waited  the  exact  number  of  years  it  cost  to  take 
‘  Troy,  and  had  formed  his  determination  to  pine  no  longer,  when 
‘  Providence  sent  an  angel  in  the  shape  of  a  Mr  Barker,  with  the 
‘  papers  of  a  fat  suit  and  a  retaining  fee.’  Mr  Scott  did  not  wait 
more  than  five  years,  and  was  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity  before 
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the  tenth.  The  first  year  was  not  productive.  It  was  agreed 
between  him  and  his  wife,  that  whatever  he  got  during  the  first 
eleven  months  should  be  his,  and  whatever  he  got  in  the  twelfth 
month  should  be  hers.  *  What  a  stingy  dog  1  must  have  been 

*  to  have  made  such  a  bargain !  I  would  not  have  done  so 
‘  afterwards.  But,  however,  so  it  was :  that  was  our  agreement ; 

*  and  how  do  you  think  it  turned  out  ?  In  the  twelfth  month,  I 
‘  received  half  a  guinea;  eighteenpence  went  for  fees,  and  Bessy 

*  got  nine  shillings:  in  the  other  eleven  months  I  got  not  one 
‘  shilling.’ 

During  the  second  year,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  been  quartered  at  Newcastle,  and  was  acquainted  with  his 
father-in-law,  caused  him  to  be  retained  in  a  case  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  ‘  I  consider  the  fee,’  said  Scott,  ‘  only  as  a 
‘  handsome  way  of  giving  me  twenty  guineas  a-day  for  walking 
‘  down  to  the  House  of  Lords.’  He  had  also  a  general  retainer 
for  the  corporation  of  Newcastle,  and  picked  up  a  brief  or  two  on 
circuit.  Still  these  were  small  gains,  and,  weakened  as  he  was 
by  sickness,  he  occasionally  lost  heart.  *  Business  ’  (writes  the 
elder  brother,  William,  to  the  second,  Henry)  ‘  is  very  dull 
‘  with  poor  Jack — very  dull,  indeed;  and  of  consequence  he  is 

*  not  very  lively.  I  heartily  wish  that  business  may  brisken  a 

*  little,  or  he  will  be  heartily  sick  of  his  profession.  I  do  all  1 
‘  can  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  but  he  is  very  gloomy.’  A  whim  or 
fancy — for  we  cannot  believe  it  to  be  more — induced  him  to 
change  his  line.  Upon  Mr  Farrer  asking  him,  whether  the 
Court  of  Chancery  had  been  his  object  when  he  was  called  to 
the  bar,  he  replied — ‘  Certainly  not.  I  first  took  my  seat  in  the 

*  ‘  King’s  Bench ;  but  I  soon  perceived,  or  thought  I  perceived, 
‘  a  preference  in  Lord  Mansfield  for  young  lawyers  who  had 
‘  been  bred  at  Westminster  School  and  Christ  Church ;  and  as 
I  had  belonged  to  neither,  I  thought  1  should  not  have  a  fair 

*  chance,  and  therefore  I  crossed  over  to  the  other  side  of  the 
‘  Hall.  Lord  Mansfield,  I  do  believe,  was  not  conscious  of  the 

*  bias;  he  was  a  good  man.’  Lord  Eldon  could  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  testing  this  bias  by  his  own  individual  experience ; 
and  we  suspect  it  existed  only  in  a  mind  rendered  morbidly 
apprehensive  by  bodily  suffering  and  disappointment.  The 
change  was  fortunate ;  for  many  years  might  have  elapsed  before 
the  stores  of  Real  Property  lore,  which  formed  the  bulk  of  his 
legal  knowledge,  could  have  been  brought  into  play  in  the  courts 
of  common  law.  As  things  turned  out,  a  speedy  opportunity 
was  afforded.  Early  in  the  third  year  occurred  the  case  of 
Ackroyd  v.  Smithson,  which  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame. 

‘  “  Might  I  ask  you,  Lord  Eldonr,”  said  Mr  Farrer,  “  whether  ;4ck« 
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rttyd  V.  Smithson  was  not  the  first  cause  in  which  you  distinguished 
yourself?” 

*  “  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  history  of  that  case?  Come,  help  yourself 
to  a  glass  of  Newcastle  port,  and  give  me  a  little.  You  must  know,”  he 
went  on,  “  that  the  testator  in  that  cause  had  directed  his  real  estates  to 
be  sold,  and,  after  paying  his  debts  and  funeral  and  testamentary 
expenses,  the  residue  of  the  money  to  be  divided  into  fifteen  parts,  which 
he  gave  to  fifteen  persons  whom  he  named  in  his  will.  One  of  these 
persons  died  in  the  testator's  lifetime.  A  bill  was  filed  by  the  next  of 
kin,  claiming,  amongst  other  things,  the  lapsed  share.  A  brief  was  given 
me  to  consent  fur  the  heir-at-law,  upon  the  hearing  of  the  cause.  1  had 
nothing  then  to  do,  but  to  pore  over  this  brief.  I  went  through  all  the 
cases  in  the  books,  and  satisfied  myself  that  the  lapsed  share  was  to  be 
considered  as  real  estate,  and  belonged  to  my  client,  (the  heir-at-law.) 
The  cause  came  on  at  the  Rolls,  before  Sir  Thomas  Sewell.  I  told  the 
solicitor  who  sent  me  the  brief,  that  1  should  consent  for  the  heir-at-law 
so  far  as  regarded  the  due  execution  of  the  will,  but  that  I  must  support 
the  title  of  the  heir  to  the  one-fifteenth  which  had  lapsed.  Accordingly, 
I  did  argue  it,  and  went  through  all  the  authorities.  When  Sir  Thomas 
Sewell  went  out  of  court,  he  asked  the  register  who  that  young  man 
was  ?  The  register  told  him  it  was  Mr  Scott.  ‘  He  has  argued  very 
well,’  said  Sir  Thomas  Sewell,  *  but  I  cannot  agree  with  him.*  This 
the  register  told  me.  He  decided  against  my  client. 

*  You  see  the  lucky  thing  was,  there  being  two  other  parties,  and 
the  disappointed  one  not  being  content,  there  was  an  appeal  to  Lord 
Thurluw.  In  the  meanwhile,  they  had  written  to  Mr  Johnstone, 
recorder  of  York,  guardian  to  the  young  heir-at-law,  and  a  clever  man, 
but  his  answer  was — *  Du  not  send  good  money  after  had  ;  let  Mr  Scott 
have  a  guinea  to  give  consent,  and  if  he  will  argue,  why,  let  him  do  so, 
but  give  him  no  more.’  So  I  went  into  court,  and  when  Lord  Thur- 
low  asked  who  was  to  appear  for  the  heir-at-law,  1  rose  knd  said  mo¬ 
destly,  that  I  was;  and  as  1  could  not  but  think  (with  much  deference  to 
the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  for  1  might  be  wrong)  that  my  client  had  the 
right  to  the  property,  if  his  lordship  would  give  me  leave  1  would  argue 
it.  It  was  rather  arduous  for  me  to  rise  against  all  the  eminent 
counsel.  Well,  Thurluw  took  three  days  to  consider,  and  then  deli¬ 
vered  his  judgment  in  accordance  with  my  speech ;  and  that  speech  is 
in  print,  and  has  decided  all  similar  questions  eVer  since.”* 

As  he  left  the  hall,  a  respectable  solicitor,  named  Foster, 
came  up  to  him,  touched  him  on  the  shoulder,  and  said,  *  Young 
•  *  man,  your  bread  and  butter  is  cut  for  life.’  He  did  not  think 

so,  or  languished  for  his  native  town ;  for  when,  precisely  one 
year  afterwards,  the  recordership  of  >5ewcastle  was  offered  to 
him,  he  accepted  it,  and  caused  a  house  to  be  taken  for  him 
there.  Then  occurred  one  of  these  anomalous  incidents  which 
can  only  be  referred  to  luck : — 

‘  “  I  did  not  go  the  circuit  one  year,  Mary,”  said  Lord  Eldon  to  Mrs 
Foster,  “  because  I  could  not  afford  it;  I  had  borrowed  of  my  brother 
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for  tereral  circuits  without  getting  adequate  remuneration,  and  I  had 
determined  to  quit  London,  because  1  could  not  afford  to  stay  in  it.  You 
know  a  house  was  taken  for  me  at  Newcastle.  Well  I  one  morning 
about  six  o'clock,”  (probably  on  the  Hth  of  March  1781,  the  committee 
having  been  struck  on  the  13th,)  “  Mr  (afterwards  Lord)  Cnrzon,  and 
four  or  five  gentlemen,  came  to  my  door  and  woke  me ;  and  when  1  en* 
quired  what  they  wanted,  they  stated  that  the  Clitheroe  election  case 
was  to  come  on  that  morning  at  ten  o’clock,  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  that  Mr  Cooper  bad  written  to  say  he  was  detained 
at  Oxford  by  illness,  and  could  not  arrive  to  lead  the  cause;  and  that 
Mr  Hardinge,  the  next  counsel,  refused  to  do  so,  because  he  was  not 
prepared.  *  Well,  gentlemen,’  said  1,  ‘  what  do  you  expect  me  to  do, 
that  you  are  here  ?  ’  They  answered,  '  they  did  not  know  what  to  ex* 
pect  or  to  do,  for  the  cause  must  come  on  at  ten  o’clock,  and  they  were 
totally  unprepared,  and  bad  been  recommended  to  me  us  a  young  and 
promising  counsel.’  1  answered — <  I  will  tell  you  what  I  can  do  ;  1  can 
undertake  to  make  a  dry  statement  of  facts,  if  that  will  content  you, 
gentlemen  ;  but  more  1  cannot  do,  for  I  have  no  time  to  make  myself 
acquainted  with  the  law.’  They  said  that  must  do ;  so  I  begged  they 
would  go  down-stairs,  and  let  me  get  up  as  fast  as  1  could.  Well,  I  did 
state  the  facts,  and  the  cause  went  on  for  fifteen  days.  It  found  me 
poor  enough,  but  I  began  to  be  rich  before  it  was  done ;  they  left  me 
fifty  guineas  at  the  beginning,  then  there  were  ten  guineas  every  day, 
and  five  guineas  every  evening  for  a  consultation — more  money  than  1 
eoubi  count.  But,  lietter  still,  the  length  of  the  cause  gave  me  time  to 
make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  law.”  ’ 

According  to  a  scheme  for  adapting  the  division  of  labour  to 
the  stage,  described  by  the  late  Charles  Mathews,  one  actor  was 
to  do  the  action  and  another  to  speak  the  speeches.  Hardly  less 
absurd  is  the  practice  of  one  counsel  attending  to  the  evidence, 
And  another  hurrying  in  at  the  end  to  reply.  Yet  it  existed  in 
Lord  Eldon’s  time  as  it  exists  still.  At  the  end  of  a  fifteen  days’ 
enquiry,  Mr  Hardinge  presented  himself. 

*  “  I  saw  the  members  of  the  committee  put  their  heads  together,  aftd 
then  one  of  them  said,  <  Mr  Hardinge,  Mr  Scott  opened  the  case,  and 
has  attended  it  throughout,  and  the  committee  think,  that,  if  he  likes 
to  reply,  he  ought  to  do  so.  Mr  Scott,  would  you  like  to  reply  ?  ’  I 
answered,  '  That  1  would  do  my  best.’  1  began  my  speech  with  a  very 
bad  joke.  You  must  know  that  the  leading  counsel  on  the  other  side, 
Douglas,  afterwards  Lord  Glenbervie,  had  made  one  of  the  longest 
speeches  ever  known  before  a  committee,  and  bad  argued  that  the  bo¬ 
rough  of  Clitheroe  was  not  a  borough  by  prescription,  for  it  had  its 
origin  within  the  memory  of  man.  1  began  by  saying,  ‘  I  will  prove  to 
the  committee  by  the  best  evidence,  that  the  borough  of  Clitheroe  is  a 
borough  by  prescription ;  and  that  it  had  its  origin  before  the  memory 
of  man.  My  learned  friend  will  admit  the  commencement  of  this  bo¬ 
rough  was  before  the  commencement  of  bis  speech ;  but  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  bis  speech  is  beyond  the  memory  of  man ;  therefore,  the  borough 
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of  Clitheroe  must  have  coitiitienced  before  the  memory  of  man.*  We 
were  beaten  in  the  committee  by  one  vote.  After  thia  speech,  Mans&eld, 
afterwards  Sir  James  Mansfield,  came  np  to  me  in  Westminster  Hall, 
and  said  he  heard  1  was  goinj'  to  leave  London,  but  strongly  advised  me 
to  remain.  1  told  him  that  1  could  not ;  that  1  had  taken  a  bouse  in 
Newcastle;  that  I  had  an  increasing  family;  in  short,  that  I  was  com¬ 
pelled  to  quit  London.  Wilson  afterwards  came  to  me,  and  pressed  me  in 
the  same  manner  to  remain  in  London,  adding  what  was  very  kind, 
that  he  would  ensure  me  £400  the  next  year.  I  gave  him  the  same 
answer  ns  1  had  given  Mansfield.  However,  I  did  remain  in  London, 
and  lived  to  make  Mansfield  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and 
Wilson  a  Puisne  Judge.”’ 

Until  very  recently,  it  was  customary  for  Chancery  barristers 
to  go  circuit  and  attend  sessions — in  short,  to  beat  up  for  prac¬ 
tice  in  all  quarters.  Lord  Eldon  does  not  appear  to  have  at¬ 
tended  any  sessions;  but,  except  during  one  year  when  funds 
were  wanting,  he  regularly  went  the  Northern  Circuit,  and, 
at  two  assize  towns  in  succession,  was  brought  forward  by  the 
opportune  absence  of  a  leader,  and  a  joke.  Case  the  first  is  thus 
related  by  Mr  Twiss  : — 

*  The  plaintiff  was  a  Mrs  Fermor,  who  sought  damages  against  the 
defendant,  an  elderly  maiden  lady,  named  Sanstern,  for  an  assault  com¬ 
mitted  at  a  whist-table.  Mr  Scott  was  junior  counsel  for  the  plaintiff, 
ami,  when  the  cause  was  called  on,  his  leader  was  absent  in  the  Crowm 
court,  conducting  a  government  prosecution.  Mr  Scott  requested  that 
the  cause  might  be  postponed  till  his  leader  should  be  at  liberty  ;  but  the 
judge  refusing,  there  was  no  help,  and  Mr  Scott  addressed  the  jury  for 
Mrs  Fermor,  and  called  his  witnesses.  It  was  proved  that  at  the  whist- 
table  some  angry  words  arose  between  the  ladies,  w  hich  at  length  kindled 
to  such  heat,  that  Miss  Sanstern  was  impelled  to  throw'  her  cards  at  the 
head  of  Mrs  Fermor,  who  (probably  in  dodging  to  avoid  these  missiles) 
fell  or  slipped  from  her  chair  to  the  ground.  Upon  this  evidence,  the 
defendant’s  counsel  objected  that  the  case  had  not  been  proved  as  alle¬ 
ged  ;  for  that  the  declaration  stated  the  defendant  to  have  committed 
the  assault  with  her  band,  whereas  the  evidence  proved  it  to  have  been 
committed  with  the  cards.  Mr  Scott,  however,  contended,  that  the  facts 
were  substantially  proved  according  to  the  averment  in  the  declaration, 
of  an  assault  committed  with  the  hand — for  that,  in  the  common  par¬ 
lance  of  the  card-table,  the  hand  means  the  hand  of  cards  ;  and  thus  that 
Miss  Sanstern,  having  thrown  her  cards  into  Mrs  Fermor’s  face,  had  clearly 
assaulted  Mrs  Fermor  with  her  hand.  The  court  laughed-.-.the  jury, 
mncb  diverted,  found  the  plaintiff’s  allegations  sufficiently  proved— and 
the  young  counsel  had  the  frolic  and  fame  of  a  verdict  in  his  favour.’ 

Case  the  second  is  related  in  the  anecdote  book 

‘  I  was  at  the  assizes  for  Cumberland  in  seven  successive  years  before 
I  had  a  brief.  It  happened  that  my  old  friend  Mr  Lee,  commonly  called 
Jack  Lee,  was  absent  in  the  Criminal  court,  when  a  cause  was  called  on 
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in  the  Civil  court ;  and  some  attorney,  being  by  that  absence  deprived 
of  his  retained  counsel,  was  obliged  to  procure  another,  and  be  gave  me 
u  guinea,  with  a  scrap  of  paper  us  a  brief,  to  defend  an  old  woman  in  an 
action  for  an  assault  brought  against  her  by  another  old  woman.  The 
plaintiff  bad  been  reposing  in  an  arm>cbair,  when  some  words  arising 
between  her  and  my  client,  the  latter  took  hold  of  the  legs  of  the  chair, 
and  in  fact  threw  the  plaintiff  bead  and  heels  over  the  top  of  the  chair. 
This  sort  of  assault  of  course  admitted  of  easy  proof,  and  a  servant*maid 
of  the  plaintiff’s  proved  the  case.  I  then  offered  in  court  that  a  chair 
should  he  brought  in,  and  that  my  old  female  client  should  place  herself 
in  it,  and  that  the  lady  (the  plaintiff)  should  overset  the  chair  and  my 
old  woman,  as  she  had  been  upset  herself.  Upon  the  plaintiff’s  attorney 
refusing  this  compromise,  the  witness  (the  servant-maid)  said  that  her 
mistress  (the  plaintiff)  was  always  willing  to  make  up  tbe  matter,  but 
that  her  attorney  would  never  allow  her  to  do  so ;  and  that  her  mistress 
thought  she  must  do  as  her  attorney  bid  her  do,  and  had  no  will  of  her 
own.  “  So  then,"  observed  1  to  the  jury,  knowing  that  her  attorney’s 
uame  was  Hobson,  “this  good  lady  has  bad  nothing  for  it  but  Hobson’s 
choice.  Anil  pray,  then,  gentlemen,"  1  added,  “  as  the  good  woman 
wants  no  damages,  and  the  cause  is  Hobson’s,  give  him  but  a  penny  at 
most,  if  you  please.”  This  penny  the  jury  gave.  When  I  record  that 
in  the  same  assizes  I  received  seventy  guineas  for  this  joke,  fur  briefs 
came  in  rapidly,  1  record  a  fact  which  proves  that  a  lawyer  may  begin  to 
acquire  wealth  by  a  little  pleasantry,  who  might  wait  long  before  profes¬ 
sional  knowledge  introduced  him  into  notice  and  business.’ 

He  told  Mr  Spence,  the  Queen’s  Counsel,  that  he  was  first 
brought  into  notice  on  the  Northern  Circuit  by  breaking  the 
Ten  Commandments : — 

‘  “  I’ll  tell  you  how  it  was.  I  was  counsel  in  a  cause,  the  fate  of 
which  depended  on  our  being  able  to  make  out  who  was  the  founder  of 
an  ancient  chapel  in  the  neighbourhood.  I  went  to  view  it.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  observed  w  hich  gave  any  indication  of  its  date  or  his¬ 
tory.  However,  1  observed  that  the  Ten  Commandments  were  written 
on  some  old  plaster,  which,  from  its  position,  I  conjectured  might  cover 
an  arch.  Acting  on  this,  I  bribed  the  clerk  with  five  shillings  to  allow 
me  to  chip  away  part  of  tbe  plaster  ;  and  after  two  or  three  attempts,  1 
found  the  keystone  of  an  arch,  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  an 
ancestor  of  one  of  tbe  parties.  This  evidence  decided  the  cause,  and  I 
ever  afterwards  had  reason  to  remember,  with  some  satisfaction,  my  ha¬ 
ving  on  that  occasion  broken  tbe  Ten  Commandments.’” 

His  first  success  at  Durham  was  in  Adair  v.  Stcinbui’ne,  in¬ 
volving  a  question  of  great  importance  to  coal-owners.  All  the 
leaders  of  the  circuit  were  retained ;  but  it  was  arranged  in  con¬ 
sultation  that  Scott  should  lead  the  cause,  partly  because  he  had 
been  employed  in  some  preliminary  proceedings — partly  because 
he  had  been  bred  in  a  coal  country — and  partly  (we  cannot  help 
suspecting)  because  they  were  apprehensive  of  the  result.  When 
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the  defendant’s  case  closed,  the  judge  expressed  a  decided  opinion 
against  Scott’s  client. 

‘  Said  Mr  Justice  Duller,  “  You  have  not  a  leg  to  stand  upon.’’  Now 
this  was  very  awkward— a  young  man — and  the  Judge  speaking  so 
decidedly.  However,  I  said,  “  My  lord,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a 
hundred  I  would  sit  down  upon  hearing  the  Judge  so  express  him¬ 
self  ;  but  so  persuaded  am  I  that  I  have  the  right  on  my  side,  that 
I  must  entreat  your  lordship  to  allow  me  to  reply ;  and  I  must  also 
express  my  expectation  of  gaining  a  verdict.”  Well,  I  did  reply ; 
and  the  jury — it  was  a  special  jury — Charles  Brandling  was  foreman — 
retired,  and  after  consulting  six  or  eight  hours,  they  returned,  and  ac¬ 
tually  gave  the  verdict  in  my  favour.  When  I  went  to  the  ball  that 
evening,  I  was  received  with  open  arms  by  every  one.  Oh,  my  fame 
was  established  !  I  really  think  that  I  might  have  married  half  the  pretty 
girls  in  the  room  that  night.  Never  was  man  so  courted.  It  certainly 
was  very  flattering  to  he  so  received ;  but  yet  it  was  painful,  too,  to  mark 
the  contrast  from  the  year  before.  It  certainly  was  not  my  fault  that 
I  had  no  cause  to  lead  the  year  before’ 

In  about  eight  years  from  his  call  to  the  bar,  Lord  Eldon  was 
in  the  high-road  to  its  highest  honours. 

We  have  minutely  detailed  his  progress  at  the  most  critical 
periods,  with  a  view  to  a  few  observations  we  have  to  offer  re¬ 
garding  the  difGculties  and  chances  of  the  profession  ;  but  before 
venturing  on  them,  it  may  be  as  well  to  strengthen  our  conclu¬ 
sions  by  a  parallel — to  see  how  many  of  his  great  predecessors 
and  contemporaries  adopted  the  same  method  of  study,  or  got 
on  in  the  same  manner  as  himself. 

Somers  flourished  a  little  before  the  period  when  legal  hon¬ 
ours  ceased  to  depend  principally  upon  intrigue  and  faction. 
He  had  made  himself  useful  to  his  party  by  some  well-written 
pamphlets,  and  the  young  Earl  (afterwards  Duke)  of  Shrews¬ 
bury  was  his  fast  friend  ;  still,  when  he  was  proposed  as  junior 
counsel  for  the  Seven  Bishops,  they  objected  to  him  as  too 
young  (he  was  then  thirty-seven)  and  too  little  known.  Sergeant 
Pollexfen  insisted  on  their  retaining  him,  and  his  speech  for  the 
defence  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fame.* 

Lord  Hardwicke,  the  son  of  an  attorney,  and  bred  up  in  an 
attorney’s  office,  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  the  patronage 
of  Lord  Macclesfield,  and  that  noble  and  learned  but  most  un¬ 
scrupulous  personage  forced  him  at  once  into  the  front  rank  of 


*  'History  of  the  House  of  Commons.  By  W.  C.  Townsend,  Esq., 
A.M.,  Recorder  of  Macclesfield.  The  first  volume  of  this  work  contains 
biographical  notices  of  most  of  the  eminent  lawyers  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  An  entire  chapter  is  devoted  to  Somers. 
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the  profession.  He  was  only  twenty-nine  years  of  age,  and  five' 
years’  standing  at  the  bar,  when  he  was  called  up  from  his ^rst 
circuit  to  be  made  Solicitor-General.  Having  had  little  or  no 
leading  business,  it  was  confidently  expected  that  he  would  break 
down  ;  hut  his  talents  and  knowledge  proved  fully  equal  to  the 
extraordinary  call  made  upon  them. 

Thurlow  dashed  into  practice  with  the  samp  suddenness,  and 
was  indebted  fur  his  first  lift  to  patronage ;  though  he  certainly 
did  not  obtain  it  by  the  quality  for  which  Lord  Hardwicke  was 
famous — .bowing,  smiling  urbanity.  Ilis  favourite  haunt  was 
Nando’s  coffeehouse,  near  the  Temple,  where  a  large  attendance 
of  professional  loungers  was  attracted  by  the  fume  of  the  punch 
and  the  charms  of  the  landlady,  which,  the  small  wits  said,  were 
duly  admired  by  and  at  the  bar.  One  evening  the  Douylaa  case 
was  the  topic  of  discussion,  and  some  gentlemen  engaged  in  it 
were  regretting  the  want  of  a  competent  person  to  digest  a  mass 
of  documentary  evidence.  Thurlow  being  present,  one  of  them, 
half  in  earnest,  suggested  him,  and  it  was  agreed  to  give  him  the 
job.  A  brief  was  delivered  with  the  papers ;  but  the  cause  did 
not  come  on  for  more  than  eight  years  afterwards,  and  it  was  a 
purely  collateral  incident  to  which  he  was  indebted  for  his  rise. 
This  employment  brought  him  acquainted  with  tho  famous 
Duchess  of  Qneensberry,  the  friend  of  Pope,  Gay,  and  Swift, 
and  an  excellent  judge  of  talent.  She  saw  at  once  the  value  of 
a  man  like  Thurlow,  and  recommended  Lord  Bute  to  secure  him 
by  a  silk  gown.  He  was  made  King’s  Counsel  in  1761,  rather 
less  than  seven  years  after  his  call  to  the  bar.  He  ran  greater 
risks  than  Lord  Hardwicke,  because  his  business  had  been  hither¬ 
to  next  to  nothing ;  but  he  had  far  more  of  the  vis  vivida,  and  the 
unhesitating  self-confidence  which  enables  an  untried  man  to 
beat  down  obstacles. 

Dunning  got  nothing  for  some  years  after  his  call  to  the  bar, 
which  was  about  1756.  ‘  He  travelled  the  Western  Circuit,’  (says 
the  historian  of  Devonshire,  Mr  Polwhele,)  *  but  had  not  a  single 

*  brief;  and  had  Lavater  been  at  Exeter  in  the  year  1759,  he  must 

*  have  sent  Counsellor  Dunning  to  the  hospital  of  idiots.  Not  a 
‘  feature  marked  him  for  the  son  of  wisdom.*  He  was,  notwith¬ 
standing,  recommended  by  Mr  Hussey,  a  King’s  Counsel,  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  East  India  Company,  who  was  looking  out  for 
some  one  to  draw  up  an  answer  to  a  memorial  delivered  by  the 
Dutch  government.  The  manner  in  which  Dunning  performed 
this  piece  of  service  gained  him  some  useful  conne.xions,  and  an 
opportune  fit  of  the  gout,  which  disabled  one  of  the  leaders  of 
the  western  circuit,  did  still  more  for  him.  The  leader  in  ques¬ 
tion  handed  over  his  briefs  to  Dunning,  who  made  the  most  of  the 
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opportunity.  His  crowning  triumph  was  his  argument  against 
the  legality  of  General  Warrants  delivered  in  ITtiS.  He  was 
indebted  for  his  brief  in  this  famous  case  to  Wilkes,  whose 
acquaintance  ho  had  formed  at  Nando’s,  the  Grecian,  and  other 
coffeehouses  about  the  Temple,  which,  seventy  years  ago,  were 
still  the  resort  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure. 

Kenyon  rose  slowly  and  fairly  through  the  general  impression 
entertained  at  the  bar  of  the  extent  of  his  legal  knowledge  ;  but 
this  impression  was  nearly  tw’elve  years  in  reaching  the  brief- 
bestowing  branch  of  the  profession.  It  has  been  said  that  he 
occasionally  supplied  Thurlow  with  law,  and  was  brought  for¬ 
ward  by  him  out  of  gratitude. 

Lord  Camden  (a  judge’s  son,  Etonian,  and  Cantab.)  went 
the  Western  Circuit  for  ten  or  twelve  years  without  success,  and 
at  length  resolved  on  trying  one  circntt  more  and  then  retiring 
upon  his  fellowship.  His  friend  Henley  (Lord  Northington) 
hearing  of  this  determination,  managed  to  get  him  retained  as 
liis  own  junior  in  a  cause  of  some  importance,  and  then  absented 
himself  on  the  plea  of  illness.  Lord  Camden  won  the  cause  and 
prospered. 

Lord  Mansfield  came  to  the  bar  with  a  high  reputation, 
but  it  was  rather  for  literary  taste,  accomplishment,  and  elo¬ 
quence,  than  law.  lie  ‘  drank  champagne  with  the  wits,’  as  we 
learn  from  Prior ;  and  Mr  Halliday  relates,  that  one  morning  Mr 
Murray  was  surprised  by  a  gentleman  of  l.incoln’s  Inn,  who  took 
the  liberty  of  entering  his  room. without  the  ceremonious  intro¬ 
duction  of  a  servant,  in  the  singular  act  of  practising  the  graces 
of  a  speech  at  a  glass,  while  Pope  sat  by  in  the  character  of  a 
friendly  spectator.  It  is  from  a  couplet  of  Pope’s  we  learn  how 
he  first  became  known  in  the  profession — ■ 

<  Graced  as  thou  art  with  all  the  power  of  words. 

So  known,  so  honour’d,  in  the  House  of  Lords.’ 

A  piece  of  bathos  thus  parodied  by  Cibber — 

<  Persuasion  tips  his  tongue  whene’er  he  talks. 

And  he  has  chambers  in  the  King’s  Bench  walks.’ 

He  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  he  never  knew  the  difference 
between  no  professional  income  and  three  thousand  a-year;  and 
the  case  of  Cibber  and  Stoper  is  specified  as  his  starting-point. 
The  tradition  goes,  that  Sergeant  Eyre  being  seized  with  a  fit, 
(the  God  who  cuts  the  knot  always  comes  in  this  questionable 
shape,)  the  conduct  of  the  defence  devolved  on  Murray,  who 
after  a  short  adjournment,  granted  by  the  favour  of  Chief*  Justice 
Lee,  made  so  excellent  a  speech,  that  clients  rushed  to  him  in 
crowds.  The  .case  was  admirably  adapted  to  his  abilities,  being 
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an  action  of  crim.  con.  brought  by  a  conniving  husband  against 
a  weak  young  man  of  fortune.  But  the  story  is  apocryphal 
at  best.  There  is  no  mention  of  the  Sergeant’s  illness  in  the 
printed  accounts  of  the  trial.  On  the  contrary,  a  long  speech 
by  him  is  duly  reported ;  and  it  appears  that  Murray  was  the 
fourth  counsel  in  the  cause.  He  certainly  made  a  speech,  and 
probably  spoke  well ;  but  we  disbelieve  the  tradition  which 
makes  him  the  hero  of  the  day.  Cibber  v.  Sloper  was  tried 
in  December  1738  ;  Pope’s  lines  were  published  in  1737.  How 
could  a  man,  *  so  known,  so  honoured  ’  for  his  eloquence,  be 
raised  from  obscurity  by  a  speech  ?  It  was  a  stepping-stone,  not 
the  keystone. 

When  Lord  Loughborough  first  came  to  London,  he  was  a 
constant  attendant  at  the  green-room,  and  associated  with 
Macklin,  Foote,  and  Sheridan,  (the  father  of  Richard  Brinsley,) 
who  assisted  him  to  soften  down  his  Scotch  accent.  But  the 
main  chance  was  not  neglected.  It  is  stated  in  Boswell’s  John¬ 
son,  that  he  solicited  Strahan  the  printer,  a  countryman,  to  get 
him  employed  in  city  causes;  and  his  brother-in-law, Sir  Harry 
Erskine,  procured  him  the  patronage  of  Lord  Bute.  When  a 
man  of  decided  talent  and  good  connexion  does  not  stand  on 
trifles,  there  is  no  necessity  for  speculadng  on  the  precise  causes 
of  his  success.  * 

There  is  hardly  a  surviving  friend  of  Lord  Erskine’s  who  has  not 
heard  the  history  of  his  first  lucky  hit  from  his  own  lips.  The 
author  of  the  Clubs  of  London  has  undertaken  to  report  his 
very  words : — 

,  *  1  bad  scarcely  a  shilling  in  my  pocket  when  I  got  my  first  retainer. 

It  was  sent  me  by  a  Captain  Baillie  of  the  navy,  who  held  an  office  at 
the  Board  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  and  I  was  to  show  cause  in  the 
Michaelmas  term  against  a  rule  that  had  been  obtained  in  the  preceding 
term,  calling  on  him  to  show  cause  why  a  criminal  information  for  a 
libel,  reflecting  on  Lord  Sandwich’s  conduct  as  governor  of  that  charity, 
should  not  be  filed  against  him.  I  bad  met,  during  the  long  vacation, 
this  Captain  Baillie  at  a  friend’s  table,  and  after  dinner  I  expressed  my¬ 
self  with  some  warmth,  probably  with  some  eloquence,  on  the  corrup¬ 
tion  of  Lord  Sandwich  as  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  then  adverted 
to  the  scandalous  practices  imputed  to  him  with  regard  to  Greenwich 
Hospital.  Baillie  nudged  the  person  who  sat  next  to  him,  and  asked 
who  I  was.  Being  told  that  I  had  just  been  called  to  the  bar,  and  bad 
been  formerly  in  the  navy,  Baillie  exclaimed  with  an  oath,  “  Then  I’ll 
have  him  for  my  counsel  1  ”  I  trudged  down  to  W’estminster  Hall 
when  I  got  the  brief,  and  being  the  junior  of  five,  who  should  be  heard 
before  me,  never  dreamt  that  the  court  would  bear  me  at  all.  The  argu¬ 
ment  came  on.  Dunning,  Bearcroft,  Wallace,  Bower,  Hargrave,  were 
all  heard  at  considerable  length,  and  I  was  to  follow.  Hargrave  was 
long-winded,  and  tired  the  court.  It  was  a  bad  omen  ;  but,  as  my  good 
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fortune  would  have  it,  he  was  afflicted  with  the  strangury,  and  was 
obliged  to  retire  once  or  twice  in  the  course  of  his  argument.  This 
protracted  the  cause  so  long,  that,  when  he  had  finished.  Lord  Mans¬ 
field  said  that  the  remaining  counsel  should  be  heard  the  next  morning. 
This  was  exactly  what  I  wished.  1  had  the  whole  night  to  arrange  in 
my  chaml>er8  what  I  had  to  say  the  next  morning,  and  I  took  the  court 
with  their  faculties  awake  and  freshened,  succeeded  quite  to  my  own 
eatisfaction,  (sometimes  the  surest  proof  that  you  have  satisfied  others ;) 
and  as  I  marched  along  the  Hall  after  the  rising  of  the  judges,  the 
attorneys  flocked  around  me  with  their  retainers.  1  have  since  flourish¬ 
ed,  but  1  have  always  blessed  God  for  the  providential  strangury  of  poor 
Hargrave.’ 

In  a  more  particular,  and  apparently  more  accurate,  note  of 
the  same  story,  taken  by  an  eminent  poet,  it  is  stated  that  the 
other  counsel  proposed  a  compromise  at  consultation ;  that  Er- 
skine  stood  out,  and  that  Bail  lie  flung  his  arms  round  his  neck 
in  a  transport  of  grateful  confidence.  According  to  this  note, 
the  number  of  retaining  fees  which  Erskine  said  he  carried  home 
was  sixty-two.  Now,  retaining  fees  are  usually  paid  to  the 
clerk  at  chambers  ;  but,  taking  the  statement  to  mean  nothing 
more  than  that  business  came  in  very  rapidly  in  consequence  of 
the  speech,  still  we  must  be  pardoned  for  suggesting  that  the 
reports  of  the  period  do  not  bear  out  the  supposition  ;  and  that 
the  speech,  excellent  as  it  was,  was  not  of  the  sort  to  win  the 
confidence  of  attorneys,  particularly  those  parts  which  brought 
him  into  collision  w'ith  the  court.  The  effect  in  our  day  would 
strongly  resemble  that  produced  by  Alan  Fairford  in  the  case  of 
Peebles  and  Plainstanes : — ‘  The  worst  of  the  whole  was,  that 
‘  six  agents  who  had  each  come  to  the  separate  resolution  of 
‘  thrusting  a  retaining  fee  into  Alan’s  hand  as  he  left  the  court, 
*  shook  their  heads  as  they  returned  the  money  into  their 
‘  leathern  pouches,  and  said,  “  'I'hat  the  lad  was  clever,  but 
‘  they  would  like  to  see  more  of  him  before  they  engaged  him 
‘  in  the  way  of  business.”  ’ 

He  was  next  engaged  to  draw  up  Admiral  Keppel’s  defence, 
which  was  spoken  by  the  Admiral.  For  this  service  he  received 
a  bank-note  for  L.IOOO,  which  he  ran  off  to  flourish  in  the  eyes 
of  his  friend  Reynolds,  exclaiming,  ‘  Vuild,  the  nonsuit  of  cow- 
beef  I’  He  was  employed  in  two  or  three  other  cases  of  public 
interest  on  account  of  his  naval  knowledge,  and  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  powers  he  displayed  in  them  speedily  led  to  a  large  general 
business.  It  is  now  acknowledged  that  Erskine’s  best  quality 
Was  the  one  ordinary  observers  would  be  least  likely  to  give  him 
credit  for — sagacity  in  the  conduct  of  a  cause. 

Sir  William  Jones  made  his  forensic  debut  about  the  same 
time  as  Erskine,  though,  according  to  the  account  given  in  Miss 
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Hawkins’s  *  Memoirs,'  on  her  brother’s  authority,  without  pro¬ 
ducing  an  equally  favourable  impression.  He  spoke  for  nearly 
an  hour,  with  great  confidence,  in  a  highly  declamatory  tone, 
and  with  studied  action ;  impressing  all  present,  who  had  ever 
heard  of  Cicero  or  Hortensius,  with  the  belief  that  he  had 
worked  himself  up  into  the  notion  of  his  being  one  or  both  of 
them  for  the  occasion.  Being  little  acquainted  with  the  bar, 
he  spoke  of  a  case  as  having  been  argued  by  *  one  Mr  Baldwin,’ 
a  gentleman  in  large  practice  sitting  in  the  first  row.  This 
caused  a  titter ;  but  the  grand,  effect  was  yet  to  come. 
The  case  involved  certain  family  disagreements,  and  he  had 
occasion  to  mention  a  governess.  Some  wicked'  wag  told 
Lim  he  had  been  too  bard  upon  her ;  so,  the  day  following,  he 
rose  as  soon  as  the  judges  had  taken  their  seats,  and  began  in 
the  same  high  tone  and  with  both  bands  extended — ‘  My  Lords, 

*  1  have  been  informed,  to  my  inexpressible  mortification  and 

*  regret,  that,  in  what  I  yesterday  had  the  honour  to  state  to 
‘  your  Lordships,  I  was  understood  to  mean  to  say  that  Miss 

‘ -  was  a  harlot.’  He  got  no  further  ;  solvuntur  risu 

tabulcB  ;  and,  so  soon  as  the  judges  could  speak  for  laughing, 
they  hastened  to  assure  him  that  no  impression  unfavourable  to 
Miss  — — ’s  morals  had  been  made  upon  the  court.  Notwith¬ 
standing  this  inauspicious  commencement,  and  his  fondness  fur 
literature,  Jones  obtained  a  fair  share  of  business.  His£«ja^uM 
Bailments  is  considered  the  best  written  English  law-book  on  a 
practical  subject.  None  can  be  placed  alongside  of  it,  for  style 
and  method,  except  Sergeant  Stephen’s  Treatise  on  the  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  Pleading. 

Lord  Ellenborough  pursued  the  most  laborious  path  to  dis* 
tinction.  He  practised  several  years  as  a  special  pleader,  and 
joined  the  Northern  Circuit  with  a  formed  connexion.  He  first 
rose  into  fame  by  bis  defence  of  Warren  Hastings,  who  employed 
him  at  the  instance  of  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  a  connexion  of  the 
Law  family. 

A  Memoir  of  Sir  Samuel  Shepherd  by  his  son,  gracefully 
written  and  abounding  in  fine  observations,  appeared  in  the  fifty- 
second  Number  of  the  Law  Magazinct  (1841.)  His  rise  is  thus 
described : 

‘  For  the  first  two  or  three  years  his  advancement  was  slow,  but 
gradual ;  it  was  not  long,  however,  before  good  fortune  or  undeviating 
attention  brought  him  into  greater  notice. 

‘  Two  of  his  earliest  arguments  of  any  importance,  for  which  he  bad 
made  copious  notes,  were  culled  on  successively  upon  the  same  day.  In 
the  first  be  was  much  embarrassed  ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  second 
be  furtunattly  dropped  bis  papers,  which  became  displaced  and  useless  i 
this  obliged  him  to  trust  to  his  memorv,  which  did  not  fail  him,  for  the 
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cases  previously  collected ;  hit  eye  was  thus  unshackled  from  that  con* 
stant  reference  to  notes,  so  often  injurious  to  the  effect  of  a  good  argu¬ 
ment  ;  and  being  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  hit  manner,  naturally 
excellent,  became  more  free  and  impressive,  and  he  received  a  great 
compliment  from  Lord  Mansfield  at  the  conclusion  of  the  argument. 
The  court,  too,  suspended  the  judgment  they  were  about  to  pronounce 
ugainst  him,  and  which  they  afterwards  pronounced  upon  further  delibe¬ 
ration.  From  this  time  he  came  into  full  practice,  as  appears  by  the 
frequent  recurrence  of  his  name  in  the  reports  of  that  period.’ 

The  chief-justiceship  of  the  Queen’s  Bench  and  that  of  the 
Common  Pleas  were  by  turns  pressed  upon  Sir  Samuel  Shep¬ 
herd  ;  but  be  refused  both  on  account  of  his  deafness,  principally 
because  he  should  be  obliged  to  sit  alone  as  a  Ciiminal  Judge 
during  circuit.  Lord  Kenyon  took  a  strong  fancy  to  him,  say^ 
iiig,  *  1  like  Shepherd,  there  is  no  rubbish  in  his  head.’ 

Romilly’s  account  of  his  own  early  life  is  replete  with  useful 
hints.  After  describing  the  circuit  mode  of  life,  he  says — 

<  This  sort  of  amusement,  however,  was  for  a  considerable  time  the 
only  profit  that  I  derived  from  the  circuit.  Many  of  the  barristers  upon 
it  bud  friends  and  connexions  in  some  of  the  counties  through  which 
we  passed,  which  served  as  an  introduction  of  them  to  business ;  but 
fur  myself,  1  was  without  connexions  every  where,  and  at  the  end  of 
my  sixth  or  seventh  circuit  1  had  made  no'progress.  1  had  been,  it  is 
true,  in  a  few  causes ;  but  all  the  briefs  I  had  had  were  delivered  to  me 
by  London  attorneys,  who  had  seen  my  face  in  London,  and  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  strangers  to  the  juniors  on  the  circuit.  They  afforded  me 
no  opportunity  of  displaying  any  talents,  if  1  had  possessed  them,  and 
they  led  to  nothing ;  1  might  have  continued  thus  a  mere  spectator  of 
the  business  done  by  others,  quite  to  the  end  of  the  sixteen  years  which 
elapsed  before  I  gave  up  every  part  of  the  circuit,  if  1  had  not  resolved, 
though  it  was  very  inconvenient  to  me  on  account  of  the  business  which 
I  began  to  get  in  London,  to  attend  the  quarter  sessions  of  some  mid¬ 
land  county.  There  is,  indeed,  a  course  by  w’hich  an  unconnected  man 
may  be  pretty  sure  to  gain  business,  and  which  is  not  unfrequently  prac¬ 
tised.  It  is  to  gain  an  acquaintance  with  the  attorneys  at  the  different 
assize  towns,  to  show  them  great  civility,  to  pay  them  great  court,  and 
to  affect  before  them  a'display  of  wit,  knowledge,  and  parts.  But  he 
who  disdains  such  unworthy  means,  may,  if  he  do  not  attend  the  quar¬ 
ter  sessions,  pass  his  whole  life  in  travelling  round  the  circuit,  and  in 
daily  attendances  in  court,  without  obtaining  a  single  brief.  When  a 
man  Jitst  makes  his  appearance  in  court,  no  attorney  is  disposed  to  try 
the  experiment  whether  he  has  any  talents  ;  and  when  a  man's  faee 
has  become  familiar  by  his  having  been  long  a  silent  spectator  of  the 
business  done  by  others,  his  not  being  employed  is  supposed  to  proceed 
from  his  incapacity,  and  is  alone  considered  as  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
must  have  been  tried,  and  rejected' 

Under  this  conviction,  he  joined  the  Warwick  sessions,  where 
the  bar  happened  to  be  neither  strong  nor  numerous,  and  soon 
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got  into  business ;  which  led,  as  he  anticipated,  to  business  on 
the  circuit.  He  was  gradually  acquiring,  during  the  same 
period,  a  large  practice  in  Chancery ;  but  his  ddmt  there  was 
unlucky.  He  grew  so  nervous  and  confused,  that  his  old  mas¬ 
ter,  Lally,  prognosticated  a  complete  failure. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  bench  and  bar  might  furnish  a 
long  list  of  distinguished  men  of  all  grades  of  talent  and  know¬ 
ledge;  yet  we  should  be  puzzled  to  name  one  who  sprung  into 
great  practice  at  a  bound  ;  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  most 
of  the  leading  barristers  are  past  forty  years  of  age,  and  few  of 
less  than  twenty  years’  standing  in  the  profession.  This  justifies 
a  suspicion,  that  the  effect  of  lucky  hits  is  somewhat  over-estima¬ 
ted  in  the  traditional  instances.  Mr  Twiss,  however,  thinks  that 
a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  constitution  of  the  body,  which 
may  account  for  the  difference. 

‘  The  two  well-employed  opportunities  of  Acktoyd  v.  Smithson  and 
the  Clitheroe  Petition,  had  left  the  success  of  Mr  Scott  a  matter  no 
lunger  doubtful.  At  the  present  day,  from  the  great  competition  uf 
very  learned  and  very  able  practitioners,  a  few  occasional  opportunities 
do  little,  however  they  be  improved.  Among  the  more  influential  class 
of  attorneys  and  solicitors,  it  has  become  usual  to  bring  up  a  son,  or 
other  near  relation,  to  the  bar,*  who,  if  his  industry  and  ability  be  such 
as  can  at  all  justify  his  friends  in  employing  him,  absorbs  all  the  business 
which  they  and  their  connexion  can  bestow  ;  and  the  number  of  barris¬ 
ters,  thus  pow’erftilly  supported,  is  now  so  great,  that  few  men  lacking 
such  an  advantage  can  secure  a  hold  upon  business.  But  at  the  time 
when  Mr  Scott  began  his  professional  life,  the  usage  had  not  grown 
up  uf  coming  into  the  field  with  a  “  following”  already  secured.  Educa¬ 
tion  being  less  general,  fewer  competitors  attempted  the  bar;  and,  even 
among  the  educated  classes,  a  large  portion  of  the  adventurous  men 
devoted  themselves  to  naval  and  military  pursuits,  which  have  now  been 
deprived  of  attraction  l>y  a  peace  of  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
In  those  days,  therefore,  it  might  well  happen,  as  with  Mr  Scott  it 
actually  did,  that  a  couple  of  good  opportunities,  ably  used,  would  make 
the  fortune  of  an  assiduous  barrister  in  London.’ 

We  do  not  believe  the  constitution  of  thfe  bar  is  much  altered ; 
but  its  effective  members  have  been  more  than  trebled  in  num¬ 
ber  within  living  memory ;  while  equity  business  has  not  more 
than  doubled,  and  common  law  business  has  positively  decreased. 
Mr  Shepherd  says,  that  when  Sir  Samuel  began  attending  the 
King’s  Bench,  there  were  but  three  rows  of  seats,  and  they  were 
rarely  full.  It  is  stated  by  Mr  Townsend,  and  repeated  by 


*  It  would  be  nearer  the  truth  to  say,  that  attorneys  and  solicitors 
now  belong  to  the  class  from  which  the  bar  is  principally  recruited. 
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Mr  Twiss,  that  the  number  of  counsel  regularly  practising  at 
the  Chancery  Bar  when  Lord  Eldon  joined  it,  was  only  twelve  or 
fifteen.  The  cause  lists  at  Guildhall  are  not  half  the  length  they 
used  to  be.  The  late  Sir  Albert  Pell  told  the  present  writer,  that 
when  he  joined  the  Western  Circuit  the  number  of  barristers  did  not 
average  above  twenty-five,  and  it  was  an  understood  thing  among 
the  leaders  to  procure  every  new-comer  a  chance.  The  number 
now  exceeds  fifty  ;  the  cause  lists  are  shorter  than  they  were  in 
his  time;  and  all  sympathy  is  at  an  end.  Besides  the  fear  of 
litigation,  (which  has  now  grown  into  something  more  than  a 
proverbial  saw,  which  every  one  repeated  and  no  one  acted  on,) 
there  are  plain,  specific  causes  for  the  change.  The  most  pro¬ 
fitable  part  of  sessions  practice  (Appeals)  received  its  death-blow 
from  the  new  Poor-Law ;  and  the  improvements  effected  by  the 
Common-Law  Commissioners,  (for  which  the  public  are  indebted 
to  l.ord  Brougham,)  nip  in  the  bud  a  vast  number  of  lawsuits, 
which,  under  the  old  system,  would  have  gone  on  to  trial  and 
borne  briefs.* 

It  may  be  taken,  therefore,  as  an  established  truth,  that  there 
are  fewer  prizes  and  more  blanks  in  the  lottery.  But  is  the 
mode  of  drawing  altered?  In  our  opinion,  very  little.  If  a 
man  has  connexions,  he  is  pushed  on  at  starting.  If  he  has  not, 
he  must  wait.  It  was  always  thus ;  and  it  is  clear,  from  Lord 
Eldon’s  many  opportunities,  that  he  did  not  want  backers.  We 
see  the  increasing  difficulties  that  beset  the  modern  candi¬ 
date  ;  but  it  strikes  us  that  attorneys’  sons  and  relations  must 
suffer  as  much  from  the  general  crowding  as  the  rest.  Their 
proportional  advantage  is  obviously  diminished  by  competitors  of 
the  same  class  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  do  not  find  that  the 
avenues  are  blocked  up  by  them.  Three  out  of  four  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  judges  and  leading  counsel  are  not  sons  or  near  relations  of 
attorneys  ;  and,  could  the  private  history  of  each  of  these  be  read, 
it  would  appear  that  there  is  still  a  large  field  for  knowledge  and 
capacity.  In  most  instances,  it  would  be  found  that  they 
availed  themselves  of  some  fortunate  opportunity  to  establish  a 
name,  and  gradually  dropped  into  business  as  others  dropped 


*  When  a  defendant  was  at  liberty  to  plead  the  general  issue — i.  e. 
a  broad  general  denial  of  the  demand — the  parties  frequently  came  into 
court  in  entire  ignorance  of  the  precise  point  in  dispute ;  and  as  techni¬ 
cal  objections  were  also  allowed  ad  libitum,  there  was  always  a  chance  of 
defeating  a  claim  by  an  unforeseen  objection  or  defence.  Under  the 
new  mode  of  pleading,  they  are  compelled  to  arrive  at  a  precise 
issue  ;  each  considers  whether  he  can  support  his  allegation  by  evi- 
ence  ;  aud  the  one  who  finds  he  cannot,  gives  in. 
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off.  Legal  promotion,  like  military,  depends  on  deaths  and  other 
vacancies.  It  is  very  seldom  indeed  that  an  established  leader 
is  displaced  ;  what  the  lucky  hit  does,  is  simply  to  indicate  the 
successor. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  merit  is  sure 
to  be  appreciated  if  the  aspirant  will  bide  his  time ;  for  the 
time  may  never  come,  or  come  too  late — when  his  faculties  have 
been  deteriorated  by  disuse,  and  his  spirit  is  broken  by  dis. 
appointment — when  ‘  all  he  had  wished  to  please  have  sunk  into 
‘  the  grave,  and  success  and  miscarriage  are  empty  sounds.’ 
What  is  to  ensure  him  even  the  few  occasional  briefs  which  are 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  him  to  profit  by  the  grand  oppor* 
tunity  when  it  does  come  ? — for  the  management  of  causes  is  not 
to  be  learned  by  mere  observation  or  reflection  ;  some  practice 
is  indispensable ;  and  there  is  much  that  is  merely  technical, 
almost  mechanical,  in  the  arts  of  advocacy.  In  the  front  rank, 
competition  is  more  open,  and  merit  generally  decides  ;  but  the 
difficulty  is  to  clear  the  intervening  shallows  and  get  fairly  afloat 
A  man  who  has  merit  without  connexion,  will  not  be  employed 
till  he  is  known  ;  and  he  can  hardly  be  known  till  he  is  employed. 

Yet  it  may  be  that  nobody  is  to  blame,  neither  the  attorney 
for  not  choosing,  nor  the  barrister  for  not  being  chosen.  When 
there  is  not  enough  for  all,  some  must  starve.  An  overstocked 
profession  is  like  a  crew  trying  to  save  themselves  upon  a  raft 
scarcely  large  enough  to  carry  half  of  them  ;  or  like  the  inmates 
of  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta,  where  all  who  could  not  get 
near  the  aperture  in  the  wall  were  suffocated — the  survivors 
owing  their  safety  as  much  to  position  and  selfishness,  as  strength. 
Erskine  once  declared  in  Parliament,  that  ‘  success  oftener 
*  depended  upon  accident,  and  certain  physical  advantages,  than 
‘  upon  the  most  brilliant  talent  and  the  most  profound  erudition.’ 
A  high-spirited  and  popular  leader  lately  illustrated  the  matter 
thus : — ‘  When  I  look  round  on  my  competitors,  and  consider 
‘  my  own  qualifications,  the  wonder  to  me  is,  how  I  ever  got  to 
‘  the  place  1  now  occupy.  I  can  only  account  for  it,  by  comparing 
‘  the  forensic  career  to  one  of  the  crossings  in  our  great  thorough- 
‘  fares.  You  arrive  just  when  it  is  clear,  and  get  over  at  once ;  an- 
‘  other  finds  it  blocked  up,  is  kept  waiting,  and  arrives  too  late  at 
‘  his  destination,  though  the  belter  pedestrian  of  the  two.'  Does  it 
not  sometimes  (certainly  not  in  this  gentleman’s  case)  resemble 
the  Strand  on  Lord  Mayor’s  Day  ?  Those  who,  like  Swift’s 
fat  man  in  the  crowd,  do  not  mind  what  fuss  they  make,  whose 
toes  they  tread  on,  to  what  extent  they  splash  themselves,  or  how 
many  quiet  people  they  thrust  off  the  pavement,  or  against  the 
wall,  always  clear  the  press  soonest,  and  get  first  to  Charing 
Cross  or  'I'emple  Bar. 
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Aocording  to  Mr  Serp^eant  Talfourd,  the  undisputed  leader  of 
his  circuit,  ‘  mere  stupidity,  accompanied  by  a  certain  degree 
‘  of  fluency,  is  no  inconsiderable  power.  It  enables  its  posses- 
‘  sor  to  protract  the  contest  long  after  he  is  beaten,  because 
'  he  neither  understands  his  own  case,  nor  the  arguments  by 

*  which  he  has  been  answered.  It  is  a  weapon  of  defence,  be> 

‘  hind  which  he  obtains  protection,  not  only  from  his  adversa- 
‘  ries  but  from  the  judge.  If  the  learned  person  who  presides, 

‘  wearied  out  with  endless  irrelevancies,  should  attempt  to  stop 

*  him,  he  will  insist  on  his  privilege  to  be  dull,  and  obtain  the 
‘  admiration  of  the  audience  by  his  firmness  in  supporting  the 
‘  rights  of  the  bar.  In  these  points,  a  sensitive  and  acute  advo- 

*  cate  has  no  chance  of  rivalling  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
‘  bystanders.’ 

Here  is  Ilomilly’s  sketch  of  the  leader  of  his  circuit 
when  he  joined: — ‘Next  to  him  (Sergeant  Hill)  in  rank, 

‘  but  far  before  him  in  business,  and  indeed  completely  at  the 

‘  head  of  the  circuit,  stood - 5  who  without  talents,  without 

‘  learning,  without  any  one  qualification  for  his  profession,  had 
‘  by  the  mere  friendship,  or  rather  companionship,  of  Mr  Justice 

‘ - ,  obtained  the  favour  of  a  silk  gown ;  and  by  a  forward 

‘  manner,  and  the  absence  of  commanding  abilities  in  others, 

*  had  got  to  be  employed  in  almost  every  cause.  The  merits  of 
‘  a  horse  he  understood  perfectly  well ;  and  w’hen  in  these,  as 
‘  sometimes  happened,  consisted  the  merits  of  a  cause,  he  ac> 

‘  quitted  himself  admirably ;  but  in  other  cases  nothing  could 
‘  he  more  injudicious  than  his  conduct  In  spite,  however,  of 
‘  his  defects,  and  notwithstanding  the  obvious  etfects  of  his  mis- 
‘  management,  he  continued  for  many  years,  while  1  was  upon 
‘  the  circuit,  in  possession  of  a  very  large  portion  of  business.’ 

There  was  truth  as  well  as  fun  in  the  late  James  Smith’s 
induction.  ‘  The  elite  of  our  universities,  with  the  most  promis- 

*  ing  recruits  from  all  classes,  are  sent  almost  as  a  thing  of  course 
‘  to  the  bar.  The  most  distinguished  of  these,  therefore,  may 
‘  fairly  be  regarded  as  the  most  distinguished  of  their  contempo- 

‘  raries.  Now,  I  remember  when - and - (naming  two 

‘  gentlemen  not  remarkable  for  refinement  or  cultivation)  were 
‘  at  the  head  of  the  practising  members  of  the  profession.  It 

‘  follows  that  -  and  — — ^  were  the  very  cream  of  intellect, 

‘  the  most  favourable  representatives  of  the  wit,  learning,  and 
‘  eloquence  of  their  age.’ 

One  of  these  boasted  that,  from  the  hour  he  left  school,  he  had 
never  opened  any  book  but  a  law  book.  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  con¬ 
fessed  to  having  read  two  unprofessional  publications  ;  one  being 
‘  Damberger’s  Travels,’  which  he  had  actually  indexed.  In  his 
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case  the  exclusive  mode  answered,  i.  e.  he  became  a  successful 
lawyer  of  the  technical  narrow-minded  sort;  but  when  the  example 
is  recommended  for  general  adoption,  we  are  tempted  to  exclaim  J 
with  Chief- Justice  Bushe: — ‘  Such  a  man  depreciates  the  genius 

*  which  he  does  not  possess,  and  overrates  the  handicraft  he  is  equal 

*  to  ;  he  would  sheer  a  splendid  profession  of  its  beams,  and  cut  it 

*  down  to  trade.  But  1  will  not  believe  that  the  profession  I  pre- 

*  ferred,  because  1  thought  it  the  most  liberal,  is  such  a  low 

*  mechanic  craft  as  this.  1  will  not  give  up  the  Burghs,  and  the 

*  Erskines,  and  the  Currans  of  the  profession,  to  those  fair  juris- 

*  prudents  and  learned  applicants  of  the  law,  who  scorn  the  genius 
‘  that  scorns  them.* 

We  also  take  liberty  to  suggest,  that  clear  arrangement, 
correct  language,  familiarity  with  the  topics  of  the  day,  some 
power  of  illustration,  and  some  acquaintance  with  the  ele¬ 
mentary  parts  of  the  popular  sciences,  are  not  unreasonably 
expected  from  the  members  of  a  learned  profession ;  which, 
dealing  by  turns  with  every  branch  of  human  knowledge,  brings 
by  turns  every  faculty,  talent,  and  accomplishment,  into  play. 

We  have  heard  a  libel  case  laughed  out  of  court  by  a  happy  |] 

allusion  to  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  :  in  order  to  fix  the  meaning  \\ 

of  the  words,  *  entertainment  of  the  stage,’  in  an  Act  of  Parlia-  I 

ment,  (10  Geo.  11.  c.  28,)  it  became  necessary  to  review  the  j 

dramatic  literature  of  the  period  :  the  arguments  regarding  Lady 
Hewley’s  charity  turn  on  the  nicest  points  of  theological  contro¬ 
versy  and  biblical  criticism  :  the  Chancellor  has  just  decided  a 
case  which  depended  on  art  and  connoisseursbip;  and  almost  every 
patent  case  involves  some  new  discovery  in  chemistry  or  mecha¬ 
nics.  It  would,  therefore,  be  no  reflection  on  a  lawyer  to  say, 
with  the  change  of  a  word,  what  was  wittily  said  of  a  celebrated 
Cambridge  Professor,  that  science  (read,  law)  is  his  forte,  and 
omniscience  his  foible.  Without  that  readiness  of  apprehension, 
which  nothing  but  extended  cultivation  can  perfect,  he  is  not 
safe  a  moment.  Lord  Eldon  (who,  however,  once  announced 
from  the  bench  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  that  he  had  been 
reading  ‘  Paradise  Lost’  during  the  long  vacation)  took  avowedly 
the  means  be  thought  best  adapted  to  gain  a  speedy  competence, 
and  never  thought  of  playing  the  great  game  till  it  was  forced 
upon  him.  He  then  suffered  greatly  from  the  want  of  liberal 
knowledge  and  a  more  cultivated  taste. 

Examples  of  a  different  tendency  may  be  mentioned ;  but, 
speaking  from  our  own  observation,  we  should  say,  that  it  is 
not  the  literature  that  does  harm,  but  the  reputation  for  it.  A 
sergeant  who  knows  three  times  as  much  law  as  a  learned  brother 
who  knows  nothing  else,  may  be  reputed  the  worse  lawyer  of  the  I 
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two  ;  hut  not  unless  he  gives  his  literary  pursuits  a  turn  calcu¬ 
lated  to  attract  attention  ;  and  then  he  is  compensated  in 
fame. 

In  Wilberforce’s  Diary  is  this  entry: — ‘  Saw  Lord  Eldon, 

‘  and  had  a  long  talk  with  him  on  the  best  mode  of  study  for  the 
‘  young  Grants  to  be  lawyers.  The  Chancellor’s  reply  was  not 
‘  encouraging : — “  I  have  no  rule  to  give  them,  but  that  they 
‘  must  make  up  their  minds  to  live  like  a  hermit,  and  work  like 
‘  a  horse.”  ’  At  first,  we  incline  to  think,  he  must — or  rather  that 
little  is  to  be  expected  from  students  who  do  not  do  so  of  their 
own  accord  ;  but  happily  the  hermit  and  horse  period  need 
not  be  long,  or  it  would  be  better  to  turn  galley-slave.  ‘  Let 
‘  a  miin  do  all  he  can  in  any  one  branch  of  study,  he  must  ex- 
‘  haust  himself  and  doze  over  it,  or  vary  his  pursuit,  or  else  be 
‘  idle.  All  our  real  labour  lies  in  a  nutshell.  The  mind  makes 
‘  at  some  period  or  other  one  Herculean  effort,  and  the  rest  is 
‘  meclianical.  We  have  to  climb  a  steep  and  narrow  precipice 
‘  at  first,  hut  after  that  the  way  is  broad  and  easy,  w  here  we  may 
‘  drive  several  accomplishments  abreast.’  *  As  to  the  over¬ 
whelming  labour  of  the  profession  when  it  has  been  learned,  the 
hue  Lord  Abinger  used  to  boast  that  he  dined  out  every  day 
during  the  whole  of  a  long  Guildhall  sittings ;  and  lawyers  in 
lull  business  spend  evening  after  evening  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons. 

To  bring  this  topic  to  a  conclusion — as  we  run  over  the  fore¬ 
going  list  of  examples,  nothing  strikes  us  more  than  the  variety 
of  plans  of  study,  modes  of  life,  kinds  of  talent,  and  degrees  of 
industry,  presented  by  it.  Thurlow  at  Nando’s,  and  Wedder- 
burn  ill  the  green-room ;  Murray  before  the  looking-glass,  and 
Pddon  with  the  wet  towel  round  his  head  ;  a  judge’s  son  (Cam¬ 
den)  neglected  for  twelve  years,  and  an  attorney’s  (Hardwicke) 
fairly  forced  into  the  Solicitor-Generalship  in  five;  Kenyon  loving 
law,  and  llomilly  detesting  it ;  Dunning  brought  forward  by  an 
East  India  director,  and  Erskine  by  an  old  seaman  ; — such  things 
set  all  speculation  at  defiance,  or  bring  us  back  at  last  to  the 
sage  remark  of  Vauvenargues,  that  ‘  every  thing  may  be  looked 
‘  for  from  men  and  from  events.’ 


*  Ilazlitt’s  Plain  Speaker,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  Mr  Charles  Butler  tells 
ns  that  Fearne,  the  autlior  of  the  ‘  Essay  on  Contingent  Remainders,’ 
was  profoundly  versed  in  medicine,  chemistry,  and  mathematics — had 
obtained  a  patent  for  dyeing  scarlet — and  written  a  treatise  on  the  Greek 
accent.  The  period  of  life  at  which  students  impair  their  health  by 
study  is  generally  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five. 
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It  is  related  in  the  ‘  Anecdote  Book,’  that  during  the  formation 
of  the  coalition  government  Mr  Fox  called  on  Lord  'I’hurlow, 
and  requested  him  to  retain  the  Great  Seal.  Lord  Thurlow 
refused,  and  it  was  then  put  into  commission  ; — the  Lords  Com¬ 
missioners  being  Lord  Loughborough,  then  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  Mr  Justice  Ashburst,  and  Mr  Baron  Hotham. 
With  the  view  of  gratifying  some  friends  of  the  new  govern¬ 
ment,  the  Lords  Commissioners  were  authorized  to  confer  a 
limited  number  of  silk  gowns,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
p^s  over  Mr  Scott.  He  received  a  message  from  the  Duke  of 
Portland,  (the  Premier,)  offering  to  include  him  in  the  list. 
After  some  hesitation  he  accepted  the  offer,  saying  that  he  felt 
honoured  and  gratified  in  doing  so.  This  was  on  the  Wednes¬ 
day.  On  Thursday  he  learned  that  Erskine  and  Pigott,  his 
juniors  at  the  bar,  were  also  to  have  silk  gowns,  and  were  to  be 
sworn  in  on  the  Friday',  the  day  before  himself,  which  would 
have  given  them  precedence.  He  instantly  wrote  to  retract  his 
acceptance;  and,  on  being  called  before  the  Commissioners, 
steadily  persevered  in  refusing  to  waive  his  professional  rank 
for  any  one. 

‘  One  of  them  said,  Mr  Pigott  was  senior  at  the  bar  to  Mr  Erskine, 
and  yet  he  had  consented  to  let  Mr  Erskine  take  precedence  of  him. 
I  answered — “  Mr  Pigott  is  the  best  judge  for  himself ;  I  cannot  con- 
aent  to  give  way,  either  to  Mr  Erskine  or  Mr  Pigott.”  Another  said, 
“  Mr  Scott,  you  are  too  proud.” — “  My  lord,  with  all  respect,  I  state  it 
is  not  pride:  I  cannot  accept  the  gown  upon  these  terms.”  After  much 
difficulty,  and  particularly  as  the  patents  of  Erskine  and  Pigott  had 
.  passed  the  seal,  the  matter  seems  to  have  been  arranged ;  for  on  the 
Saturday  I  received  a  patent,  appointing  me  to  be  next  in  rank  to  Peck- 
ham,  and  placing  Erskine  and  Pigott  below  me,  though  in  fact  both  of 
them  had  been  sworn  in  the  day  before  me  ;  and  that  patent  I  have  to 
this  day.  “  Did  you  think,”  said  Mr  Farrer  to  him,  “  that  it  was  so 
important  to  insist  upon  retaining  your  rank  ?" — “  It  was  every  thing," 
he  replied,  with  great  earnestness  ;  “  I  owed  my  future  success  to  it."  ’ 

Though  Premiers  interfere  occasionally',  this  kind  of  promo¬ 
tion  is  considered  to  depend  altogether  on  the  possessor  of  the 
Great  Seal ;  and  Lord  Eldon  was  afterwards  strongly  censured 
for  his  mode  of  dispensing  it.  To  enable  the  reader  to  form  his 
own  opinion,  and  also  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  the  foregoing 
passage,  we  will  briefly  explain  the  nature  of  professionsd 
rank. 

A  barrister  who  is  made  King’s  (now  Queen’s)  counsel,  or 
who  receives  a  patent  of  precedence,  sits  in  the  front  row  (within 
the  bar,)  wears  a  silk  gown  instead  of  a  stuff  one,  is  made  a  bencher 
of  an  Inn  of  Court,  and  takes  precedence  of  the  rest  of  the  bar, 
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and  next  after  his  immediate  senior  of  the  same  grade.  Originally 
the  King’s  counsel  were  the  salaried  counsel  of  the  crown ;  but 
since  the  increase  in  number  (rendered  necessary  by  the  increase 
of  the  profession  and  the  courts)  the  salary  has  been  disconti¬ 
nued,  and  they  may  now  be  regarded  simply  as  the  field-officers 
of  the  law.  Independently  of  the  honour,  the  advantage  (or  dis¬ 
advantage)  of  a  silk  gown  is,  that  it  puts  the  wearer  in  the  best 
position  for  leadintj  causes ;  for,  according  to  the  etiquette  of 
the  English  bar,  the  client  cannot  fix  the  order  in  which  his 
counsel  shall  be  heard,  or  assign  them  parts  adapted  to  their 
capacity.  This  is  regulated  by  seniority.  Captain  Baillie,  for 
example,  could  not  have  said,  ‘  Mr  Erskine  has  eloquence  and 
‘  spirit,  and  is  fully  master  of  my  views.  He  shall  lead  my  case. 

‘  Mr  Hargrave  is  a  sound  lawyer,  but  a  bad  speaker.  Let  him 
‘  keep  in  the  background,  and  supply  Mr  Erskine  with  authori- 
‘  ties.’  In  this  instance  the  strangury  set  matters  right ;  but 
we  remember  an  instance  in  which  Lord  Brougham  was  intended 
to  lead  a  linel  case;  immediately  before  the  trial  it  was  disco¬ 
vered  that  the  other  counsel  retained  (a  mere  special  pleader) 
was  his  senior,  and  the  mistake  proved  irremediable. 

This  patronage,  therefore,  is  a  delicate  matter  as  regards  the 
distribution  of  business.  It  is  not  less  so  as  regards  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  profession  ;  for  the  Chancellor  is  thereby  enabled  to 
distinguish  those  who  reflect  credit  on  it. 

It  is  undeniable  that  Lord  Eldon  discharged  the  silk-distri¬ 
buting  duty  of  his  office  very  badly.  His  political  prejudices,  and 
his  habits  of  procrastination,  proved  equally  mischievous.  The 
late  Lord  Abinger,  Lord  Brougham,  and  Lord  Denman  were 
proscribed — Sir  Charles  Wetherall  postponed.  A  lame  attempt 
is  made  in  the  ‘  Anecdote  Book’  to  defend  the  proscription  of  Lord 
Brougham  ;  on  the  ground  that,  in  consequence  of  the  line  he  took 
on  the  Queen’s  Trial,  the  appointment  was  personally  offensive 
to  George  IV.  But  it  was  Lord  Eldon’s  duty  to  resist  such  a 
prejudice,  and  resign  rather  than  be  responsible  for  it.  What 
becomes  of  the  privileges  of  the  bar,  if  an  advocate  is  to  be 
subjected  to  this  sort  of  proscription  for  discharging  his  duty 
fearlessly  ?  or  what  becomes  of  ministerial  responsibility,  if  the 
minister  may  fall  back  on  the  caprices  of  the  King  ?  Had  Lord 
Eldon  shown  himself  in  earnest,  George  IV.  would  not  have 
refused  to  him  what  he  granted  at  once  to  Mr  Canning. 

In  the  case  of  Lord  Abinger  a  great  injustice  was  done,  and 
a  great  injury  inflicted,  without  the  shadow  of  an  excuse.  He 
Would  have  been  undisputed  leader  of  the  Northern  Circuit  six  or 
eight  years  sooner,  had  he  received  his  rank  when  he  was  first 
entitled  to  it.  He  and  Sir  Charles  Wetherall  had  been  more 
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than  twenty-five  years  at  the  har  when  they  were  promoted ; 

Lord  Lldoti  about  seven,  and  he  was  senior  to  Erskine  and  , 
Pigott.  i 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  principal  object  of  the  move  ■ 
was  to  oblige  Erskine ;  and  Lord  Eldon  stood  out  for  his  right¬ 
ful  precedence,  from  a  belief  that  a  concession  might  be  regarded 
as  an  avowal  of  inferiority. 

A  few  days  after  he  received  his  silk  gown  he  was  elected 
for  Weobly,  a  borough  in  the  patronage  of  Lord  Weymouth,  ■ 

to  whom  he  was  recommended  by  Lord  Thurlow  ;  it  being  ex¬ 
pressly  stipulated  that  he  was  not  to  be  bound  by  the  opinions  i 
of  the  patron.  Erskine  was  elected  for  Portsmouth,  on  the 
Government  interest.  They  took  their  seats  at  the  same  time,  ■ 
made  their  maiden  speeches  the  same  night,  and  were  simul¬ 
taneously  voted  fresh  illustrations  of  the  saying,  that  lawyers  do 
not  succeed  in  Parliament.  But  it  strikes  us  that  this  saying 
is  in  one  sense  a  truism,  and  in  every  other  false.  It  is  true 
that  all  eminent  lawyers  do  not  become  equally  eminent  in  Par-  ’ 
liament ;  but  may  not  the  remark  be  extended  to  other  orders  and 
classes?  Do  historians,  essayists,  poets,  wits,  metaphysicians, 
invariably  sustain  their  reputation  ?  Witness  Gibbon,  Addison, 
Byron,  George  Selwyn,  David  Hartley.  Does  the  country  ! 
gentleman  retain  his  relative  importance  ?  Is  the  merchant  as 
influential  as  upon  'Change?  The  scene  is  shifted ;  the  required 
talent  is  different;  the  public  is  a  wider  public  ;  the  competition  i 
is  indefinitely  increased.  Because  a  law’yer  excels  Peckham  and 
Pigott  in  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  he  is  expected  to  excel 
or  equal  Pitt,  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridan  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  !  Nay,  he  is  to  prove  a  match  for  the  best  of  them,  with 
one  hand  lied  behind  him.  After  a  morning  spent  in  an  ex¬ 
hausting  contest  before  judges  or  juries,  and  an  afternoon  in 
consultations,  with  hardly  a  moment  to  prepare  himself,  he  is 
to  encounter  first-rate  debaters  fresh  from  their  clubs,  who  have 
spent  their  whole  lives  in  the  political  atmosphere,  and  given 
their  full  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  night.  Suppose,  at  the 
end  of  one  of  the  grand  party  conflicts,  prolonged  till  daylight, 
Erskine  had  said  to  Fox,  *  Now,  come  across  the  Hall  and  defend 
Hardy.  You  know  the  case  as  well  as  I  do,  and  there  are  no 
technicalities  involved  in  it.’  Would  Fox  have  sustained  the 
reputation  acquired  by  such  speeches  as  that  on  the  Westminster 
scrutiny  ?  Would  he  have  delivered  any  thing  at  all  approxi¬ 
mating  in  effect  to  Erskine’s  famous  speech  for  the  defence, 
which  stands  like  a  landmark  in  history  ?  The  truth  is,  unrival¬ 
led  pre-eminence  (like  Erskine’s)  in  one  walk,  implies  a  peculiar 
kind  of  genius  or  cojnbin^ttion  of  qualifies,  and  renders  equal 
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pre-eminence  in  another  almost  impossible.  There  is  no  instance 
oil  record  (unless  Michael  Angelo  be  one)  of  the  same  man’s 
standing  on  the  very  apex  of  two  arts,  sciences,  professions,  or 
pursuits,  even  those  more  congenial  than  politics  or  law ;  yet 
we  do  not  complain  that  the  greatest  Chemist  is  not  the  greatest 
Botanist,  nor  gravely  lay  down  as  an  axiom  that  Painters  do  not 
succeed  in  Poetry.  Even  if  we  adopt  Dr  Johnson’s  notion,  that 
genius  is  nothing  more  than  great  general  powers  of  mind 
capable  of  being  turned  any  way,  and  admit  that  *  a  man  who 
‘  has  vigour  may  walk  to  the  east  just  as  well  as  to  the  west;’ 
still,  a  man  cannot  w'alk  as  far  both  ways,  or  cover  as  much 
ground,  as  two  men  of  much  inferior  vigour,  each  taking  his  line 
and  keeping  to  it. 

The  real  wonder,  therefore,  is,  or  ought  to  be,  how  so  many 
lawyers  have  succeeded  ;  for  the  list  is  a  highly  respectable  one. 
Somers  was  the  constitutional  and  parliamentary  organ  of  his 
party.  Murray  was  regularly  pitted  against  the  Great  Com¬ 
moner.  ‘They  alone’  (says  Lord  Chesterfield)  ‘can  inflame 
‘  or  quiet  the  House  ;  they  alone  are  attended  to  in  that  nume- 
‘  rous  and  noisy  assembly,  that  you  may  hear  a  pin  fall  while 
‘  either  of  them  is  speaking.’  Lord  North  is  described  by 
Gibbon  as  placing  his  chief  dependence  on  Thurlow  and 
Wedderburn.  Dunning  was  an  excellent  debater.  Fox  him¬ 
self  grew  anxious  when  he  had  to  answer  Sir  William  Grant ; 
and  the  present  Lord  Lansdowne  (then  Lord  Henry  Petty)  was 
the  only  speaker  who  ever  completely  did  away  the  effect  of  one 
of  his  best  speeches  (on  the  Orders  in  Council)  by  a  reply.  It 
was  hardly  possible  to  fill  a  prouder  position  in  Parliament  than 
Romilly.  Dundas  had  been  Lord  Advocate,  and  Perceval  So¬ 
licitor-General.  Mr  O’Connell  was  at  one  time  the  undisputed 
leader  of  the  Irish  bar.  Lord  Plunkett  was  quite  perfect  as  a 
debater.  Sir  William  Follett,  Sir  Thomas  Wilde,  and  Mr  Pem¬ 
berton  Leigh,  have  surely  succeeded  in  the  House  of  Commons ; 
while  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  are  not  generally 
thought  to  have  failed  in  either  House. 

The  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended,  if  we  included  those 
who  (like  Lord  Eldon)  were  always  equal  to  their  work,  thuugh 
they  acquired  no  distinctive  reputation  as  speakers ;  or  those 
who  have  risen  to  eminence  after  going  through  the  training  of 
the  bar,  like  Pitt  and  Tierney,  who  both  went  the  Western  Cir¬ 
cuit.  But  we  have  not  shrunk  from  the  common  mode  of  arguing 
the  question,  palpably  unfair  as  it  is  ;  according  to  which,  no  one 
is  to  count  who  has  not  been  occupied  during  the  best  portion  of 
hi^  life  with  law,  and  expended  his  best  energies  on  it< 
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comedy,  that  he  was  afraid  of  the  author  of  ‘  Tlie  School  for 
Scandal.’  Erskine,  when  he  rose  to  speak,  mi^^ht  reasonably 
have  stood  in  awe  of  the  advocate  who  defended  Lord  George 
Gordon.  It  was  his  own  reputation  that  bore  him  down  ;  and 
one  of  the  first  of  living  authorities  on  such  a  subject,  Lord 
Brougham,  thinks  that  his  parliamentary  talents  were  under¬ 
rated,  and  that,  had  he  appeared  at  any  other  period,  and  given 
more  attention  to  the  practice,  ‘  there  is  little  chance  that  he 
‘  would  have  been  eclipsed  even  as  a  debater.’  This  could  not 
be  said  of  Mr  Scott.  His  high  reputation  for  legal  knowledge 
ensured  attention  when  he  spoke,  but  nothing  could  be  worse 
than  the  taste  and  style  of  his  early  speeches. 

He  broke  ground  in  opposition  to  the  famous  East  India  Bill, 
and  began  with  his  favourite  topic,  the  honesty  of  his  own  inten¬ 
tions,  and  the  purity  of  his  own  conscience  : — 

‘  He  spoke  in  respectful  terms  of  Lord  North,  and  more  highly  still 
of  Mr  Fox ;  but  even  to  Mr  Fox  it  was  not  fitting  that  so  vast  an  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  intrusted.  As  Brutus  said  of  Cscsur— 

- “  he  would  be  crown’d  ! 

How  that  might  change  his  nature, — there’s  the  question.” 

It  was  an  aggravation  of  the  aflliction  he  felt,  that  the  cause  of  it  should 
originate  with  one  to  whom  the  nation  had  so  long  looked  up;  a  wound 
from  him  was  doubly  painful.  Like  Joah,  he  pave  the  shake  of  friend¬ 
ship,  but  the  other  hand  held  a  dagger,  with  which  he  dispatched  the 
constitution.  Here  Mr  Scott,  after  an  apology  for  alluding  to  sacred 
writ,  read  from  the  book  of  Revelations  some  verses  which  he  regarded 
as  typical  of  the  intended  innovations  in  the  affairs  of  the  Fnglisli  East 
^  India  Company ; — “  ‘  And  I  stood  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea,  and  saw  a 
beast  rise  up  out  of  the  sea,  having  seven  heads  and  ten  horns,  and  upon 
his  horns  ten  crowns.  And  they  worshipped  the  dragon  which  gave 
po  wer  unto  the  beast;  and  they  worshipped  the  beast,  saying,  Wlio  is 
like  unto  the  beast?  who  is  able  to  make  war  with  him?  And  there 
was  given  unto  him  a  mouth  speaking  great  things ;  and  power  was 
given  unto  him  to  continue  forty  and  two  months.’  Here,”  said  Mr 
Scott,  “  I  believe  there  is  a  mistake  of  six  months — the  proposed  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  bill  being  four  years,  or  forty-eight  months. — ‘  And  he  caused 
all,  both  small  and  great,  rich  and  poor,  free  and  bond,  to  receive  a  mark 
in  their  right  hand,  or  in  their  foreheads.’ — Here  places,  pensions,  and 
peerages  are  clearly  marked  out. — ‘  And  he  cried  mightily  with  a  strong 
voice,  saying,  Babylon  the  Great’ — plainly  the  East  India  Company — 
*  is  fallen,  is  fallen,  and  is  become  the  habitation  of  devils,  and  the  hold 
of  every  foul  spirit,  and  the  cage  of  every  unclean  and  hateful  bird.’  ”  ’ 

He  read  a  passage  from  Thucydides  to  prove  that  men  are 
more  irritated  by  injustice  than  by  violence,  and  described  the 
country  crying  out  for  a  respite,  like  Desdemona — 
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<  Kill  me  to*morrow — let  me  live  to-night — 

But  hulf-an-hour  I  ’ 

This  strange  jumble  was  well  quizzed  by  Sheridan,  and  Mr 
Scott  appears  to  have  found  out  that  rhetorical  embellishment 
was  not  his  line ;  for  his  subsequent  speeches  are  less  ornate. 
They  were  not  alvvays  plain,  however,  in  the  full  sense  of  the 
word,  and  he  was  never  cured  of  the  habit  of  talking  of  his  con¬ 
science. 

In  the  squibs  of  the  period,  their  obscurity  forms  the  point  of 
the  jokes  levelled  at  him.  Thus,  among  the  pretended  transla¬ 
tions  of  Lord  Belgrave’s  famous  Greek  quotation,  the  following 
couplet  was  attributed  to  him  : — 

‘  With  metaphysic  art  his  speech  he  plann’d, 

And  said — what  nobody  could  understand.’ 

He  was  certainly  too  much  given  to  refining  and  distinguish¬ 
ing  ;  but  a  lawyer  speaking  principally  on  legal  subjects,  will 
frequently,  without  any  fault  of  his,  be  unintelligible  to  a  shift¬ 
ing  and  impatient  audience  like  the  House  of  Commons.  His 
opinion,  however,  was  alvvays  duly  appreciated,  and  he  took  care 
not  to  impair  its  value  by  lending  it  for  party  purposes.  In  the 
aifair  of  the  Westminster  scrutiny,  he  considered  the  high  bailiff 
to  be  acting  contrary  to  law  in  delaying  the  return,  and  said  so 
in  the  House.  Fox  showed  his  sense  of  this  highly  commend¬ 
able  act  of  candour,  by  the  tone  of  respectful  courtesy  in  which 
he  invariably  alluded  to  him. 

In  1788,  Lord  Mansfield  resigned  the  Chief-Justiceship  of  the 
King’s  Bench;  Lord  Kenyon,  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  succeeded 
him  ;  Sir  11.  P.  Arden,  (Lord  Alvanley,)  then  Attorney-General, 
succeeded  Lord  Kenyon ;  the  Solicitor-General  (Macdonald) 
became  Attorney- General ;  and  the  Solicitor-Generalship  was 
conferred  upon  Mr  (who  thereupon  became  Sir  John)  Scott. 
The  story  goes  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be  knighted;  but  the 
King  said,  ‘  Pooh,  pooh  I  you  must  be  served  like  the  rest,’  and 
knighted  him.  Mr  Twiss  says  that  the  ceremony  had  not  then 
become  a  matter  of  course,  and  that  he  was  really  taken  by 
surprise. 

The  value  of  such  a  coadjutor  was  soon  experienced  by  Mr 
Pitt.  In  the  Regency  debates  of  1789,  the  brunt  of  the  dis¬ 
cussion  was  sustained  by  the  Solicitor-General.  Shortly  after 
the  King’s  recovery,  he  was  requested  to  attend  at  Windsor, 
and  in  the  personal  interview  that  followed,  the  King  told 
him  ‘  he  had  no  other  business  with  him  than  to  thank  him  for 
*  the  affectionate  fidelity  with  which  he  adhered  to  him  when  so 
‘  many  had  deserted  him  in  his  malady.’  The  report  that  Lord 
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Thurlow  was  of  the  number,  is  discountenanced  in  the  ‘  Anecdote 
Book.’  But  it  is  stated  that  several  of  the  Kiiijf’s  friends  thought 
it  very  desirable,  for  the  King’s  sake,  that  Lord  Thurlow  should 
continue  Chancellor,  and  possibly  that  noble  person  thought  it 
no  less  desirable  for  his  own.  A  trilling  incident,  remarked  at 
the  time,  was  calculated  to  excite  suspicion.  When  one  of  the 
Cabinet  Councils,  held  at  the  Queen’s  house,  broke  up,  and  the 
ministers  rose  to  depart.  Lord  Thurlow’s  hat  was  missing. 
After  a  fruitless  search  in  the  ordinary  place,  it  was  brought  by 
a  page,  who  said  he  had  found  it  in  the  Prince’s  apartment, 
where  the  Chancellor,  it  seems,  had  left  it,  though  lie  had  no 
ostensible  business  there,  and  had  said  nothing  of  any  interview 
with  the  Prince.  The  report  also  derived  plausibility  from  the 
known  ill-will  between  Lord  Thurlow  and  Mr  Pitt,  which  three 
years  afterwards  led  to  an  open  rupture,  and  narrowly  missed 
affecting  Lord  Eldon’s  fortunes  very  seriously. 

On  this  occasion  Mr  Pitt  sent  for  him,  and  said,  ‘  Sir  John 
‘  Scott,  I  have  a  circumstance  to  mention  to  you,  which,  on  uc- 
‘  count  of  your  personal  and  political  connexion  with  Lor<l  Thur- 
‘  low,  I  w’ish  you  should  Jirst  hear  from  myself.  Lord  Thurlow 
‘  and  I  have  quarrelled,  and  1  have  signified  to  him  his  Majesty’s 
‘  commands  that  he  should  resign  the  great  seal.’  The  answer, 
after  an  expression  of  regret,  was,  ‘  My  resolution  is  formed.  1 
‘  owe  too  great  obligations  to  Lord  Thurlow  to  reconcile  it  to 
‘  myself  to  act  in  political  hostility  to  him,  and  I  have  too  long 
‘  and  too  conscientiously  acted  in  political  connexion  with  you, 

‘  to  join  any  party  against  you.  Nothing  is  left  for  me  but  to 
‘  resign  my  otfice  as  Solicitor-General,  and  to  make  my  bow  to 

*  the  House  of  Commons.’  All  Mr  Pitt  could  do  was  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  delay  acting  on  this  resolution  till  he  had  con¬ 
sulted  Lord  Thurlow.  The  Chancellor,  after  bearing  what  had 
passed,  said,  ‘  Scott,  if  there  be  any  thing  which  could  make  me 
‘  regret  what  has  taken  place,  (and  1  do  not  repent  it.)  it  would 

*  be  that  you  should  do  so  foolish  a  thing.’  He  added,  ‘  I  did  not 

*  think  the  King  would  have  parted  with  me  so  easily.  As  io 
‘  that  other  man,  he  has  done  to  me  just  what  I  would  have  done 

*  to  him,  if  I  could.  It  is  very  possible  that  Mr  Pitt,  from  party 
‘motives,  at  this  moment  may  overlook  your  pretensions;  but 
‘  sooner  or  later  you  must  hold  the  Great  Seal.  I  know  no  man 

*  but  yourself  qualified  for  its  duties.’ 

There  was  no  reason,  beyond  personal  friendship,  why  the 
Solicitor-General  should  resign  with  the  Chancellor,  unless  the 
Chancellor  had  been  going  out  on  some  question  of  principle,  on 
which  the  Solicitor- Genera'  agreed  with  him.  Lord  ThoiloW 
‘*‘a8  not  (liB  Ivadef  of  a  political  pafty*  and  tn^re'y  indivU 
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dually  offended  with  the  Premier.  Sir  John  Scott  kept  his  place, 
and  Lord  Loughborough  received  the  Great  Seal,  to  Thur- 
low’s  increased  umbrage,  who  disliked  and  made  light  of  him. 
Some  good  stories,  illustrating  this,  are  told  in  the  *  Anecdote 
Book.’ 

Once  when  Lord  Loughborough  was  making  a  considerable 
impression  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  subject  which  Lord 
Thurlow  had  not  studied  in  detail,  .the  latter  was  heard  to  mut¬ 
ter,  ‘  If  I  was  not  as  lazy  as  a  toad  at  the  bottom  of  a  well,  I 
‘  could  kick  that  fellow  Loughborough  heels  over  head  any  day 
‘  in  the  week.’ 

Lord  Thurlow  told  George  IV.,  who  repeated  it  to  Lord 
Eldon,  that  ‘  the  fellow  (Lord  L.)  had  the  gift  of  the  gab  in  a 
‘  marvellous  degree,  but  that  he  was  no  lawyer’ — adding,  ‘  In  the 
‘  House  of  Lords  I  get  Kenyon,  or  somebody,  to  start  some 
‘  law  doctrine,  in  such  a  manner  that  the  fellow  must  get  up  to 
‘  answer  it,  and  then  I  leave  the  woolsack,  and  give  him  such 
‘  a  thump  in  his  bread-basket,  that  he  cannot  recover  himself.’ 
Dr  Johnson,  in  comparing  the  two,  says,  ‘  I  never  heard  any 
‘  thing  from  him  (Loughborough)  that  was  at  all  striking  ;  and 
‘  depend  upon  it,  sir,  it  is  when  you  come  close  to  a  man  in  con- 
‘  veisation,  that  you  discover  what  his  real  abilities  are.  To 
‘  make  a  speech  in  a  public  assembly,  is  a  knack.  Now,  I 
‘  honour  Thurlow,  sir ;  Thurlow  is  a  fine  fellow  ;  he  fairly  puls 
‘  his  mind  to  yours' 

Early  in  1793,  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald  became  Chief  Baron 
of  the  Exchequer,  and  Sir  John  Scott  succeeded  him  as  Attor- 
ney-(jeneral.  From  this  period,  therefore,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Crown  prosecutions  devolved  upon  him,  and  it  fell  to  his  lot 
to  institute  some  of  the  most  memorable  ;  among  others,  those 
against  Hardy,  Horne  Tooke,  and  Thelwall.  The  result  is 
well  known.  They  all  failed  ;  and  the  Attorney-General  was 
much  censured  at  the  time,  even  by  the  friends  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  for  preferring  a  charge  of  High  Treason,  instead  of  indicting 
the  accused  for  Sedition.  The  defence  is  twofold :  first,  that 
such  of  the  judges  as  were  privy-councillors,  and  were  present 
during  the  preliminary  enquiries,  (including  the  Chief-Justice  who 
tried  the  prisoners,)  stated  that,  in  their  judgment,  the  parties 
were  guilty  of  high  treason  ;  secondly,  that  it  was  expedient  to 
make  the  country  aware  of  the  extent  of  the  danger.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  first  ground,  we  earnestly  wish,  for  the  honour  of  Bri¬ 
tish  justice,  it  had  been  suppressed,  though  Chief-Justice  Eyre 
fortunately  did  not  consider  himself  bound  by  his  extrajudicial 
opinion.  With  regard  to  the  sccondj  it  ettikes  us  that  nearly 
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the  same  disclosures  might  have  been  made'.  It  is  admitted  on 
all  hands,  that  the  Attorney-General  conducted  the  proceedings 
with  temper  and  forbearance.  Horne  Tooke  walked  up  to  him  in 
Westminster  Hall  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  said,  ‘  Let  me 
‘  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  express  my  sense  of  your 

*  humane  and  considerate  conduct  during  the  late  trials.’ 

At  the  end  of  his  speech  against  Horne  Tooke,  the  Attorney- 
General  fell  into  his  habitual  error  of  justifying  his  character. 
‘  It  is  the  little  inheritance  1  have  to  leave  to  my  children,  and, 
‘  by  God’s  help,  I  will  leave  it  unimpaired.’  Here  he  shed  tears, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Court,  the  Solicitor- General 
(Mitford)  began  to  weep  in  concert.  ‘  Just  look  at  Mitford,’ 
said  a  bystander  to  Horne  Tooke,  ‘  what  on  earth  is  he  crying 
‘for?’  ‘  He  is  crying  to  think  of  the  little  inheritance  Scott’s 
‘  children  are  likely  to  get.’ 

The  populace  were  highly  excited,  and  the  crown  counsel  had 
regularly  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  their  own  houses  and  the 
Old  Bailey.  One  evening  as  the  Attorney-General  was  about  to 
leave  the  court,  Garrow  said — ‘  Mr  Attorney,  do  not  pass  that 
‘  tail  man  at  the  end  of  the  table.’  ‘  Why  not  pass  him  ?’  asked 
Law.  ‘  He  has  been  here  the  whole  trial,’  replied  Gariow, 
‘  with  his  eyes  constantly  fixed  on  the  Attorney-General.’  ‘  I  will 

*  pass  him,’  said  Law.  ‘  And  so  will  I,’  said  Scott ;  ‘  hup|)en 
‘  what  may,  the  king’s  Attorney-General  must  not  show  a  white 
‘  feather.’  The  conclusion  must  be  told  in  his  own  words : 

‘  I  went  and  left  them,  hut  I  will  not  say  that  I  did  not  give  a  little 
look  over  my  shoulder  at  the  man  with  the  slouched  hat,  as  I  passed 
him;  however  he  did  me  no  harm,  and  I  proceeded  for  some  time  un¬ 
molested.  The  mob  kept  thickening  around  me  till  I  came  to  Fleet 
Street,  one  of  the  worst  parts  of  London  that  I  had  to  pass  through, 
and  the  cries  l)egan  to  he  rather  threatening,  ••  Down  with  him — now 
is  the  time,  lads — do  for  him” — and  various  others,  horriltle  enough.  So 
I  stood  up  and  spoke  as  loud  as  1  coulil — “  You  niav  do  for  me  if  vou 
like,  hut  reinemher  there  will  he  another  Attorney-General  helore  eight 
o’clock  to-morrow  morning;  the  King  will  not  allow  the  trials  to  he 
stopped!”  Upon  this  one  man  shouted  out — “  Say  you  so!  you  are 
right  to  tell  us.  Let’s  give  him  three  cheers,  lads!”  .4nd  they  actually 
cheered  me,  and  I  got  safe  to  my  own  t^oor.  When  I  was  waiting  to  he 
let  in,  i  felt  a  little  queerish  at  seeing  close  to  me  the  identical  man  with 
the  slouched  hat;  and  1  believe  I  gave  him  one  or  two  rather  suspicious 
looks,  for  he  came  forward  and  said — “  Sir  Jcdin,  you  need  not  he  afraid 
of  me;  every  night  since  these  trials  commenced  I  have  seen  vou  safe 
home  before  I  went  to  my  own  home,  ami  1  will  continue  to  do  so  until 
they  are  over;  good-evening,  sir  I”  I  had  never  seen  the  man  before. 
1  alterwards  found  out  who  he  was,(l  had  some  trouble  in  doing  so,  for 
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he  (lid  not  make  himself  known,)  and  I  took  care  he  should  feel  my 
gratitude.’* — [It  is  stated  in  the  Law  Magazine.,  that  Lord  Eldon  Lad 
once  done  an  act  of  great  kindness  to  the  man’s  father.] 

This  was  the  period  of  Erskine’s  greatest  triumph,  and  he 
availed  himself  of  his  popularity  to  come  to  the  rescue  of  his 
antagonist.  ‘  1  will  not  go  on  without  the  Attorney- General,’ 
was  his  frequent  call  to  the  mob,  as  they  crowded  round  his 
carriage  to  attend  him  home.  Some  years  afterwards  he  was 
relating,  in  Lord  Eldon’s  presence,  how  his  horses  were  taken 
out  by  the  mob  at  the  conclusion  of  Hardy’s  trial.  ‘  Yes,’  added 
Lord  Eldon,  ‘  and  1  hear  you  never  saw  more  of  them.’  The 
laugh  was  against  Erskine,  though  the  fact  may  be  regarded  as 
apocryphal. 

In  17yy,  the  Chief- Justiceship  of  the  Common  Pleas  became 
vacant  by  the  death  of  Sir  J.  Eyre,  and  Sir  John  Scott  imme¬ 
diately  laid  claim  to  it.  Both  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Loughbo¬ 
rough)  and  Mr  Pitt  wished  to  give  it  to  Sir  R.  P.  Arden,  (Lord 
Alvanley,)  then  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  Mr  Pitt  was  also  un¬ 
willing  to  lose  a  valuable  supporter  in  Parliament.  ‘  The  diffi- 
‘  culties  were  at  length  overcome — Mr  Pitt  agreeing,  if,  with  the 
‘  Chief-Justiceship,  1  would,  as  Lord  Camden  did,  go  into  the 
‘  House  of  Lords  as  a  peer ;  and  the  King  consented,  provided 
‘  that  1  would  promise  not  to  refuse  the  Greil  Seal  when  he 
‘  might  call  upon  me  to  accept  it.’  No  conditions  could  be  more 
flattering.  He  was  made  a  Sergeant  (a  necessary  preliminary  to 
a  seat  on  the  Bench  of  a  Court  of  Common  Law)  on  the  16th 
July,  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  17th,  created  Baron 
Eldon  of  Eldon  on  the  18th,  and  appointed  Chief-Justice  of 
the  (Common  Pleas  on  the  lyth.  It  was  then  customary  for  the 
Judges  to  W'ear  powdered  bush- wigs  as  a  part  of  their  ordinary 
costume.  This  fretted  Lady  Eldon,  who  was  justly  proud  of 
her  husband’s  good  looks,  and,  by  her  persuasion,  he  applied  to 
George  III.  for  a  dispensation,  on  the  plea  of  headach.  ‘  No, 
*  no  !’  said  the  monarch,  *  I  will  have  no  innovations  in  my  time.’ 


*  An  incident  of  the  same  sort  occurred  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
when  assailed  hy  a  mob,  on  his  return  from  the  Tower,  during  the  ex¬ 
citement  occasioned  by  the  Reform  Rill.  A  young  man  in  a  gig,  or 
taxed-cart,  kept  close  to  the  Duke’s  horse  the  whole  way  through  the 
city,  in  such  a  manner  as  completely  to  guard  one  side.  He  never  once 
looked  up,  nor  had  the  air  or  maimer  of  one  who  was  doing  any  thing 
out  of  the  way ;  and  we  understand  he  remains  to  this  day  unknown, 
though  the  greatest  disgrace  that  could  have  fallen  on  the  nation  was,  in 
all  human  probability,  averted  by  him. 
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Lord  Eldon  then  urged  that  Avigs  were  in  point  of  fact  the  inno¬ 
vation,  not  having  been  worn  by  the  Judges  of  the  olden  time. 

‘  True,’  rejoined  the  King,  ‘  and  you  may  do  as  they  did,  if  you 
‘  like — though  they  certainly  had  no  wigs,  yet  they  wore  their 
‘  beards.*  * 

Sir  John  Scott’s  annual  emoluments  at  the  bar,  during  the 
six  years  he  was  Attorney-General,  varied  from  L.  10,000  to 
L.  1*2,000.  In  the  most  productive  year,  ( 1 706,)  they  amounted 
to  L.12, 140.  The  circuit  gains  are  small,  and  he  was  never 
esteemed  a  first-rate  nisi  prius  advocate.  The  year  before  he 
became  Solicitor- General,  his  fees  e.xceeded  L.8000  ;  so  that  he 
must  have  made  a  considerable  sacrifice  of  private  practice,  with 
the  view  of  giving  his  full  attention  to  the  business  of  the  crown. 
Much  larger  professional  incomes  have  been  made  of  late  years. 
The  late  Lord  Abinger  has  been  heard  to  say,  that  he  received  in 
one  year,after  he  became  Attorney- General,  more  than  L. 18, 000  ; 
and  the  present  Attorney-General  is  supposed  to  have  exceeded 
that  sum  before  he  attained  his  present  rank.  The  office  of  Attor¬ 
ney-General  is  now  understood  to  be  worth  L.  1*2,000  a-year,  in¬ 
dependent  of  private  practice.  The  fees  payable  on  patents  will 
go  far  towards  accounting  for  the  recent  increase.  The  change 
during  the  eighteenth  century  was  much  less  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  Roger  North  tells  us,  that  in  Charles  II.’s 
reign  ‘  the  Attorney’s  place  was  (with  his  practice)  near  L.7000 

*  per  annum,  and  the  cushion  of  the  Common  Pleas  not  above 
‘  L.4000.’  Mr  Barrington  says,  (1795,)  ‘  there  is  a  common 

*  tradition  in  Westminster  Hall,  that  Sir  Edward  Coke’s  gains  at 
‘  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  equalled  those  of  a 
‘  modern  Attorney-General;’  and  it  appears  from  Bacon’s  works, 
that  he  made  L.6000  a-year  as  Attorney-General.  Brownlow, 
a  Prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas  during  the  reign  of  Eliza¬ 
beth,  received  L.6000  per  annum.  ‘  I  received  this  account 
‘  from  one  who  had  examined  Brownlow’s  books,  and  who  also 
‘  informed  me  that  Brownlow  used  to  close  the  profits  of  the 


*  In  the  portraits  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  and  other  Judges  of  his 
time,  hung  up  in  the  Courts  at  Guildhall,  they  are  represented  with 
beards  and  skull-caps  ;  but  these  portraits  are  not  much  better  painted 
than  the  portraits  of  the  Scottish  kings  at  Hoi yrood,  and  may  not  be 
entitled  to  rank  higher  as  authorities.  The  powdered  wig  gradually  dege¬ 
nerated  into  an  ordinary  flaxen  one ;  even  that  began  to  be  left  oft'  about 
twenty  years  ago ;  and,  since  the  death  of  Mr  Justice  Littledale,  not 
a  single  Judge  is  distinguishable  in  a  drawing-room  from  the  ordinary 
mob  of  gontieinen  by  hit  drviti  ^ithopt  am  deganerating  in  the  tame 
»W"nt1ari 
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‘  year  with  latts  Deo,  and  when  they  happened  to  be  extraor- 
‘  diiiary,  maxima  laus  Deo’  * 

On  the  other  hand,  Sir  Thomas  More  told  his  son-in-law  and 
biographer,  (Roper,)  that  he  made  about  L.400  a-year  by  his 
profession,  ‘  with  a  good  conscience;’  and  in  Seward’s  Anec¬ 
dotes  we  find,  ‘  my  lord  (Sir  M.  Hale)  said,  that  L.lOOO  a-year 
‘  was  a  great  deal  for  any  common  lawyer  to  get,  and  Mr  Bar- 
‘  rington  said,  that  Mr  Winnington  did  make  L.2000  per  year 
‘  by  it.  My  lord  answered,  that  Mr  Winnington  made  great 
‘  advantage  by  his  city  practice,  but  did  not  believe  he  made  so 
‘  much  of  it.’ 

Lord  Kldon  continued  Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas  from 
July  1799  to  April  1801.  This,  was  the  brightest  period  of  his 
judicial  career.  When  he  sat  with  his  brethren  in  Banc,  he 
was  obliged  to  keep  pace  with  them ;  and  when  he  sat  at  tiisi 
prills  by  himself,  he  was  obliged  to  decide  upon  the  instant.  His 
tendency  to  hesitate,  therefore,  did  not  become  manifest ;  while 
his  learning,  penetration,  temper,  and  sagacity,  might  eventually 
have  made  him,  what  Lord  Kenyon,  on  hearing  of  the  appoint¬ 
ment,  said  he  would  be — as  consummate  a  Judge  as  ever  sat  in 
judgment.  It  was  also  the  happiest  period.  ‘  How  I  did  love 
that  court!’  is  his  parenthetical  exclamation  in  the  ‘  Anecdote 
Book  ;’  and  once,  during  a  walk  with  Mr  Farrer,  after  comparing 
the  harassing  duties  of  the  Chancellorship  with  the  quiet  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  he  suddenly  turned  round,  and  emphatically 
adjured  his  companion  never  to  aspire  to  the  Great  Seal — a  curious 
piece  of  advice  to  a  young  barrister. 

Farly  in  1801,  when  Mr  Pitt’s  resignation  was  anticipated,  it 
was  understood  that  Lord  Eldon  was  to  succeed  Lord  Lough¬ 
borough  as  Chancellor;  but  Lord  Eldon  maintained  a  cautious 
reserve  on  the  subject,  which  he  justifies  by  an  anecdote.  ‘  Lord 
‘  Walsiiigham,  the  son  of  Lord  Chief-Justice  de  Grey,  told  me 
‘  that  his  father,  the  Chief- Justice,  gave  a  dinner  to  his  family 
'  and  friends,  on  account  of  his  going  to  have  the  Great  Seal  as 
‘  Chancellor  next  morning,  but  that  in  the  interim,  between  the 
‘  dinner  and  the  next  morning,  Mr  Justice  Bathurst,  it  was  de- 
*  termined,  should  be  Chancellor,  and  received  the  seal.’ 

The  Great  Seal  was  delivered  to  him  on  the  14th  April  1801. 
He  used  to  say  he  was  the  King’s  Chancellor,  not  the  Minister’s. 
‘  I  do  not  know  what  made  George  the  Third  so  fond  of  me,  but 


*  Observations  on  the  wore  Ancient  Statutes.  By  the  Hon.  Danes 
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*  he  was  fond  of  me.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  the  manner  in  which  he 
‘  gave  me  the  seals  ?  When  I  went  to  him  he  had  his  coat  but- 
‘  toned  thus,  (one  or  two  buttons  fastened  at  the  lower  part,)  and 

*  putting  his  right  hand  within,  he  drew  them  from  out  the  left 
‘  side,  saying,  “  I  give  them  to  you  from  my  heart.”  ’ 

It  is  remarkable  that  George  the  Fourth,  w  ho,  as  he  confessed, 
began  by  hating  Lord  Eldon,  ended  by  becoming  as  much  at¬ 
tached  to  him  as  George  the  Third.  ‘  On  Monday,’  says  Lord 
Eldon,  in  a  letter  to  his  grandson  describing  his  final  resij^nation, 

‘  your  grandfather  attended  with  the  rest  of  the  ministers  to 
‘  give  up  the  seals  of  office,  and  w'as,  of  course,  called  in  first. 

*  The  King  was  so  much  affected  that  very  little  passed  ;  but  he 

*  threw  his  arms  round  your  grandfather’s  neck  and  shed  tears.’ 

That  resignation  took  place  in  April  30,  1827,  on  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  Mr  Canning’s  government.  After  allowing  for  the 
secession  during  the  Whig  government  in  1806-7,  it  appears 
that  Lord  Eldon  held  the  Great  Seal  twenty-four  years,  ten 
months,  and  twenty-three  days — a  longer  period  than  any  other 
Chancellor  ever  held  it.  It  is  strange,  therefore,  that  his  retire¬ 
ment  elicited  no  address  or  testimonial  from  the  bar,  to  whom 
he  was  uniformly  courteous.  An  address  was  presented  by  the 
Masters  in  Chancery ;  but  its  value  is  somewhat  diminished  by 
a  sentence  in  the  answer; — ‘  Lord  Eldon  reflects  with  great 
‘  pleasure  upon  the  fact,  that  he  has  given  to  the  public  the  bene- 
‘  fit  of  the  services  of  all  these  gentlemen.’ 

It  is  undeniable  that  Lord  Eldon  possessed  Judicial  qualities 
of  a  very  high  order.  ’Fhey  are  thus  mentioned  by  Mr  Aber- 
cromby,  (now  Lord  Dunfermline,)  so  long  ago  as  June  1828: 

‘  He  expressed  his  belief  that  no  man  could  be  more  conscien- 

*  tiously  inclined  to  give  a  correct  judgment  than  Lord  Eldon ; 

‘  and  declared  himself  willing  to  admit  that  the  noble  and  learned 

*  lord  was  an  individual  gifted  with  the  most  extraordinary 
‘  acuteness  of  intellect — that  he  possessed  a  most  profound  know- 
‘  ledge  of  law — that  he  enjoyed  a  most  astonishing  memory — 
‘  and  that  he  was  endowed  with  a  surprisingly  correct  and  dis- 
‘  criminating  judgment.’ 

We  quote  this  to  prove  that  there  was  no  very  great  wish 
even  at  that  time,  among  his  warmest  political  adversaries,  to 
run  him  down.  Conscientiousness,  extraordinary  acuteness  of 
intellect,  profound  knowledge  of  law,  astonishing  memory,  cor¬ 
rect  and  discriminating  judgment — what  more  can  be  demanded 
in  a  Judge? — is  the  first  question  that  suggests  itself,  as  we 
glance  over  this  splendid  list  of  qualities  ;  but,  on  looking  a  se¬ 
cond  time,  we  l?ecome  aware  that  a  material  one  is  wanting — 
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one  absolutely  indispensable  to  the  effective  application  of  the 
rest.  Tliat  quality  was  decision.  Pascal  says  that  a  single  ad¬ 
ditional  grain  of  matter  in  Cromwell’s  sensorium  might  have  de¬ 
stroyed  his  characteristic  energy,  and  prevented  him  from  attain¬ 
ing  to  greatness  :  this  additional  grain  had  unluckily  got  into 
Lord  Eldon’s.  The  good  fairy  had  showered  most  of  her  choicest 
intellectual  gifts  upon  his  head,  when  the  wicked  fairy  dashed  them 
all  with  the  prophetic  denunciation,  thou  shalt  doubt.  And  doubt 
he  did,  with  a  tenacity,  ingenuity,  and  refinement,  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  mind.  He  loved  an  if  as  much  as  Tristram 
Shandy  hated  one.  At  the  bar,  he  lost  all  his  opinion-giving 
business,  by  his  attachment  to  this  little  word  ;  on  the  bench,  he 
did  all  that  in  him  lay  to  neutralize  his  utility  by  means  of  it. 
In  allusion  to  Lord  Erskine’s  fondness  for  the  first  person  sin¬ 
gular,  the  wits  of  the  ‘Antijacobin’  apologised  for  not  report¬ 
ing  the  whole  of  one  of  his  speeches,  because  the  printer  had  no 
I's  left — they  might  have  apologised  for  not  reporting  Lord 
Eldon’s  judgments  for  want  of  types  to  print  his  innumerable 
if,  bids,  and  thoughs.  As  he  grew  older,  he  grew  worse ;  and, 
latterly,  there  was  hardly  any  chance  of  getting  him  to  utter  a 
sentence  without  a  saving  clause. 

The  existence  of  this  tendency  is  notorious,  but  its  peculiar 
mode  of  operating  is  less  known  ;  and  we  will  therefore  illus¬ 
trate  it  by  an  example.  We  quote  from  Sir  Samuel  Romilly’s 
‘  Diary  :  ’ — 

‘  Of  this  case,  (the  name  is  not  material,)  which  had  been  argued 
before  the  lung  vacation,  the  Lord  Chancellor  said  to-day  that  he  had 
read  all  tlie  evidence  over  three  several  times,  and  that  he  did  not  think 
that  there  was  sufficient  proof  to  warrant  his  directing  an  issue,  but  that 
as  it  was  the  case  of  a  pauper,  he  would  go  over  all  the  evidence  once 
more ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  directed  the  cause  to  stand  over  gene¬ 
rally,  without  appointing  any  time  for  his  final  determination.  He  thus 
condemns  all  the  other  impatient  suitors  to  continue  waiting,  in  anxious 
expectation  of  having  their  causes  decided,  till  he  shall  have  made  him¬ 
self  quite  sure,  by  another  perusal  of  the  depositions,  that  he  has  not 
been  already  three  times  mistaken.’ 

Sir  Samuel  observes  that  this  habit  was"  the  more  provoking, 
because  Lord  Eldon  was  hardly  ever  known  to  differ  from  his 
first  impression.  So  well  was  this  understood,  that  it  was  not 
at  all  unusual  for  parties  to  settle  causes  out  of  court,  so  soon  as 
his  impression  could  be  collected.  This,  however,  was  no  easy 
matter.  What,  for  example,  could  be  collected  from  the  follow- 
ing  ? — ‘  His  Lordship  said,  that  he  would  not  say,  that,  upon  the 
‘  evidence  without  the  answers,  he  should  not  have  had  so  much 
‘  doubt  whether  he  ought  not  to  rectify  the  agreement,  as  to 
‘  take  more  time  to  consider  whether  the  bill  should  be  dis- 
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‘  missed.* — The  Marquis  of  Townshend  v.  Strongroom,  6  Ves. 
Jun.,  p.  3'28. 

Such  modes  of  conduct  and  expression  are  extremely  incon¬ 
venient  to  suitors;  but  Mr  Twiss  has  convinced  himself,  and  is 
resolved  to  convince  the  world,  that  Lord  Kldon  will  fro  down  to 
posterity  with  his  judgments,  like  Napoleon  with  Ids  Code, 
(though  hardly,  we  fancy,  in  his  hand ;)  and  they  are  boldly 
proposed  as  the  touchstone  of  his  fame.  In  a  passage  which  we 
quote  for  another  reason,  Mr  Twiss,  after  citing  Mr  Abercromby's 
testimony  as  above,  proceeds: — ‘  Such  acknowledgments  (and 
‘  they  are  frequent  in  the  debates  from  I82J  to  1827)  take  away 
‘  from  his  defenders  all  necessity,  nay,  almost  all  excuse,  for  in- 
‘  dulging  in  the  details  of  panegyric.  He  can  have  no  more  com- 
‘  plete  and  satisfactory  voucher  than  the  reluctant  candour  of  his 
‘  adversaries.  But  it  is  not  alone  upon  contemporary  testimo- 
‘  nials  that  his  judicial  fame  will  rest.  The  usefulness  of  a  judge 
‘  does  not  cease  with  his  employment:  his  judgments  survive  to 
‘  succeeding  times  as  lights  and  landmarks;  and  with  them  his 
‘  reputation  endures.  By  such  remains,  the  lawyers  of  future 
*  days  will  form  their  estimate  of  Lord  Chancellor  Kldon.’ 

Instead,  however,  of  going  to  them  at  once,  Mr  'I’wiss,  by 
way  of  giving  us  a  specimen  of  willing  candour,  goes  first  to  a 
Number  of  this  Journal,  published  more  than  twenty-one  years 
ago,  (October  1823,)  when  party  politics  ran  high — quotes  the 
strongest  passages  apart  from  the  context — makes  them  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  commentary — says  nothing  of  a  later  Article  written  in 
a  most  conciliatory  spirit — and  would  fain  lead  the  public  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  were  guilty  of  an  illiberal  attack,  and  that  he  has 
fairly  answered  us. 

It  is  told  of  Sheridan,  that  on  some  occasion  when  his  enndurt 
had  been  misrepresented,  he  was  advised  to  set  himself  right 
with  the  public.  In  order  to  pave  the  way,  he  addressed  a  let¬ 
ter  to  the  Newspapers  under  a  feigned  name,  pointedly  restat¬ 
ing  the  charge ;  but,  as  soon  as  he  had  gone  thus  far,  his  habi¬ 
tual  carelessness  came  over  him,  and  the  letter  was  left  unan¬ 
swered.  Mr  Twiss  has  done  for  Lord  Kldon  pretty  nearly  what 
Sheridan  did  for  himself;  the  only  diflference  being,  that  Sheri¬ 
dan  did  not  attempt  an  answer,  and  Mr  'I'wiss  has  attempted 
one  in  vain.  But  the  policy  of  such  a  course  is  always  doubtful 
when  so  long  a  period  has  elapsed.  It  is  never  wise  to  pin  an 
adversary  to  the  precise  expressions  uttered  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  a  dispute ;  and  the  party  whose  defence  is  undertaken 
on  this  principle,  is  pretty  sure  to  find  himself  in  the  condition 
of  the  boy  in  Don  Quixote,  who  got  a  second  thrashing  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  Knight’s  interference  in  his  behalf 

We  will  do  our  best  to  prevent  any  thing  of  this  sort  from 
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occurring  in  the  present  instance ;  but  we  cannot  allow  Mr  Twiss 
to  triumph  over  a  highly  distinguished  Contributor,  whom  he 
names.  He  begins  by  impugning  our  authority.  We  spoke, 
it  seems,  ‘of  that  laboratory  called  Mr  Vesey’s  Junior’s  Reports, 

‘  comprised  as  it  is,  within  the  very  moderate  compass  of  eighteen 
‘  solid  octavos,*  and  Mr  Twiss  thinks  he  now  has  us  on  the  hip. 
Every  equity  practitioner,  he  says,  knows  that  there  are  nine¬ 
teen  ;  therefore  you  are  not  a  good  and  true  barrister  at  all,  or 
not  conversant  with  equity  business.  ‘  In  either  case,  it  is  ob- 
‘  vious,  that  the  criticisms,  if  they  are  to  have  any  weight,  must 
‘  derive  it  from  something  more  than  the  mere  authority  of  the 
‘  writer.’  To  be  sure  they  must.  Testimony  (as  he  might  read 
in  Bacon)  is  like  an  arrow  shot  from  a  longbow ;  the  force  of  it 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  band  that  draws  it.  Argument 
is  like  an  arrow  from  a  crossbow,  which  has  equal  force,  though 
shot  by  a  child.  Reviewers,  writing  anonymously,  are,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  crossbow  men.  But  it  hurts  our  feelings 
to  be  accused  of  ignorance.  Let  us  see,  then,  how  this  weighty 
matter  stands.  Eighteen  volumes  of  Vesey  were  completed  in 
1817 ;  and  it  stood  as  an  eighteen  volume  compilation  till  1822, 
when  another  volume  appeared.  What  more  natural  than,  wri¬ 
ting  popularly,  to  speak  of  it  as  an  eighteen  volume  book  in 
18*23? — just  as  many  of  us  went  on  speaking  of  the  twelve 
judges  of  England  long  after  they  had  become  the  fifteen. 

This  slip  (if  it  be  one)  would  hardly  affect  our  testimony, 
did  we  wish  to  be  received  as  witnesses ;  and,  at  any  rate,  our 
testimony  would  go  as  far  as  that  of  the  witnesses  adduced 
against  us  by  Mr  Twiss;  who  actually  attempts  to  bear  us 
down  by  the  testimony  of  dedications,  addressed  to  Lord  El¬ 
don,  during  his  Chancellorship,  by  practising  Barristers !  We 
shall  neAt  have  dedications  from  courtiers  cited  to  prove  the 
virtues  of  princes,  or  amatory  verses  to  prove  that  all  the 
famous  beauties  were  as  virtuous  as  they  were  beautiful.  When 
a  practising  Barrister  dedicates  to  a  reigning  Chancellor,  he 
means  to  flatter ;  and  the  most  effective  flattery  is  to  praise  a 
person  for  qualities  which  he  or  she  ought  to  have,  or  pretends 
to,  and  has  not.  If  a  respectable  man  of  letters  had  told  Ma¬ 
dame  de  Stael  that  heY'  ‘  Germany  ’  was  a  great  work,  she 
would  have  turned  from  him  with  a  sneer ;  but,  by  alluding  to 
her  feminine  fascinations,  the  veriest  coxcomb  might  have  be¬ 
come  her  oracle.  It  would  have  been  a  hazardous  feat  to  com¬ 
mend  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  his  statesmanship  ;  but  a  judicious 
compliment  to  his  tragedy  might  have  earned  a  pension  or  a 
place.  Just  so.  Lord  Eldon  did  not  want  learned  gentlemen 
to  tell  him  that  he  possessed  vast  learning,  (which  he  knew  as 
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well  as  they  did,)  but  to  compliment  him  on  having  recast  and 
systematized  the  doctrines  of  equity. 

Such  testimony,  therefore,  goes  forvery  little, despiteofthehlgh 
professional  reputation  of  the  writers  ;  and  the  question  must  be 
decided  by  the  actual  contents  of  the  nineteen  volumes,  (be  the 
same  more  or  less,*)  and  the  fifteen  or  sixteen  other  volumes  of 
reports,  in  which  Lord  Eldon’s  judgments  lie,  like  Egyptian 
mummies,  embalmed  in  a  multitude  of  artfully  contrived  folds 
and  wrappers. 

‘  Very  few  words  (says  Mr  Twiss)  will  suffice  upon  the  style 

*  in  which  his  judgments  are  worded.  It  may  at  once  be  admit* 

*  ted  that,  as  literary  compositions,  they  are  faulty  enough — 

*  inconveniently  parenthetical,  and  over-abundant  in  limitations 

*  and  qualifications.’  Considering  from  what  quarter  this  ad¬ 
mission  comes,  it  goes  far  to  establish  the  entire  charge.  The 
distinction  ‘  as  literary  compositions,’  (a  new  mode  of  viewing 
them,)  is  a  distinction  without  a  difference  ;  and  over-abundance 
in  limitations  and  qualifications  is  not  a  mere  fault  in  style.  But 
it  is  where  he  is  driven  to  his  proof,  that  Mr  Twiss’s  failure  be¬ 
comes  most  manifest ;  not  from  any  lack  of  research  or  know¬ 
ledge,  but  because,  out  of  the  whole  of  the  thirty  and  odd  volumes 
containing  Lord  Eldon’s  judgments,  only  five  or  six  judgments 
capable  (even  in  the  biographer’s  opinion)  of  standing  muster, 
can  be  produced ;  and  these  six  were  described  by  anticipation 
in  the  very  Article  they  are  now  presented  to  refute : — ‘  Ex- 

*  amples,  we  do  not  deny,  might  be  selected  in  abundance,  of 

*  a  dissection  of  facts  ingenious,  skilful,  subtle  in  the  extreme, 

*  and,  which  is  more  to  our  present  purpose,  of  a  most  cautious 
•  *  balancing  and  learned  discussion  of  preceding  authorities,  im- 

*  plying  a  suspicion  of  their  correctness,  and  casting  a  doubt 

*  alike  over  them  and  the  decision  which  is  about  to  be  pro- 
‘  nounced.  But  of  a  clear,  unreserved,  definite  exhibition  of  ge- 

*  neral  principles,  and  of  what  the  law  is,  the  faithful  mirror  of 
‘  Messrs  Vesey  and  Co.  holds  up  no  portrait,  because  the  origi- 
‘  nal  does  not  exist.’  f 


*  We  beg  Mr  Twiss  to  mark  this  saving  danse,  for  the  edition  now 
in  use,  including  the  index,  consists  of  twenty  volumes ;  and  the  6rst 
five  are  filled  with  cases  decided  prior  to  Lord  Eldon’s  Chancellorship. 

f  See  this  Journal,  Vol.  xxxix.  p.  250.  Mr  Twiss  omits  this  passage, 
which  forms  the  conclusion  of  the  paragraph  he  quotes,  as  well  as  the  com¬ 
mencement,  w  hich  runs  thus  :  ‘  That  his  lordship  is  a  great  and  learned 
‘  lawyer — that  he  possesses  a  most  subtle  and  refining  understanding,  and 
<  unites,  with  an  extraordinary  degree  of  penetration  and  sagacity,  a  sin* 
*  gular  patience  and  circumspection  in  forming  his  decisions,  will  be  ad- 
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Mr  Twiss  should  refer  us  to  an  occasional  judgment  or  two, 
like  the  best  known  of  Lord  Stowell’s,  or  else  to  a  series  of  judg¬ 
ments,  like  the  whole  of  Lord  lledesdule’s  or  Lord  Cottenhain’s — 
plain,  clear,  practical,  and  satisfactory  ;  the  obvious  product  of  a 
mind  par  negotiis  nvque  supra^  amply  supplied  with  general  prin¬ 
ciples,  and  saturated  with  the  peculiar  learning  of  equity.  He 
cannot  do  this.  Still  less  (to  revert  a  moment  to  tlie  broad  objec¬ 
tion  of  delay)  can  he  lay  the  blame  on  the  system,  and  so  excuse 
the  judge  without  accusing  the  legislator.  Lord  Eldun  might 
have  carried  any  measure  of  legal  reform  as  easily  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  carried  Catholic  Emancipa¬ 
tion.  In  his  own  court,  he  might  have  played  the  part  of  Her¬ 
cules  in  the  Augean  stable ;  but  he  preferred  to  sit  among  the 
accumulations  of  dirt  and  rubbish,  and  looked  with  marked  dis¬ 
favour  on  all  who  approached  to  meddle  with  them. 

On  the  whole,  this  book  will  do  more  for  Lord  Eldon’s  pri¬ 
vate,  than  for  his  public  character.  It  shows  him  possessed  of 
many  amiable  and  attractive  qualities ;  numerous  acts  of  genero¬ 
sity,  some  amounting  to  munificence,  refute  the  popular  notion 
of  his  avarice,  which  had  got  abroad  in  consequence  of  his  wife’s 
thrifty  housekeeping  ;  his  demeanour  appears  to  have  been  uni¬ 
formly  upright  and  manly,  as  well  as  courteous ;  ^  and  notwith¬ 
standing  our  rooted  antipathy  to  Charles  Surfaces  of  all  sorts,  we 
are  ready  to  believe  that  he  was  honest  as  this  world  goes,  though 
eternally  talking  about  his  honesty.  But  Mr  Twiss  must  not 
claim  an  exalted  place  for  him  in  the  Temple  of  Fame,  among 
the  magnates  of  intellect,  or  the  benefactors  of  mankind.  There 
was  nothing  grand  in  his  genius,  elevated  in  his  views,  compre¬ 
hensive  in  his  benevolence,  or  far-sighted  in  his  policy,  He  has 
not  left  a  sentence  which  any  one  but  a  technical  lawyer  would 
care  to  read  ;  and  not  a  single  measure  of  enlightened  or  largely- 
useful  legislation  is  associated  with  his  name,  except  as  an  op¬ 
ponent.  As  for  his  statesmanship,  the  elaborate  panegyric,  form- 


‘  mitted,  we  suppose,  by  all  who  have  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  him 
'  in  the  exercise  of  his  judicial  office.  But  it  would  be  difficult,  we  con- 
‘  ceive,  on  the  other  hand  to  deny,’  &c.  Mr  Twiss  begins  ;  ‘  It  would  be 
‘  difficult,’  &c.  Does  Mr  Twiss  remember  the  manner  in  which  Zadig’s 
‘  verses  in  praise  of  the  King  of  Babylon  were  converted  into  a  libel  ? 

•  ‘  Sir  John  Scott  used  to  be  a  great  deal  at  my  house.  I  saw  much 

*  of  him  then,  and  it  is  no  more  than  his  due  to  say,  that,  when  he  was 
‘  Solicitor  and  Attorney-General  under  Pitt,  he  never  fawned  and  6atter- 
'  ed  as  some  did,  but  always  assumed  the  tone  and  station  of  a  man  who 

*  was  conscious  that  he  must  show  he  respects  himself,  if  he  wishes  to 
‘  be  respected  by  others.’ — (Ai/e  of  Wilberforce,  Vol.  v.  p.  214.) 
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inw  the  commencement  of  Mr  Twiss’s  first  chapter,  proceeds  on 
a  most  (gratuitous  assumption.  Mr  Twiss  here  assigns  to  Lord 
Eldon  the  sort  of  influence  which  was  exercised  (for  good  or  evil) 
by  Burke  and  Pitt.  It  was  Burke  who  furnished  the  philoso* 
phy  by  which  a  halo  was,  for  a  period,  thrown  round  ancient 
establishments.  It  was  Pitt  who  formed  the  great  continental 
and  party  league  for  their  defence.  Lord  Eldon  was  simply  one 
of  the  four  or  five  statesmen  who  trod  hand  passihus  eequis  in  the 
footsteps  of  their  prototype.  He  did  effective  service  in  conso¬ 
lidating  a  Cabinet  or  two,  but  he  never  exercised  an  independent 
sway  over  the  Councils  of  the  nation,  (whatever  he  might  have 
done  in  the  King’s  closet;)  nor  ever  led  more  than  a  section  of 
the  Tory  party,  and  it  was  fortunate  for  the  Empire  that  he  did 
not.  ‘  A  few  drops  more  of  Eldonine,  and  we  should  have  had 
‘  the  People’s  Charter.’  • 

It  is  going  far  enough  to  call  Lord  Eldon  a  great  Lawyer ;  but 
to  call  him  a  great  man,  or  assign  him  the  honours  paid  to  those 
who  have  performed  noble  actions,  produced  immortal  works, 
or  conferred  lasting  benefits  on  mankind,  is  to  degrade  the  gene¬ 
ral  standard  of  excellence,  and  to  canker  public  virtue  in  the  bud. 
There  are  rewards  of  a  different  order  set  apart  for  those  who 
work  for  present  objects  and  present  pay.  To  a  fair  share  of 
these  he  was  entitled,  and  he  had  it.  His  Earldom,  his  half  mil¬ 
lion,  and  his  ‘  one  cheer  more,’  were  enough  in  all  conscience 
for  such  services  as  his,  even  though  the  ‘  one  cheer  more’ 
should  not  be  caught  up  and  echoed  back  by  posterity. 


*  Quarterly  Reviejo,  Vol.  Ixxiii.  p.  542.  He  was  not  so  much  as 
consulted  on  the  formation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington’s  government  in 
1828.  (See  The  Life,  Vol.  iii.  ch.  li.) 
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'Art.  V. —  The  Chimes:  a  Goblin  Story  of  some  Bells  that  rang  an 

Old  Year  out  and  a  New  Year  in.  By  Charles  Dickens. 

l*2mo.  London  :  1845. 

‘  Oray,  Mr  Betterton,’  asked  the  good  Archbishop  Bancroft  of 
the  celebrated  actor,  ‘  can  you  inform  me  what  is  the  rea- 
‘  son  you  actors  on  the  stage,  speaking  of  things  imaginary, 

‘  affect  your  audience  as  if  they  were  real ;  while  we  in  the  church 
‘  speak  of  things  real,  which  our  congregations  receive  only  as  if 
‘  they  were  imaginary  ?  ’  ‘  Why,  really,  my  lord,’  answered 

Betterton,  *  1  don’t  know ;  unless  it  is  that  we  actors  speak  of 
*  things  imaginary  as  if  they  were  real,  while  you  in  the  pulpit 
‘  speak  of  things  real  as  if  they  were  imaginary.’  It  is  a  clever 
answer ;  and  as  applicable  now  as  when  the  archbishop  put  the 
question.  Indifference  makes  sorry  work  of  Truth,  in  half  of  what 
is  going  on  around  us ;  and  what  truthful  and  serious  work  may 
be  made  of  Fiction,  Mr  Dickens  helps  us  to  discern. 

We  do  not  know  the  earnestness  to  compare  with  his,  for  the 
power  of  its  manifestation  and  its  uses.  It  is  delightful  to  see  it 
in  his  hands,  and  observe  by  what  tenure  he  secures  the  popu¬ 
larity  it  has  given  him.  Generous  sympathies  and  kindest 
thoughts,  are  the  constant  renewal  of  his  fame  ;  and  in  such  wise 
fashion  as  the  little  book  before  us,  he  does  homage  for  his  title 
and  his  territory.  A  noble  homage  1  Filling  successive  years 
with  merciful  charities ;  and  giving  to  thousands  of  hearts  new 
and  just  resolves. 

This  is  the  lesson  of  his  Chimes,  as  of  his  delightful  Carol ; 
but  urged  with  more  intense  purpose  and  a  wider  scope  of  appli¬ 
cation.  What  was  there  the  individual  lapse,  is  here  the  social 
wrong.  Questions  were  handled  there,  to  be  settled  with  happy 
decision.  Questions  are  here  brought  to  view,  which  cannot  be 
dismissed  when  the  book  is  laid  aside.  Condition  of  England 
questions ;  questions  of  starving  labourer  and  struggling  artizan  ; 
duties  of  the  rich  and  pretences  of  the  worldly  ;  the  cruelty  of 
unequal  laws  ;  and  the  pressure  of  awful  temptations  on  the  un¬ 
friended,  unassisted  poor.  Mighty  theme  for  so  slight  an  instru¬ 
ment  !  but  the  touch  is  exquisite,  and  the  tone  deeply  true. 

We  write  before  the  reception  of  the  book  is  known ;  but  the 
somewhat  stern  limitation  of  its  sympathies  will  doubtless  provoke 
remark.  Viewed  with  what  seems  to  be  the  writer’s  inteiuion, 
we  cannot  object  to  it.  Obtain,  for  the  poor,  the  primary  right 
of  recognition.  There  cannot,  for  either  rich  or  poor,  be  fair 
play  till  that  is  done.  Let  men  be  made  to  think,  even  day  by 
day,  and  hour  by  hour,  of  the  millions  of  starving  wretches,  heart- 
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worn,  isolated,  unrelated,  who  are  yet  their  fellow-travellers  to 
eternity.  We  do  not  know  that  we  should  agree  with  Mr 
Dickens’  system  of  Political  Economy,  if  he  has  one ;  but  he 
teaches  what  before  all  economies  it  is  needful  to  know,  and  bring 
all  systems  to  the  proof  of — the  at  once  solemn  and  hearty  lesson 
of  human  brotherhood.  It  is  often  talked  about,  and  has  lately 
been  much  the  theme ;  but  in  its  proper  and  full  significance  is 
little  understood.  If  it  were,  it  would  possibly  be  discovered 
along  with  it  that  life  might  be  made  easier,  and  economies  less 
heartless,  than  we  make  them.  Such,  at  any  rate,  appears  to  be  ' 
the  notion  of  Mr  Dickens,  and,  to  test  its  worth,  he  would  make 
the  trial  of  beginning  at  the  right  end. 

Begin,  he  would  seem  to  say  to  us,  with  what  the  wretched 
have  a  right  to  claim  as  part  of  a  lost  possession.  Acknowledge 
some  spiritual  needs,  as  well  as  many  bodily  ones,  and  let  not  your 
profession  of  raising  the  poor  man  be  but  another  form  of  the  cant 
that  has  kept  him  down.  Pompous,  purse-proud,  pauper  Charity 
will  avail  him  little.  Ground  to  the  earth  ns  he  is,  he  may  be 
even  spared  the  further  grinding  of  Justice,  if,  with  a  great,  huge, 
dead,  steam-engine  indifference,  it  W’ould  but  crush  him  to  the 
shape  of  its  own  bard  requirements.  On  the  other  hand,  prin¬ 
ciples  of  the  breed  of  sans  culottes  adjusted  with  the  tie  of  a  Brum- 
mell.  Jack  Cade  progression  in  the  West-end  boots  of  Hoby, 
will  make  still  scantier  way  in  his  behalf.  And  from  that  other 
extreme  of  sublimated  sense  in  the  city,  which  detects  all  kinds 
of  sham1)ut  its  own,  and  puts  down  distress  and  suicide  as  it 
would  put  down  thieving.  Heaven  in  its  mercy  help  him  ! 

Let  us  away,  says  Mr  Dickens  in  effect,  with  all  these  cants. 
If  we  cannot  have  a  higher  human  purpo>e,  let  us  have  fewer 
selfish  projects.  Better  for  the  poor  man,  if  we  cannot  yield  him 
some  rightful  claim  to  nature’s  kindly  gifts,  he  should  be  wholly 
set  aside  as  an  intruder  at  her  table.  But  better  far  for  us,  that  we 
know  his  claims,  and  take  them  to  our  hearts  in  time.  That  we 
understand  how’  rich,  in  the  common  inheritance  of  man,  even  the 
poorest  of  the  poor  should  be.  That  w'e  clearly  understand  w’hat 
Society  has  made,  of  what  Nature  meant  to  make.  That  we 
try  in  some  sort  to  undo  this,  and  begin  by  making  our  laws  his 
security,  which  have  been  heretofore  his  enemy.  That  even  in 
his  guilt,  with  due  regard  to  its  temptations,  we  treat  him  as  a 
brother  rather  than  an  outcast  from  brotherhood.  For  that,  in 
the  equal  sight  of  the  highest  wisdom,  the  happiness  of  the 
I  worst  of  the  species  is  as  much  an  integrant  part  of  the  whole 

!of  human  happiness  as  is  that  of  the  best 

In  this  spirit  the  little  story  before  us  is  conceived.  There  is 
bitter  satirical  exposure  of  the  quackeries  of  ^fMoar-benevolence. 

I 
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There  is  patient,  honest,  tender-hearted  poverty,  forgetting^  its 
•weary  wants,  in  the  zeal  with  which  it  ministers  to  wants  even 
wretcheder  than  its  own.  There  is  the  awful  lesson,  too  little 
thought  of  by  the  most  thoughtful  men,  of  how  close  the  union 
is  between  wants  of  the  body  and  an  utter  destitution  and  mad¬ 
ness  of  the  soul.  There  is  profound  intimation  of  the  evil  that 
lies  lurking  in  wait  for  all  the  innocent  and  all  the  good  over 
all  the  earth.  There  is  the  strength  and  succour  of  Guilt  Re¬ 
sisted,  and  deepest  pity  for  Innocence  Betrayed.  And  all  this, 
gently  and  strongly  woven  into  a  web  of  ordinary  human  life, 
as  it  lies  within  the  common  experiences;  woven  into  that  woof 
of  tears  and  laughter,  of  which  all  our  lives  are  day  by  day  com¬ 
posed,  with  incomparable  art  and  vigour,  and  the  most  compas¬ 
sionate  touching  tenderness. 

Could  we  note  a  distinction  in  the  tale,  from  the  general  cha¬ 
racter  of  its  author’s  writings,  it  would  be  that  the  impression  of 
sadness  predominates,  when  all  is  done.  The  comedy  as  well  as 
tragedy  seems  to  subserve  that  end  ;  yet  it  must  be  taken  along 
with  the  purpose  in  view.  We  have  a  hearty  liking  for  the 
cheerful  side  of  philosophy,  and  so  it  is  certain  has  Mr  Dickens : 
but  there  are  social  scenes  and  experiences,  through  which  only 
tragedy  itself  may  work  out  its  kinder  opposite.  Even  the  poet 
who  named  the  most  mournful  and  tragic  composition  in  the 
world  a  Comedy,  could  possibly  have  justified  himself  by  a  better 
than  technical  reason.  Name  this  little  tale  what  we  will,  it  is 
a  tragedy  in  effect.  Inextricably  interwoven,  of  course,  are  both 
pleasure  and  pain,  in  all  the  conditions  of  life  in  this  world : 
crossing  with  not  more  vivid  contrasts  the  obscure  struggle  of  the 
weak  and  lowly,  than  with  fierce  alternations  of  light  and  dark 
traversing  that  little  rule,  that  little  sway,  which  is  all  the  great 
and  mighty  have  between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.  But  where¬ 
as,  in  the  former  stories  of  Mr  Dickens,  even  in  the  death  of  his 
little  Nell,  pleasure  won  the  victory  over  pain,  we  may  not  flatter 
ourselves  that  it  is  so  here.  There  is  a  gloom  in  the  mind  as  we 
shut  the  book,  which  the  last  few  happy  pages  have  not  cleared 
away ;  an  uneasy  sense  of  depression  and  oppression ;  a  pitiful 
consciousness  of  human  sin  and  sorrow  ;  a  feeling  of  some  fright¬ 
ful  extent  of  wrong,  which  we  should  somehow  try  to  stay ;  as 
strong,  but  apparently  as  helpless,  as  that  of  the  poor  Frenchman 
at  the  bar  of  the  Convention,  who  demanded  of  Kobespierres  and 
Henriots  an  immediate  arrestment  of  the  knaves  and  dastards  of 
the  world ! 

But  then,  says  the  wise  and  cheerful  novelist  to  this,  there  are 
knaves  and  dastards  of  our  own  world  to  be  arrested  by  all  of  us, 
even  by  individual  exertion  of  us  all,  Henriots  and  Robespiorres 
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notwithstandin^r.  It  was  for  this  my  story  was  written.  It  was 
written,  purposely  to  discontent  you  with  what  is  hourly  f^oing 
on  around  you.  Things  so  terrible  that  they  should  exist  but  in 
dreams,  are  here  presented  in  a  dream  ;  and  it  is  for  the  good 
and  active  heart  to  contribute  to  a  more  cheerful  reality,  whatso¬ 
ever  and  howsoever  it  can.  For  ourselves,  we  will  hope  that  this 
challenge  may  be  taken.  Those  things  are  to  be  held  possible. 
Lord  Bacon  thought,  which  are  to  be  done  by  some  person,  though 
not  by  every  one ;  and  which  may  be  done  by  many,  though  not 
by  any  one ;  and  which  may  be  done  in  succession  of  elTorts, 
though  not  within  the  hour-glass  of  one  man’s  effort.  And  thus 
we  will  think  it  possible  that  something  may  at  last  be  done, 
even  by  hearts  this  little  book  shall  awaken  to  the  sense  of  its 
necessity,  in  abatement  of  the  long  and  dire  conspiracy  which  has 
been  carried  on  against  poverty,  by  the  world  and  the  world’s 
law. 

In  so  far  as  there  is  the  machinery  of  a  dream,  the  plan  of  the 
Carol  is  repeated  in  the  Chimes.  But  there  is  a  different  spiri¬ 
tual  agency,  very  nicely  and  naturally  derived  from  the  simple, 
solitary,  friendless  life  of  the  hero  of  the  tale.  He  is  a  poor  old 
ticket-porter  of  London  ;  stands  in  his  vocation  by  the  corner  of 
an  old  church ;  and  has  listened  to  the  chiming  of  its  Bells  so 
constantly,  that,  with  nothing  else  to  talk  to  or  befriend  him,  he 
has  made  out  for  himself  a  kind  of  human,  friendly,  fellow  voice 
in  theirs,  and  is  glad  to  think  they  speak  to  him,  pity  him,  sym¬ 
pathize  with  him,  encourage  and  help  him.  Nor,  truly,  have 
wiser  men  than  Toby  Veck  been  wise  enough  to  dispel  like  fan¬ 
cies.  There  has  been  secret  human  harmony  in  Church- Bells 
always ;  life  and  death  have  sounded  in  their  matin  and  vesper 
chime ;  with  every  thing  grave  or  glad  they  have  to  do,  prayer 
and  festivity,  marriage  and  burial ;  and  there  has  never  been  a 
thoughtful  man  that  heard  them,  in  the  New-Year  seasons,  to 
whom  their  voice  W'as  not  a  warning  of  comfort  or  retrieval — tell¬ 
ing  him  to  date  his  time  and  count  up  what  was  left  him,  nut  of 
all  he  had  done  or  suffered,  neglected  or  |»erformed.  It  is  the 
New-Year  season  when  they  talk  to  'I’oby  Veck  ;  but  poor  Toby 
is  not  sufficiently  thoughtful  to  avoid  falling  into  some  mistakes 
now  and  then  respecting  what  they  say. 

He  is  a  delightfully  drawn  character,  this  unrepining,  patient, 
humble  drudge — this  honest,  childish-hearted,  shabby-coated, sim¬ 
ple,  kindly  old  man.  There  is  not  a  touch  of  selfishness,  even  in  the 
few  complaints  his  hard  lot  wrings  from  him.  Thus,  when  a 
pinching  east  wind  has  nigh  wrenched  off  his  miserable  old  nose 
at  the  opening  of  the  story,  he  says  he  really  couldn’t  blame  it  if 
it  was  to  go.  ‘  It  has  a  precious  hard  service  of  it,’  he  remarks, 
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‘  in  the  bitter  weather,  and  precious  little  to  look  forward  to :  for 
*  I  don't  take  snuff  myself '  But  there  is  a  wrong  extreme  even 
in  unselfishness,  and  Toby  is  meant  for  its  example.  He  has 
had  such  a  hard  life ;  has  hope  of  so  little  to  redeem  the  hard¬ 
ship  ;  and  has  read  in  the  newspaper  so  much  about  the  crimes  of 
people  in  his  own  condition — that  it  is  gradually  bringing  him 
to  the  only  conclusion  his  simple  soul  can  understand,  and  he  be¬ 
gins  to  think  that,  as  the  poor  can  neither  s;o  right  nor  do  right, 
they  must  be  born  bad,  and  can  have  no  business  on  the  earth 
at  all.  But  while  he  argues  the  point  with  himself,  the  bright 
eyes  of  his  handsome  little  daughter  look  suddenly  into  his  own, 
and  he  thinks  again  they  must  have  business  here,  ‘  a  little.' 
What  follows  lets  us  into  their  humble  history;  and  we  learn  that 
this  pretty,  hard-working  girl,  has  been  three  years  courted  by  a 
young  blacksmith ;  and  that  Richard  has  at  last  prevailed  with 
Meg  to  run  the  risks  of  poverty  against  the  happiness  of  love, 
and  marry  him  on  the  morrow,  New-Year’s  Day.  So,  for  further 
celebration  of  this  coming  joy,  she  has  brought  her  father  an  un¬ 
expected  dainty  of  a  dinner  of  tripe;  and  as  he  eats  it  with  in¬ 
finite  relish  on  the  steps  of  an  adjoining  house,  where  they  are 
joined  by  Meg’s  lover  himself,  the  door  opens  and  other  person¬ 
ages  step  upon  the  scene. 

Mr  Alderman  Cute  and  his  friend  Mr  Filer.  The  Alderman,  great 
in  the  city;  shrewd,  knowing,  easy,  affable;  amazingly  familiar 
with  the  working-classes ;  a  plain  practical  dealer  in  things ;  up 
to  all  the  nonsense  talked  about  ‘  want,’  all  the  cant  in  vogue 
about  ‘  starvation,’  and  resolved  to  put  it  down.  Mr  Filer,  a 
dolorous,  dry,  pepper-and-salt  kind  of  man ;  great  in  calculations 
of  human  averages  ;  and  for  filing  away  all  excesses  in  food  and 

fiopulation.  Thus  he  falls  at  once  on  poor  Toby’s  tripe,  which 
le  shows  to  be  so  expensive  a  commodity,  with  such  a  deal  of 
waste  in  it,  that  Toby  finds  himself  on  tf  sudden  robbing  the 
widow  and  orphan,  and  ‘  starving  a  garrison  of  five  hundred  men 
*  with  his  own  hand.’  The  Alderman  laughs  at  this  mightily, 
takes  up  the  matter  in  his  livelier  way,  and  gives  it  quite  a  cheer¬ 
ful  aspect.  ‘  There  is  not  the  least  mystery  or  difficulty  in  deal- 
‘  ing  with  this  sort  of  people  if  you  only  understand ’em,  and  can 
‘  talk  to  ’em  in  their  own  manner.’  In  their  own  manner,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  the  good  justice  talks  to  them.  He  proves  to  Toby 
in  a  trice  that  he  has  always  enough  to  eat,  and  of  the  best.  He 
chucks  Meg  under  the  chin,  and  shows  her  how  indelicate  it  is  to 
think  of  getting  married  ;  because  she  will  have  shoeless  and 
stockingless  children,  whom  he  as  a  justice  will  find  it  necessary 
to  put  down ;  or  she  will  be  left  to  starve,  or  practice  the  fraud  of 
suicide,  and  suicide  and  starvation  he  must  put  down.  He  ban- 
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ters  the  youngs  smith  with  increased  urbanity  as  a  dull  dog  and  a 
milksop,  to  think  of  tying  himself  to  one  woman,  a  trim  young 
fellow  like  him,  with  all  the  girls  looking  after  him.  And  so  the 
little  party  is  broken  up :  poor  Meg  walking  off  in  tears  ;  Richard 
gloomy  and  down-looking;  and  the  miserable  'I'oby,  in  very 
depths  of  despair,  receiving  a  sixpenny  job  of  a  letter  from  the 
alderman.  He  is  now  confirmed  in  his  notion,  that  the  poor 
have  no  business  on  the  earth.  The  Bells  chime  as  he  goes  off 
upon  his  errand,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  Cute  and  Filer 
cant  in  what  they  seem  to  say  to  him.  ‘  Facts  and  figures ; 

‘  facts  and  figures!’  ‘  Put  ’em  down  ;  put  ’em  down  !  ’ 

The  letter  is  to  a  very  great  man,  who  flounders  a  little  in  the 
depth  of  his  observations,  but  is  a  very  wise  man.  Sir  Joseph 
Bowley.  It  is  about  a  discontented  labourer  of  Sir  Joseph’s,  one 
William  Fern,  whom  the  alderman  has  an  idea  of  putting  down; 
and  Toby,  in  delivering  it,  has  an  opportunity  of  hearing  thii 
philosopher’s  views  about  the  poor  man,  to  whom  he  considers 
himself,  by  ordainment  of  Providence,  a  friend  and  father.  The 
poor  man  is  to  provide  entirely  for  himself,  and  depend  entirely 
on  Sir  Joseph.  The  design  of  his  creation  is,  not  that  he  should 
associate  his  enjoyments,  brutally,  with  food,  but  that  he  should 
feel  the  dignity  of  labour :  ‘  go  forth  erect  into  the  cheerful 
‘  morning  air,  and — and  stop  there!*  Toby  is  elevated  by  the 
friendly  and  fatherly  sentiments,  but  as  much  depressed  to  hear 
they  are  repaid  by  black  ingratitude.  And  his  heart  sinks  lower 
as  he  listens  to  Sir  Joseph’s  religious  remarks  on  the  necessity 
of  balancing  one’s  accounts  at  the  beginning  of  a  New-Year, 
and  feels  how  impossible  it  is  to  square  his  own  small  score  at 
Mrs  Chickenstalker’s.  He  leaves  the  house  of  this  great  man, 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  his  order  have  no  earthly  business 
with  a  New-Year,  and  really  are  ‘  intruding.’ 

But  on  his  way  home,  falling  in  with  the  very  Will  Fern 
whom  the  alderman  and  Sir  Joseph  are  about  to  put  down,  he 
hears  somewhat  of  the  other  side  of  the  question.  'I’he  destitute, 
weary  countryman,  jaded  and  soiled  with  travel,  has  come  to 
London  in  search  of  a  dead  sister’s  friend ;  carries  a  little  child  in 
his  arms,  his  sister’s  orphan  Lilian ;  and  sudden  sympathy  and 
fellowship  start  up  between  the  two  poor  men.  Fern  denies 
none  of  the  Bow’ley  complaints  of  his  ingratitude.  *  When  work 

*  won’t  maintain  me  like  a  human  creetur  ;  when  my  living  is  so 
‘  bad,  that  I  am  Hungry  out  of  doors  and  in  ;  w  hen  I  see  a  whole 
‘  working  life  begin  that  way,  go  on  that  way,  and  end  that  way, 

*  without  a  chance  or  change ;  then  I  say  to  the  gentle  folks, 
‘  “  Keep  away  from  me.  Let  my  cottage  be.  My  doors  is  dark 

*  enough  without  your  darkening  of  'em  more.  Don't  look  for 
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*  me  to  come  up  into  the  park  to  help  the  show  when  therms  a 
^'birthday,  or  a  fine  speechmaking,  or  what  not.  Act  your  Plays 
‘  and  Games  without  me,  and  be  welcome  to  'em,  and  enjoy  'em. 

‘  IVe've  nought  to  do  with  one  another.  I'm  best  let  alone!"  * 
Toby  brings  him  to  his  sorry  home ;  secretly  expends  the  six¬ 
pence  he  has  just  earned,  for  his  entertainment ;  and  half  loses 
his  wits  with  delight  as  he  sees  his  dear  Meg  (whom  he  had  found 
in  tears  ;  her  proposed  wedding  broken  off  as  he  imagines)  bring 
back  cheerful  warmth  and  comfort  to  the  poor  little  half-starved 
Lilian.  There  is  not  a  more  quiet,  a  more  simply  unaffected,  or 
a  more  deeply  touching  picture,  in  the  whole  of  Mr  Dickens’s 
writings;  often  as  they  have  softened,  in  the  light  of  a  most  tender 
genius,  the  rough  and  coarser  edges  of  lowly  life.  His  visitors 
gone  to  what  indifferent  rest  he  can  provide  for  them,  old  Toby 
is  again  alone.  He  falls  again  into  the  thought  of  the  morning ; 
pulls  out  an  old  newspaper  he  had  before  been  reading ;  and 
once  more  spelling  out  the  crimes  and  offences  of  the  poor, 
especially  of  those  whom  Alderman  Cute  is  going  to  put  down, 
gives  way  to  his  old  misgiving  that  they  are  bad,  irredeemably 
bad  ;  which  turns  to  frightful  certainty  when  he  reads  about  a 
miserable  mother  who  had  attempted  the  murder  of  herself  and 
her  child.  But  at  this  point  his  friends  the  Bells  clash  in  upon 
him,  and  he  fancies  they  call  him  to  come  instantly  up  to  them. 
He  staggers  out  of  the  house,  gropes  his  way  up  the  old  church 
stairs  into  the  Tower,  falls  in  a  kind  of  swoon  among  the  Bells, 
and  the  Dream  has  begun.  , 

The  third  quarter  of  the  little  book  opens  with  the  goblin  scenes; 
done  with  a  fertile  fancy,  and  high  fantastic  art,  which  tax  even 
the  pencil  of  Mr  Maclise  to  follow  them.  The  Bells  are  ringing; 
and  innumerable  spirits  (the  sound  or  vibration  of  the  Bells)  are 
flitting  in  and  out  the  steeple,  bearing  missions  and  commissions, 
and  reminders  and  reproaches,  and  punishments  and  comfortable 
recollections,  to  all  conditions  of  people.  It  is  the  last  night  of 
the  old  year,  and  men  are  haunted  as  their  deeds  have  been. 
Scourges  and  discord,  music  and  flowers,  mirrors  with  pleasant 
or  with  awful  faces,  gleam  around.  And  the  Bells  themselves, 
with  shadowy  likeness  to  humanity  in  midst  of  their  proper 
shapes,  speak  to  'I'oby  as  these  visions  disappear,  and  sternly 
rebuke  him  for  his  momentary  doubt  of  the  right  of  the  poor 
man  to  the  inheritance  which  Time  reserves  for  him.  His  ghost 
or  shadow  is  then  borne  through  the  air  to  various  scenes,  attend¬ 
ed  by  spirits  of  the  Bells  charged  with  this  trust ;  That  they 
show  him  how  the  poor  and  wretched,  at  the  worst — yes,  even  in 
the  crimes  which  aldermen  put  down,  and  he  has  thought  so 
horrible — have  yet  some  deformed  and  hunchbacked  goodness 
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clinging  to  them,  which  preserves  to  them  still  their  right,  and 
all  their  share  in  Time. 

He  sees  his  daughter  after  a  supposed  lapse  of  nine  years,  her 
hopes  and  beauty  faded,  working  miserable  work  with  Lilian 
by  her  side ;  and  sees,  too,  that  her  own  brave  and  innocent 
patience  is  but  scantily  shared  by  her  younger  and  prettier  com¬ 
panion.  He  sees  the  Richard  that  should  have  been  his  son- 
in-law,  a  slouching,  moody,  drunken  sloven.  He  sees  what 
the  Rowley  friends  and  fathers  are ;  what  grave  accounts  the 
punctual  Sir  Josephs  leave  unlooked  at ;  and  what  crawling,  ser¬ 
vile,  mean-souled  mudworms  of  the  earth,  are  the  Aldermen  who 
put  down  misery.  He  sees  what  their  false  systems  have  brought 
his  poor  Will  Fern  to,  and  hears  his  solemn  warning.  ‘  Give  us, 

*  in  mercy,  better  homes  when  we’re  a-lying  in  our  cradles ;  give 
‘  us  better  food  when  we’re  a-working  for  our  lives ;  give  us 
‘  kinder  laws  to  bring  us  back  when  we’re  a-going  wrong ;  and 
‘  don’t  set  jail,  jail,  jail,  afore  us,  every  where  we  turn.’ 

More  years  pass,  and  his  daughter  is  again  befoie  him  ;  with 
the  same  sublime  patience,  in  an  even  meaner  garret,  and  with 
more  exhausting  labour.  But  there  is  no  Lilian  by  her  side. 
The  worst  temptation  has  availed,  and  those  nineteen  years  of 
smiling  radiant  life  have  fallen  withered  into  the  ways  of  sin.  We 
will  not  trust  ourselves  to  say  to  what  a  height  of  delicate  and 
lovely  tenderness  these  sad  passages  are  wrought,  by  the  beauty 
of  merciful  thoughts.  Most  healthful  are  the  tears  that  will  be 
shed  over  them,  and  the  considerate  pity  they  will  awaken  for  all 
human  sin  and  sorrow.  We  see  the  fallen  Richard,  in  sullen 
half-drunken  dreams  of  the  past,  haunting  Meg’s  miserable  room  ; 
and  there,  at  Meg’s  feet,  we  see  poor  Lilian  die.  Her  earthly 
sin  falls  from  her  as  she  prays  to  be  forgiven,  and  the  pure  spirit 
soars  away.  ‘  Oh,  Youth  and  Beauty,  happy  as  ye  should  be, 

*  look  at  this !  Oh,  Youth  and  Beauty,  blest  and  blessing  all 
‘  within  your  reach,  and  working  out  ends  of  your  beneficent 
‘  Creator,  look  at  this  !  ’ 

But  for  the  old  man  is  reserved  an  even  more  desperate  trial. 
After  lapse  of  further  years,  his  daughter  Meg  is  presented  in 
another  aspect.  As  the  last  chance  of  saving  Richard  she  has 
married  him  ;  on  his  death  is  left  with  an  infant  child  ;  sinks  to 
the  lowest  abyss  of  want ;  and  at  last  into  the  clutches  of  despair. 
Seeing  death  not  distant  from  herself,  and  fearing  for  her  child 
the  fate  of  Lilian,  she  has  resolved,  in  Toby’s  sight,  her  father’s, 
to  drown  herself  and  the  child  together.  Hogarth  never  painted 
a  scene  of  mingled  farce  and  tragedy  with  more  appalling  strength, 
than  one  which  precedes  this  terrible  resolve.  But  before  she 
goes  down  to  the  water,  Toby  sees  and  acknowledges  the  lesson 
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taught  him  thus  bitterly.  He  sees  that  no  evil  spirit  may  yet 
pj-ompt  an  act  of  evil.  He  observes  Meg  cover  her  baby  with  a 
part  of  her  own  wretched  dress,  adjust  its  squalid  rags  to  make 
it  pretty  in  its  sleep,  hang  over  it,  smooth  its  little  limbs,  and 
love  it  with  the  dearest  love  that  God  has  given  to  mortal 
creatures.  And  he  screams  to  the  Chimes  to  save  her,  and 
she  is  saved.  And  the  moral  of  it  all  is,  that  he,  the  simple  half- 
starved  ticket- porter,  has  his  portion  in  the  New- Year  no  less 
than  any  other  man ;  that  the  poor  require  infinite  beating  out 
of  shape  before  their  human  shape  is  gone ;  that,  even  in  their 
frantic  wickedness,  there  may  be  good  in  their  hearts  triumphantly 
asserting  itself,  though  all  the  Aldermen  alive  say  No;  and  that 
the  truth  of  the  feeling  to  be  held  towards  them,  is  Trustfulness, 
not  Doubt,  nor  Putting  them  Down,  nor  Filing  them  Away.  *  1 
‘  know,’  cries  the  old  man  in  an  inspiration  the  Bells  convey  to 
him,  ‘  that  our  inheritance  is  held  in  store  for  us  by  Time.  I 
‘  know  there  is  a  Sea  of  Time  to  rise  one  day,  before  which  all 
‘  who  wrong  us  or  oppress  us  will  be  swept  away  like  leaves.  1 
‘  see  it,  on  the  flow  !  ’ 

And  as  the  imaginative  reader  fancies  he  sees  it  too ;  as  he 
listens  for  the  rush  that  shall  sweep  down  quacks  and  pretenders. 
Cutes,  Filers,  and  Bowleys;  peradventure,  as  his  lively  fancy  may 
even  see  old  Toby  clambering  safely  to  the  rock  that  shall  pro¬ 
tect  him  from  the  sweeping  wave,  and  may  watch  him  still  heark¬ 
ening  to  his  friends  the  Bells,  as,  fading  from  his  sight,  they  peal 

out  final  music  on  the  waters . 'i'oby  wakes  up  over  his  own 

fire.  He  finds  the  newspaper  lying  at  his  foot ;  sees  Meg  sitting 
at  a  table  opposite,  making  up  the  ribands  fur  her  wedding  the 
morrow;  and  hears  the  bells,  in  a  noble  peal,  ringing  the  old  year 
out  and  the  new  year  in.  And  as  he  rushes  to  kiss  Meg,  Richard 
dashes  in  to  get  the  first  new-year’s  kiss  before  him — and  gets  it ; 
and  every  body  is  happy ;  and  neighbours  press  in  with  good 
wishes ;  and  there  is  a  small  band  among  them,  Toby  being 
acquainted  with  a  drum  in  private,  which  strikes  up  gaily ;  and 
the  sudden  change,  and  the  ringing  of  the  Bells,  and  the  lively 
music,  so  transport  Toby,  that  he  is,  when  last  seen,  leading  oil' 
a  country-dance  in  an  entirely  new  step,  consisting  of  that  old 
familiar  Trot  in  which  he  transacts  the  business  of  his  calling. 

May  this  wise  little  tale  second  the  hearty  wishes  of  its  writer, 
and  at  the  least  contribute  to  the  coming  vear  that  portion  of 
happiness  which  waits  always  upon  just  intentions  and  kind 
thoughts. 
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Art.  VI. —  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Arnold, 

D.D.  By  A.  P.  Stanley,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  London  : 

1844. 

is  a  strikingr  book — the  Life  of  our  English  Arnaud.  It 
^  is  not  only  delightful  in  itself,  but  is  made,  if  possil)le,  still 
more  so,  by  the  reception  it  has  met  with.  A  few  yfurs  back. 
Dr  Arnold  was  misunderstood,  misrepresented,  and  proscribed. 
Such  journalists  as  Mr  Theodore  Hook  maligned  him  every 
Sunday.  Such  friends  as  Mr  Keble  disowned  him  for  years 
together.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  *  closed  against  him 
the  Lambeth  pulpit,  on  the  consecration  of  Bishop  Stanley. 
His  unpopularity  with  the  clergy  was  so  intense,  that  the  Whig 
ministry  durst  not  elevate  him  to  his  proper  place  in  his  profes¬ 
sion.  Altogether,  the  *  barbarous  noise  ’  by  which  he  was 
environed,  was  as  much  of  a  martyrdom  as  modern  persecutors 
can  well  hope  to  see.  He  was  put  out  of  the  synagogues,  and 
those  who  reviled  him,  assumed  that  they  did  God  service  !  Yet 
let  good  men  be  of  good  cheer.  Sursum  corda  !  Arnold,  the  while, 
never  bated  a  jot  either  of  heart  or  hope,  and  his  praises  are  now 
on  every  tongue.  Whether  he  were  right  or  wrong  in  his  schemes 
of  ‘  ecclesiastical  polity,’  we  care  comparatively  little.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  arc  sure  there  can  be  no  truths  to  be 
discovered  upon  that  subject,  of  which  we  stand  half  so  much  in 
need  as  of  the  spectacle  which  he  has  obtained  for  us — that  of 


*  ♦  The  Archbishop’s  difficulty  would  appear  to  have  been  a  general 
B|)prehension  of  personal  unpopularity,  rather  than  any  objection  to  parti¬ 
cular  opinions;  since  Arnold,  in  1842,  on  acknowledging  a  sermon 
from  Dr  Hawkins,  expresses  (Letter  278)  his  delight  at  their  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  Priest  question,  (‘  the  fundamental  one  of  the  whole 

*  matter,')  and  that  *  the  Archbishop  should  have  wished  a  sermon 

*  to  be  printed,  containing  so  much  truth,  and  truth  at  this  time 
‘  60  much  needed.’  A  few  months  before,  in  reference  to  the  con¬ 
secration  of  the  first  Protestant  Bishop  of  .Jerusalem,  he  triumphant¬ 
ly  remarks,  (Letter  257) — ‘  Thus  the  iilea  of  my  Church  Reform  pam- 
‘  pblet,  which  was  so  ridiculed  and  condemned,  is  now  carried  into 
‘  practice  hy  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  himself.  For  the  Protestant 
‘  Churcli  of  Jerusalem  will  comprehend  persons  using  different  liturgies 
‘and  subscribing  different  articles  of  Faith ;  and  it  wi|l  sanction  these 
‘  differences,  and  hold  both  parties  to  be  tquaily  its  members.  Yet  it 
‘  was  thought  ridiculous  in  me  to  conceive,  that  a  National  Church 

*  might  include  persons  using  a  different  ritual,  and  subscribing  different 
‘  articles.’ 
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men  of  a  hundred  different  opinions  bowing  down  in  reverence 
before  his  Christian  life  and  noble  nature.  Truth  will  be  no 
loser  by  it  in  the  end ;  while,  from  the  very  first,  to  godliness 
and  to  charity  it  is  great  gain. 

A  partial  re-action  had  taken  place  a  little  before  Arnold’s 
death.  'I'his  was  greatly  owing  to  the  influence  of  his  pupils.* 
They  came  up,  fresh  from  his  hands,  to  Oxford,  and  brought 
with  them,  in  their  devoted  attachment  and  their  exemplary  con¬ 
duct,  the  most  unexceptionable  of  all  testimonies  in  his  favour. 
His  personal  presence  there  as  Professor  of  History,  must  in  time 
have  effected  more.  But  he  had  scarcely  entered  upon  the  ex¬ 
periment,  when  his  death  transferred  to  Mr  Stanley,  a  friend 
and  pupil,  the  griitifying  office  of  vindicating  his  character  by  a 
faithful  representation  of  his  life. 

Few  persons  of  Dr  Arnold’s  station  have  been  so  much  before 
the  public  during  their  lifetime,  and  in  so  many  ways.  He  was 
the  first  English  editor  of  Thucydides,  and  the  first  accommo- 
dater  of  Niebhur  to  English  tastes  and  understandings.  He  was 
also  for  some  fourteen  years  the  prince  of  schoolmasters  on  that 
most  trying  of  all  stages — an  English  public  school.  And  he 
lived  to  stand  forward,  almost  as  lung,  an  uncompromising  oppo¬ 
nent  of  that  new  form  of  Oxford  priestcraft,  which  (no  less  cun- 


*  The  testimony  of  Dr  Moberley,  head  master  of  Winchester,  on 
the  state  of  English  pul)Iic  schools  and  of  the  University  of  Oxford,  till 
within  these  last  ten  or  fifteen  years,  is  very  remarkable.  What  would 
they  not  have  said  of  us,  if  we  had  said  only  half  as  much  against  these 
celebrated  institutions — the  welUenilowed  and  highly-favoured  nurseries 
of  the  English  aristocracy  and  the  English  clergy  ?  ‘  The  tone  of  young 

‘  men,  whether  they  came  from  Winchester,  Eton,  Rugby,  Harrow',  or 
‘  wherever  else,  was  universally  irreligious,  A  religious  under-graduate 

*  was  very  rare,  very  much  laughed  at,  when  he  appeared ;  and  1  think, 

‘  I  may  confidently  say,  hardly  to  be  found  among  public  school  men  . .  . 

‘  A  most  singular  and  striking  change  has  come  upon  our  public 
‘  schools  .  .  .  This  change  is  undoubtedly  part  of  a  general  improve- 
‘  ment  of  our  generation,  in  respect  of  piety  and  reverence;  but  I  am 
‘  sure,  that  to  Dr  Arnold's  personal  earnest  simplicity  of  purpose, 

‘  strength  of  character,  power  of  influence  and  piety,  which  none  who 
‘  ever  came  near  him  could  mistake  or  question,  the  carrying  of  this 
‘  improvement  into  our  schools  is  mainly  attributable.  He  was  the 
*frst'  Regretting  that  ‘  they  were  often  deeply  imbued  with  princi- 
‘  pies  which  we  disapproved,’  he  adds,  ‘  it  soon  began  to  be  matter  of 
‘  observation  to  us  in  the  University,  that  his  pupils  brought  with  them 

*  quite  a  different  character  to  Oxford  than  what  we  knew  else- 
‘  where  ....  thoughtful,  manly-minded,  conscious  of  duty  and  ob- 

*  ligation.’ — (Vol.  i.  p.  172.) 
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ning  than  audacious)  has  been  perplexinj^  our  generation,  seek¬ 
ing  the  dishonour  of  the  Reformation,  and  sowing  dissension  in 
the  Church  of  England.  Under  one  or  other  of  these  titles,  as 
a  scholar,  a  schoolmaster,  or  a  polemic,  the  name  of  Arnold  was 
familiar  to  most  people :  while  that  in  him  which  was  most  worth 
knowing — what  he  really  was  as  a  Man — continued,  notwith¬ 
standing,  to  be  little  known  out  of  a  small  circle,  beyond  his 
family  and  school.  It  might  have  been  learned,  to  be  sure,  in 
his  characteristic  sermons.  It  lay  there  open  as  the  day.  But 
people  cannot  be  compelled  to  read  sermons;  nor  (if  they  read 
them)  prevented  from  putting  a  preacher  whom  they  hate,  on 
the  awkward  list  of  those  ‘  ungracious  pastors  ’  who  have  a  lofty 
standard  for  their  congregations,  and  a  very  moderate  one  for 
themselves. 

A  general  ignorance  of  a  man’s  character,  such  as  we  are  sup¬ 
posing  to  have  been  the  case  concerning  Arnold,  affords  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  successful  calumny;  but,  of  itself,  it  does  not  supply  a 
motive  for  the  calumny,  oraccount  for  its  success.  In  this  instance, 
however,  the  e.xplanution  of  both  phenomena  lies  near  at  hand. 
The  cry  was  a  professional  one  at  first ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the 
public  at  large  are  seldom  at  the  trouble  of  enquiring  into  parti¬ 
culars  for  themselves.  They  naturally  take  up  the  impression 
entertained  of  a  man  in  his  own  profession  ;  and,  unfortunately, 
the  clerical  prejudices  which  temporary  provocations  raised  into 
a  storm,  had  their  rise  in  too  enduring  causes  entirely  to  subside 
as  long  as  Arnold  was  alive. 

The  ‘  Oxford  Malignant'^,’  as  a  body,  had  an  immediate  inte¬ 
rest  in  damaging  the  credit  of  their  most  formidable  antagonist. 
Knowing  little  of  Arnold  personally,  they  might  satisfy  their 
consciences  by  holding  it  to  be  impossible  that  any  honest  man 
could  suspect*  Mr  Newman  of  dishonesty.  Mr  Keble  might 


*  Arnold  bad  not  one  measure  for  himself  and  another  for  other  peo¬ 
ple.  Ilia  quarrel  was  with  Newmanism,  not  Newinanites ;  with  the 
system  and  the  party,  nut  with  individuals.  The  system  he  thought 
most  mischievous,  <  schismatical,  unchristian,  and  profane;’  and  in  the 
degree  which  it  altered  the  due  proportions  of  our  moral  nature,  ap¬ 
proaching  to  a  moral  fault.  To  denounce  it,  track  it  through  its  wind¬ 
ings,  and  pursue  it  to  the  death,  was  a  sacred  and  appointed  task.  The 
last  words  which  fell  from  his  pen  on  earth  were  heavy  with  this  bur¬ 
den.  But,  before  he  could  be  offended  with  individual  members  of  the 
party,  they  must  have  been  guilty  of  what  he  considered  an  individual 
offence.  Arnold  was  fur  too  generous  to  withhold  his  testimony  from  an 
adversary.  He  w  ascrtdulous  in  favour  of  their  persons ;  and,  on  stripping 
to  6gbt,  sl.ov  k  hands.  Witness  the  tribute  paid  to  ‘  their  pure  and  holy 
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have  told  them  better.  But  his  returning  kindness  scarcely 
.came  in  time  to  disabuse  his  party  of  their  ill  opinion.  The 


‘  lives’  in  his  pamphlet  on  Church  Reform,  (1833  ;)  and  his  public de* 
claration,  (Preface  to  Vol.  iv.  of  Sermons,)  that  he  nothing  doubted  that 
there  were  points  in  Mr  Newman  in  which  he  might  learn  truth  from  his 
teaching,  and  should  be  glad  if  he  could  come  near  him  in  his  practice; 
as  well  as  his  assurance  to  Dr  Hawkins,  (1834,)  that  no  word  of  his  had 
impeached  the  sincerity  or  general  character  of  the  men,  and  that,  in  this 
respect,  he  would  carefully  avoid  every  expression  that  might  be  thought 
uncharitable. 

It  was  not,  therefore,  for  being  a  Newmanite  that  Mr  Newman  can 
have  fallen  in  his  good  opinion  ;  hut  for  what  appeared  to  him  personal 
violations  of  truth  and  justice.  The  violent  proceedings  of  the  New- 
raanite  party  against  Dr  Hampden  were,  in  Arnold's  eyes,  so  glaringly 
unjust  that  it  altered  his  opinion  of  all  concerned  in  them. — (His  article 
in  this  Journal,  Vol.  ixiii.  1836.)  It  was  no  lunger  a  question  how  he 
ought  to  feel  towards  persons  holding  false  opinions,  but  how  he  ought 
to  feel  towards  persons  guilty  individually  of  unjust  and  oppressive  acts. 

He  saw  in  the  privilegium  voted  by  the  Convocation,  nothing  but 
Lynch  law.  In  the  place  of  an  Oxford  convocation,  there  rose  before 
him  the  image  (which  Mr  Stanley  says  he  could  not  put  away  from  him,) 
of  the'  nonjurors  reviling  Burnet — of  the  Council  of  Constance  con¬ 
demning  Huss — of  the  Judaizers  banded  together  against  St  Paul.  It 
was  a  re|>etition  by  High  Churchmen  of  the  reception  given  by  the  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  Peter  Martyr,  when  he  went  down  as  divinity  professor  to 
Oxford  in  Edward  the  Sixth’s  time — the  same  outcry,  and  on  the  same 
grounds.  ‘  No  man’s  mind  can  be  fairly  judged  of  by  such  a  specimen 

*  as  N - has  given  of  Hampden’s.  He  has  in  several  places  omitted 

*  sentences  in  his  quotations,  which  give  exactly  the  soft  and  Christian 
effect,  to  what  without  them  sounds  hard  and  cold.’— (Let.  106.) 

‘  There  was  downright  evil  acting  in  it,  and  the  more  I  consider  it  the 

*  mure  dues  iny  sense  of  its  evil  rise.  Certainly,  my  opinion  of  the 

*  principal  actors  in  that  affair  has  been  altered  to  them  personally.  1 
‘  do  nut  say  it  should  make  me  forget  all  their  good  qualities,  but  I  con- 

*  aider  it  as  a  very  serious  blot  in  their  mural  character.’ — (Let.  107- 

141.)  *  1  do  not  think  that  John  Gerson  was  a  bad  man:  yet  he  was 

*  a  principal  party  in  the  foul  treachery  and  murder  committed  against 

*  John  Huss  at  the  Council  of  Constance.’ — (Let.  108.) 

It  would  take  a  volume,  at  least  the  size  of  Pascal’s  Letters,  to  expose 
the  want  of  truth  of  the  leaders  of  this  movement.  In  this  charge  we 
implicate  the  leaders  only.  We  willingly  separate  the  seducers  from 
the  seduced — the  false  shepherd  from  the  deluded  sheep.  A  crowd  of 
followers  may  be  innocent  enough.  The  trick  was,  once  to  get  them  on 
the  stream — the  current  would  do  the  rest,  and  carry  them  out  to  sea. 
The  unsuspecting  cunvertite  is  no  way  answerable  for  the  cunning  me¬ 
chanism  of  the  trapdoors  and  inclined  planes,  on  which,  if  he  can  be 
only  tempted  to  set  his  foot,  he  infallibly  slides  on.  Arnold  has  been 
reproached  by  one  of  their  writers,  for  his  foolish  way  of  going  about  hia 
VOL.  LXXXI.  NO.  CLXIII.  N 
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Kewmanites,  however,  when  most  inveterate,  could  have  done 
Arnold  little  injury  by  themselves.  Their  hostility  unfor¬ 
tunately  fell  in  with  the  ordinary  temper  of  the  great  body  of 


work  with  his  pamphlet  ‘  On  Church  Reform.’  He  made  a  clean  bosom 
of  it ;  and  told  the  pul>lic  at  their  setting  off,  what  was  to  be  their  jour¬ 
ney’s  end.  Very  foolish,  if  he  hud  wanted  to  recruit  for  a  party  :  but 
very  wise  and  right,  if  he  meant  honestly  by  others  and  by  himself.  The 
course  taken  by  Mr  Newman  has  been  directly  the  reverse  from  first  to 
last.  In  consequence  of  Dr  Wiseman’s  exposure  of  the  impossibility  of 
reconciling  the  Newmanite  doctrines  with  their  bitter  criticisms  on  the 
Roman  faith,  the  author  of  Tract  90  published  an  apologetic  letter  in 
the  Conservative  Journal  of  February  1842.  The  tract  and  the  letter 
are  as  universally ascribetl  to  Mr  Newman,  as  his  ‘Lectures  on  Roman¬ 
ism  and  Popular  Protestantism.’  The  double  mask  worn  by  Mr  Newr- 
roan  in  these  three  publications,  well  illustrates  the  tactics  of  bis  |)olicy. 
The  professed  object  of  Tract  90,  and  of  the  Lectures,  was  to  keep  the 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  from  straggling  towards  Rome.  The 
two  ways  taken  for  doing  this  are  very  characteristic.  There  is  Tract 
90,  to  tell  them  that  they  may  sign  the  Thirty-nine  Articles,  and  believe 
in  the  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent — because  the  Decrees  came  out 
later!  Then  come  the  Lectures, to  encourage  the  timid  and  mystify  the 
simple,  by  emphatic  distinctions  between  the  doctrines  of  Newnianism  and 
the  doctrines  of  Rome.  But,  set  a  Jesuit  to  catch  a  Jesuit.  First,  then, 
with  regard  to  Tract  90.  By  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired,  while  get¬ 
ting  up  his  pamphlets  against  Roman  Catholic  Emancipation,  the  Bishop 
of  Exeter  was  enabled  (on  comparing  the  dates  of  the  Articles  with  the 
dates  of  the  Decrees)  to  demonstrate  that  the  correctness  of  Mr  New¬ 
man’s  historical  assertions  was  on  a  level  with  the  correctness  of  his 
morality.  Next,  generally,  when  pressed  by  Dr  Wiseman  to  reconcile 
bis  language  in  discredit  of  the  Church  of  Rome  with  the  Roman  doc¬ 
trines,  which  he  was  in  efifect  maintaining — what  was  his  answer?  Did 
he  retract  his  language,  or  recant  his  doctrines?  No  such  thing.  But, 
with  insidious  cowardice,  he  distinguished  between  Mr  Newman  as  Mr 

Newman,  and  Mr  Newman  as  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England ! _ 

affecting  to  give  to  a  consensus  of  its  divines  an  authority  over  private 
judgment  and  belief,  which  the  Church  of  England  never  gave  them  and 
could  never  give.  ‘  I  am  not  speaking  my  own  words.  I  am  but  follow. 

*  ing  out  a  consensus  of  the  divines  of  my  Church.  They  have  ever  used 
'  the  strongest  language  against  Rome — even  the  most  able  and  learned 

*  of  them.  I  wish  to  throw  myself  into  their  system.  W’hile  I  say  what 
‘  they  say,  I  am  safe.’  Thus  Mr  Newman  has  two  characters,  and 
can  put  them  on  according  to  circumstances.  It  is  necessary  to 
know  beforehand,  in  which  of  the  characters  he  is  speaking ;  since, 
for  what  he  says  as  a  member  of  the  Church,  the  Church  is  answer- 
able,  not  himself.  It  matters  little  to  his  victims,  under  what  mask 
and  by  what  quibbles  Mr  Newman  may  speculate  upon  securing  his 
own  safety ;  or,  on  his  turning  out  to  be  mistaken,  to  which  of  his 
two  characters  his  responsibility  may  attach.  In  case  his  apology 
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the  English  clergy.  All  bodies  have  their  du  corps;  and  woe 
to  the  member  of  a  corporation  who  lacks  the  corporation  spirit ! 
He  loses  caste  at  once.  Arnold,  certainly,  had  no  Superstition  about 
the  church — theological  or  political.'  Its  only  value,  in  his  eyes, 
was  as  a  channel  for  communicating  religious  knowledge,  and  as 
a  means  of  doing  more  extensive  good.  His  views  of  the  nature 
of  the  institution  may  be  gathered  from  his  posthumous  Church 
Fragment — fragment  though  it  be.  That  he  regarded  the  institu¬ 
tion,  as  he  believed  that  God  intended  it  to  be  regarded,  would 
be  no  excuse  fur  him  with  those  who  reasoned  backwards — not 
so  much  from  God  down  to  the  Church  of  England,  as  from  the 
Church  of  England  up  to  God. 

All  professions  also  (including  the  ecclesiastical)  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  their  peculiar  faults  as  well  as  virtues.  It  is  al¬ 
most  as  unprofessional  to  want  the  one  as  the  other.  Now, 
Arnold  was  not  only  altogether  without  the  common  faults  of 
ecclesiastics ;  but  some  of  bis  finest  qualities  were  at  times  in 
danger  of  appearing  to  be  unclerical.  So  that,  instead  of 
having  the  dulcia  vitia,  or  sacerdotal  weaknesses,  which  might 
have  been  a  recommendation  to  him,  his  very  virtues  were 
of  a  kind  to  be  turned  against  him.  Then  as  to  his  politics. 
The  Church  of  England,  from  tradition  or  by  instinct,  is  sus¬ 
picious  of  the  Whigs.  We  are  told  by  Guizot,  the  historian- 
statesman,  that  the  Church  of  Rome  lias  been  sometimes  the 
friend  of  freedom ;  but  the  Church  of  England  never.  Whig 
laymen  must  be  endured  perforce.  But  Whig  clergymen  are 
more  within  their  power.  And,  when  the  phenomenon  occurs, 
his  brethren  are  never  long  without  letting  him  understand,  one 
way  or  another,  that  he  is  considered  by  them  to  be  but  half  a 
clergyman.  The  readiness  with  which  reports  to  his  disadvan¬ 
tage  are  received  and  circulated,  in  effect  deprives  him  of  the 
benefit  of  those  presumptions  by  which,  in  other  cases,  reputa¬ 
tions  are  protected.  In  the  vulgar  sense  of  party,  nobody  could 
be  less  of  a  party  man  than  Arnold.  But  he  was  more  than  a 
stranger  to  the  doctrine  of  reserves ;  and  he  made  no  secret  of 


be  true,  then  during  several  years  was  Mr  Newman  (while  he  al¬ 
lowed  himself  to  be  understood  to  be  speaking  in  his  own  character) 
guilty  of  treachery  towards  his  readers,  and  slander  towards  the  Church 
of  Rome.  If  the  apology  he  not  true,  what  are  we  to  think  of  those 
who  make  it?  We  believe  that  Arnold  would  have  died  a  thousand 
deaths,  before  he  would  have  written  such  a  passage.  No  wonder  that 
his  noble,  simple-hearted,  and  truth-loving  spirit  should  have  fired  at  last 
at  such  a  system  of  prevarications,  practised  in  such  a  cause — (See 
Primary  Charge  of  O’Brien,  Bishop  of  Ossory  and  Ferns,  September 
1842.) 
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his  being  a  Whig  in  his  general  politics,  any  more  than  that,  if 
he  could  have  had  his  way,  he  would  have  set  about  reforming 
the  Church,  as  vigorously  and  extensively  (to  say  the  least)  as 
Lord  Grey  had  reformed  the  State. 

The  predisposition  against  him,  for  which  we  have  been  ac¬ 
counting,  might  have  slumbered  in  a  semi-torpid  state,  or  might 
have  been  restrained  within  decent  bounds  by  prudent  manage¬ 
ment  and  conciliating  language.  But  management  and  prudence, 
and  the  soft,  answer  that  turns  away  wrath,  were  at  no  time 
among  the  instruments  with  which  Arnold  worked.  On  the 
publication  of  his  pamphlet  on  ‘  Church  Reform,’  he  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  turned  upon  as  a  traitor  to  his  order.  The  excitement 
of  the  period  magnified  the  danger  and  the  offence.  As  th* 
danger  passed  off,  the  triumphant  Tories  felt  they  could  afford 
to  be  forbearing,  and  to  reduce  their  antipathy  within  some  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  provocation  he  had  given.  All  that  remained  of 
positive  unkindness  and  injustice  went  down  with  him,  we  doubt 
not,  into  his  grave.  Thaty  however,  although  as  much  as  can  be 
expected  in  most  cases,  was  not  enough  in  this.  Mankind  should 
know  the  sort  of  man  that  Arnold  really  was  ;  and  this  Mr  Stan¬ 
ley  has  told  us.  His  Memorabilia  contain,  it  is  true,  no  new 
philosophy.  They  will  found  no  sect,  and  gather  around  them 
no  party.  We  shall  not  hear  of  ‘Arnoldites’  in  consequence. 
To  our  mind,  they  are  only  so  much  the  more  precious  and 
more  catholic.  Arnold,  we  are  certain,  would  think  so  too.  For, 
no  man  ever  lived,  less  desirous  of  making  proselytes.  Witness 
his  kindly  letters  to  a  favourite  pupil,  who  caught  the  Oxford 
infection,  and  deserted  his  following  for  that  of  Newman.  Once 
make  men  of  the  stamp  and  mould  of  Arnold — no  matter  under 
what  names  afterwards  they  subdivide  themselves. 

Before  proceeding  further,  we  must  say  a  word  or  two  on  the 
materials  of  this  biography.  It  consists  of  successive  narratives, 
illustrated  by  correspondence :  on  the  plan  which  Mason  and 
Ilayley  have  made  so  popular  by  their  lives  of  Gray  and 
Cowper.  Excellent  as  is  Mr  Stanley’s  narrative,  it  is  the 
vivid  picture  contained  in  Arnold’s  letters,  which  has  pro¬ 
duced  the  effects  to  which  we  have  referred  with  so  much 
pleasure  ;  and  it  is  on  this  living  picture  only,  that  we  rely  for 
those  further  fruits  to  which  we  are  sanguine  enough  to  look  for¬ 
ward.  It  is  now  on  towards  two  hundred  years,  since  Bishop 
Sprat  had  the  folly  to  burn  Cowley’s  letters,  (‘  the  language  of 
his  heart,’)  on  the  score  of  taste,  as  things  too  natural  and  fami¬ 
liar  for  the  world !  It  was  a  piece  of  foppery  well  becoming  that 
shabby  prelate ;  for  w  hich  most  people  of  any  taste  have  owed  him 
a  grudge  ever  since..  What  would  he  have  thoughtof  Swift’s  Journal 
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^0  Stella?  or  of  Pepys,  or  of  Boswell  ?  But  the  world  has  lately 
been  appealed  to,  in  a  very  different  spirit,  on  the  more  general 
question.  According  to  this  last  appeal,  the  burning  was  right,  but 
the  reason  wrong.  It  ought  to  have  been  done,  not  as  a  matter 
of  taste  but  of  principle — for,  this  is  the  burden  of  one  of  the 
solemn  and  pathetic  revelations  from  the  ‘  sick-room’  at  Tyne¬ 
mouth.  Nobody  can  have  heard  again  that  well-known  voice 
without  deep  and  melancholy  interest ;  but,  however  great  our 
sympathy  and  respect,  the  peremptory  maxim,  that  any  publica¬ 
tion  of  private  correspondence  must  be  always  an  immoral  act,  is 
a  rigorism  and  refinement  to  which  we  can  by  no  means  agree. 
The  question  is  one,  not  of  obligation  but  discretion.  There 
will  occasionally  be  base  booksellers,  and  weak  or  treacherous 
executors.  VVe  are  willing  to  take  our  chance  of  them.  Mul¬ 
tiply  them  to  any  amount,  yet  they  are,  in  our  opinion,  a  far  less 
evil  than  would  have  been  the  suppression  of  the  present  volumes. 
We  have  a  difficulty  in  believing,  that  Miss  Martineau,  on  read¬ 
ing  them,  has  not  thought  so  too.  If  Arnold’s  letters  were 
merely  clever  letters,  there  is  enough  of  pleasant  literature  in 
the  world  to  leave  us  indifferent,  or  nearly  so,  whether  they  had 
been  burned,  or  whether  they  had  been  published.  But  they 
embody  a  Life  of  moral  greatness,  bright,  simple,  and  original ; 
and  at  the  same  time  admirably  suited  to  our  age  and  country, 
in  its  spirit  and  appliance.  It  would  have  been  a  sin  to  have 
sacrificed  to  such  a  scruple,  a  book  which  certainly  we  nowhere 
could  replace  at  present ;  and  which,  if  our  children  should  be 
less  in  want  of  it  than  we  are,  will  probably  be  owing  as  much 
to  characters  whom  it  shall  have  contributed  to  form,  as  to  any 
other  cause. 

Every  man,  it  has  been  said,  ought  to  look  at  his  life  as  at  a 

Eoem,  of  which  he  himself  is  necessarily  the  hero.  Arnold  made 
is  so,  more  than  most  people.  It  was  a  poem  of  a  severe  and 
heroic  cast;  pregnant  with  character,  but  with  fewer  incidents  in 
it  than  even  a  Greek  play.  He  was  born  at  Cowes  in  1795.  It 
followed,  almost  of  course,  that  he  should  be  brought  up  at  Win¬ 
chester  and  Oxford.  These,  the  places  of  his  birth  and  of  his 
education,  he  loved  to  the  last  with  a  filial  love.  He  was  elected  a 
scholar  of  Corpus  at  sixteen — much  too  young;  and,  in  due  course, 
a  fellow  of  Oriel,  then  the  most  wide  awake  of  the  Oxford 
Colleges.  He  lingered  on  in  the  University  for  three  or  four 
happy  years,  after  taking  his  degree  ;  after  which,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five,  he  took  leave  of  its  public  libraries,  took  orders, 
married,  and  settled  down  to  tuition  as  the  business  of  his  life. 
Up  to  this  time  there  was  little  to  distinguish  Arnold  above 
his  contemporaries,  except  remarkable  freedom  ar.d  honesty  of 
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mind,  a  more  sanguine  temperament,  and  a  greater  capability 
of  *  growth.’  His  diamond  was  of  a  bard  grain,  and  did  not 
polish  readily.  The  two-and-iwenty  years  remaining  to  him 
were,  in  their  outward  circumstances,  equally  commonplace. 
The  first  nine  of  them  he  passed  at  Laleham  wiih  private  pupils 
— the  last  thirteen  at  Rugby  as  head  master.  Rapid  excur¬ 
sions  across  the  Continent  in  tbe  summer,  or,  latterly,  short 
visits,  winter  as  well  as  summer,  to  Fox  How,  (a  house  he  had 
built  himself  in  Westmoreland,  as  the  home  of  his  holidays 
and  his  old  age,)  was  all  the  change  his  monotonous  existence 
could  admit  of.  Now,  however,  the  period  was  at  hand  to  which 
he  had  from  the  first  looked  forward  fur  his  release  from  his 
labours  as  a  schoolmaster,  and  for  sufiicient  leisure  to  do  justice, 
as  an  author,  to  himself,  and  to  the  great  subject  of  Christian 
politics,  the  idea  of  his  life.  Alas  !  not  so.  His  release  came  in 
another  form.  In  the  summer  of  1842,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th 
of  June,  the  angel  of  death  stood  suddenly  before  him  !  There 
was  no  need  to  delay  to  strike,  for  the  purpose  of  preparation. 
If  it  had  given  him  years  of  warning,  it  could  not  have  found 
him  more  piepared. 

Our  readers  must  pass  a  day  with  Arnold.  They  will  see  of 
how  homely  and  plain  a  thread,  to  all  appearance,  it  was  com¬ 
posed.  Only,  to  make  it  more  impressive,  the  day  we  will  choose 
shall  be  his  last.  It  differs  in  itself  in  no  respect  from  other 
days,  except  as  it  is  more  of  a  holiday,  since  it  happens  to  be 
also  the  concluding  day  of  the  half-year.  On  the  morrow  he 
was  to  shake  his  wings  for  Westmoreland.  The  morning  is 
taken  up  with  an  examination  in  ‘  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes.’ 
Then  come  the  distribution  of  prizes,  the  taking  leave  of  the 
boys  who  are  going,  and  all  the  mechanical  details  of  finishing 
for  tbe  holidays  ;  bis  usual  walk  and  bathe  follow  ;  dinner  next ; 
where  be  talked  with  great  pleasure  to  several  guests  of  his  early 
geological  studies  under  Buckland,  and  of  a  recent  visit  to  Naseby 
with  Thomas  Carlyle.  An  interval  in  the  evening  leaves  room  for 
an  earnest  conversation  with  an  old  pupil,  on  some  differences  in 
their  views  of  the  Tractarian  theology  ;  after  which,  the  day 
rounds  off  with  an  annual  supper  to  some  of  the  sixtb-fbrm  boys. 
Arnold  retired  to  bed,  apparently  in  perfect  health.  But  before 
laying  down  his  bead  upon  the  pillow,  from  which  he  was  never 
more  to  raise  it,  he  put  his  seal  upon  this  busy  and  cheerful  day 
by  an  entry  in  his  diary,  which  (reading  it  as  we  now  read  it) 
seems  of  prophetic  import.  Yet,  in  truth,  these  transitions  had 
become  so  familiar  to  him,  that  in  passing  from  what  was  most 
secular  to  what  was  most  spiritual,  he  was  hardly  conscious 
of  tbe  change.  He  kept  the  communication  between  this  world 
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and  the  next  so  freely  open — angels  ascending  and  descending — 
that  he  blended  the  influences  of  both — of  things  temporal  and 
things  eternal,  into  one  consistent  whole  : — 

•  ‘  Saturday  Evening,  June  1 1. — The  day  after  to-morrow  is 

‘  my  birthday,  if  I  am  permitted  to  live  to  see  it — my  forty- 
‘  seventh  birthday  since  my  birth.  How  large  a  portion  of  my 
‘  life  on  earth  is  already  passed.  And  then — what  is  to  follow 
‘this  life?  How  visibly  my  outward  work  seems  contracting 
‘  and  softening  away  into  the  gentler  employments  of  old  age. 

‘  In  one  sense,  how  nearly  can  I  now  say  “  Vixi and  I  thank 
‘  God  that,  as  far  as  ambition  is  concerned,  it  is,  I  trust,  fully 

*  mortified.  I  have  no  desire  other  than  to  step  back  from  my 
‘  present  place  in  the  world,  and  not  to  rise  to  a  higher.  Still 

*  there  are  works  which,  with  God’s  permission,  I  would  do 
‘  before  the  night  cometh  ;  especially  that  great  work,  if  I  might 
‘  be  permitted  to  take  part  in  it.  But,  above  ail,  let  me  mind 
‘  my  own  personal  work,  to  keep  myself  pure,  and  zealous,  and 
‘  believing — labouring  to  do  God’s  will,  yet  not  anxious  that  it 
‘  should  be  done  by  me,  rather  than  by  others,  if  God  disap- 
‘  proves  of  my  doing  it.’ 

What  a  midnight  epitaph!  How  ominous  and  unconscious! 
How  tender  and  sublime!  He  woke  next  morning,  between 
five  and  six,  in  pain.  It  was  angina  pectoris.  At  eight  o’clock 
he  was  dead ! 

It  is  the  combination  we  admire  so  much  in  Arnold — the 
moral  greatness,  which  was  his  first  nature ;  and  the  Christian 
greatness,  which  was  his  second.  By  the  first  he  was  born 
more  allied  unto  St  Paul ;  by  the  second  he  became  of  kin¬ 
dred  with  St  John.  Yet  did  they  not  live  in  him  as  two 
natures,  but  were  most  truly  one.  On  the  one  hand,  all  the 
riches  of  the  Christian  graces  being  so  cultivated  and  ploughed 
down,  as  it  were,  into  his  thoughts  and  feelings,  as  to  be  made 
a  part  of  his  very  self ;  while,  on  the  other,  Christianity  itself  was 
seen  in  him  to  spread  its  branches  wider,  and  to  lift  them  nearer 
up  to  heaven,  from  the  natural  richness  of  the  soil.  The  religion 
of  ordinary  men  is  either  a  form  of  words — the  repeating  of  what 
they  call  a  creed — or  is  something  in  which,  when  they  attempt 
to  put  it  into  action,  we  find  much  more  of  earth  than  heaven. 
It  has  raised  them  a  little.  They  have  lowered  it  a  great  deal 
more.  Yet  it  may  have  made  the  most  of  them,  and  they  of 
it,  that  the  case  allowed  of.  This  is  the  spiritual  condition 
of  most  men — the  spirit  sadly  weaker  than  the  flesh.  There 
is  another  and  opposite  extreme ;  one,  in  which  the  natural  and 
the  human  altogether  disappear  in  the  supernatural  and  super- 
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human ;  in  which  the  spirit  wrestles  with  the  natural  man  in 
aspirations,  dreams,  and  visions — shuts  him  up  in  monasteries, 
carries  him  to  solitary  places  and  distant  lands ;  and  extinguishes 
human  affections  and  obligations  by  the  weight,  and  the  trans-  * 
port,  and  the  glory  of  the  divine.  The  lives  of  the  saints  (  Ro¬ 
man  Catholic  or  Protestant)  are  usually  of  this  description. 
We  have  glimpses  of  their  beatifications — or  full-length  portraits. 
But  they  belong  to  a  world  into  which  we  can  no  more  follow 
them,  to  live  there  with  them,  than  into  fairyland.  Flights 
above  our  ken  (so  much  the  more  shame  to  us,  perhaps)  are 
beyond  our  sympathy.  We  have  not  enough  in  common. 

In  the  vast  space  between  these  two  extremes,  there  should 
be  some  point  which  will  be  the  proper  point  of  elevation 
for  the  most  advanced  Christian — that  is,  for  the  best  form  of 
human  nature  made  spiritual — that  is,  compatible  with  the  exi¬ 
gencies  of  our  imperfect  state.  We  may  differ  with  Arnold  in 
the  view  he  took  of  this  or  that  subject,  from  the  height  to 
which  he  soared.  But  the  height  itself  appears  to  us  to  be 
the  perfect  point  to  which  mortal  man  can  safely  venture  to 
aspire :  Never  so  high  as  to  be  out  of  sight  of  earth,  yet 
always  high  enough  to  be  in  sight  of  heaven.  If  the  elements 
with  which  Christian  philosophy  is  most  immediately  concerned, 
are  reduceable  to  two — the  will  of  Man  and  the  will  of  God — 
Arnold  did  not  endeavour  to  approximate  them  to  each  other  by 
metaphysical  speculations.  It  is  intimated  he  was  incapable  of 
doing  this.  It  may  be  so.  But  he  took,  we  think,  a  surer 
course.  He  went  at  once  to  Christ.  Not  seeming  to  have 
studied  Christianity  out  of  books,  but  to  have  personally  known 
and  dwelt  with  Christ:  to  have  drawn  so  near  to  Him,  that  in 
the  abiding  sense  of  that  companionship,  his  life  was  not  so  much 
the  life  of  a  follower  in  these  distant  times,  as  that  of  a  disciple 
who  had  waited  on  the  very  ministry  of  our  Saviour;  one  who 
listened  to  Him  on  the  Mount  and  in  the  Temple,  and  had  stood 
beside  Him  at  the  Cross.  Arnold’s  historical  imagination  would 
assist  him  here.  It  made  things  past  re-appear  before  him  as 
things  present.  But  the  gifted  vision  would  have  only  been  a 
brilliant  day-dream,  unless  the  faculty  of  Moral  growth  and  assi¬ 
milation  had  also  been  of  equal  power.  For  instance,  he  tells 
us,  that  one  of  the  improvements  he  had  had  to  work  out  in 
his  own  nature,  was  to  enlarge  it  from  its  early  state — in  which  he 
might  have  made  idols  of  Truth  and  Justice — into  a  more  perfect 
temple,  where  Tenderness,  Humility,  and  Reverence  were  also 
worshipped.  How  did  he  do  this?  Less  by  setting  before  him 
Christ’s  precepts  as  a  system,  than  the  life  of  Christ  as  an  ex- 
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ing  honesty  comparatively  easy  ;  his  prayer,  that  God  would 
grant  them  an  unshaken  love  of  truth,  and  a  firm  resolution  to 
follow  it  for  themselves,  with  an  intense  abhorrence  of  all  party 
ties — save  that  one  tie,  which  binds  them  to  the  party  of  Christ 
against  wickedness.  Hence,  too,  with  regard  to  others — his 
exalted  estimate  of  thoughtful  characters  ;  his  contempt  for  the 
hangers  about  on  life  ;  his  sense  of  the  necessity  of  a  profession, 
almost  for  keeping  a  man  honest ;  his  abhorrence  of  the  profes¬ 
sion  of  an  advocate,  upon  the  usual  maxims  of  English  lawyers; 
his  compassion  for  neutral  minds,  incapable  of  receiving  such 
impressions  of  true  and  right  as  can  overcome  our  natural  state 
of  indolence  and  fear ;  and  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
subordinating  literary  pursuits,  as  well  as  every  other,  to  a  clearly 
perceived  Christian  end.  ‘  I'he  house  is  spiritually  empty,  so 
‘  long  as  the  pearl  of  great  price  is  not  there ;  although  it  may  be 
*  hung  with  all  the  decorations  of  earthly  knowledge.’ 

The  basis  of  Arnold’s  morale  reminds  us  of  all  we  know  of 
that  of  another  celebrated  schoolmaster,  (not  very  popular  in  his 
day,  and  no  great  favourite  with  such  churchmen  as  Mr  Fronde 
in  later  times,)  we  mean  John  Milton.  There  is  the  same  purity 
and  directness  about  them  both,  the  same  predominance  of  the 
graver,  not  to  say  sterner  elements,  the  same  confidence,  vehe¬ 
mence,  and  elevation.  They  both  so  lived  in  their  ‘great  task- 
‘  master’s  eye,’  as  to  verify  Bacon’s  observation  in  his  Essay  on 
Atheism  ;’  made  themselves  of  kin  to  God  in  spirit,  and  raised 
their  nature  by  means  of  a  higher  nature  than  their  own.  If  men 
were  as  excitable  by  the  example  of  the  sublime  in  character  as 
by  the  sublime  in  imagination,  they  would  rise  up  from  the  con¬ 
templation  of  a  certain  greatness  of  soul,  as  Bouchardon  the  artist 
rose  from  Homer,  when  he  rushed  to  the  Comte  de  Caylus,  his 
eyes  on  fire,  declaring  every  body  he  met  seemed  taller  than  before. 
Were  we  to  stop  here,  what  was  formerly  said  of  Cato  would  be 
equally  true  of  Milton  and  of  Arnold.  Nobody  could  wish  either 
of  them  aut  fortior  aut  jwstior  aut  temperantior — but  paulo  ad  leni- 
tatem  prnpensior,  very  possibly.  Yet  here,  we  are  afraid,  we 
must  Slop  with  Milton’s  portrait.  The  hardy  virtues  make  only 
half  a  character;  and  his  countenance — from  the  first  ‘severe  in 
‘  youthful  beauty’ — appears  to  have  grown  more  formidable  as  he 
grew  older,  and  to  have  contracted  a  little  of  the  darkness,  if  not 
the  fierceness,  of  his  times.  We  dare  not  venture  to  desire  a 
fuller  picture  of  his  domestic  life  than  has  come  down  to  us. 
How  different  in  this  respect  was  the  life  of  Arnold  !  And,  to 
know  him  to  the  life,  we  have  only  to  view  him  in  his  Letters. 
Reading  them  is,  for  the  time,  to  live  with  him,  to  breathe  the 
air  he  breathes,  to  follow  him  at  his  goings  out  and  comings  in. 
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to.  rise  and  fall  with  the  ebb  and  flow  of  his  everyday  thoughts 
and  feelings. 

One  of  their  greatest  charms  is  the  happiness  which  shines  out 
in  them  at  every  corner  of  bis  transparent  being.  The  ground¬ 
work,  which  from  a  distance  may  have  looked  cold  and  rugged, 
brightens  up  as  we  approach — an  equal  warmth  and  movement 
being  diffused  through  every  part  of  it,  and  a  singular  variety  of 
light  and  colour  passing  over  it.  We  have  seen  it  objected, 
indeed,  that  he  was  too  happy  I  About  as  rational  an  accusation 
as  that  of  his  being  always  a  boy — except  in  the  sense  in  which 
it  was  imputed  to  the  Greeks.  If  the  constitution  of  our  mo¬ 
dern  Wicliffe  can  with  truth  be  called  Lutheran  and  German,  it 
is  a  compliment  of  which  Luther  need  not  be  ashamed,  and  of 
which  Luther’s  country  may  well  be  proud.  There  could  be 
no  fear  surely,  but  that  his  mirth  would  be  of  a  sufliciently 
sober  and  becoming  kind.  He  himself  recurs  to  the  entire 
happiness  which  he  was  tasting  day  after  day  and  year  after 
year,  as  something  startling,  something  more  than  humbling, 
at  times  even  fearful.  On  one  occasion,  speaking  of  five 
weeks  passed  with  his  family  at  Ambleside,  he  calls  it  an  *  al- 
‘  most  awful  happiness.’  On  another,  he  observes  that  the 
word  happy,  at  his  time  of  life,  must  have  a  weighty  meaning. 
To  the  mind  of  most  people,  the  sight  of  innocent  happiness, 
however  simple,  is  always  loveable.  But  great  happiness, 
joined  to  a  life  of  great  responsibility  and  goodness,  is  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  that  wisdom  which  winneth  souls.  If  the  austere  Dante 
esteemed  it  no  light  form  of  suicide,  to  be  unhappy  without  a 
cause — we  cannot  be  wrong  in  feeling,  that  Arnold’s  character 
would  not  have  been  complete,  if,  on  coming  down  from  its  high 
places  and  mountain-tops,  we  had  not  found  a  smiling  valley  at 
the  bottom,  and  green  pastures  and  running  streams.  The  effect 
of  both  is  increased  a  hundredfold,  when,  side  by  side  with  his 
mure  serious  and  contentious  correspondence,  scenes  of  a  livelier 
and  softer  kind  are  constantly  dropping  in.  This  could  only 
have  been  accomplished  by  the  hearty  co-operation  of  all  parts  of 
his  constitution  ;  the  animal  and  intellectual- drawing  well  toge¬ 
ther  with  his  general  tastes  and  genial  affections.  His  body  as 
well  as  mind  were  eminently  healthy.  Work,  under  which  less 
vigorous  systems  would  have  broken  down,  was  to  him  an  exer¬ 
cise  and  a  pleasure — his  morning’s  gallop.  His  spirits,  too,  had 
all  the  freshness  of  the  morning.  He  thought  liveliness  one  of  the 
first  qualifications  of  a  schoolmaster.  His  time  was  passed  with 
boys  of  all  ages,  from  necessity.  But  it  bad  been  a  necessity  of 
his  own  choosing  ;  and  he  would  have  chosen  it  again.  For, 
notwithstanding  his  sensitiveness  to  their  faults,  be  had  a 
thorough  fellow-feeling  with  their  impressible  and  elastic  tern- 
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f»erament,  was  very  fond  of  the  society  of  young  people,  and 
ived  among  them,  himself  as  young.  In  the  character  of  his 
mind,  too,  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  combine  some  of 
the  advantages  of  youth  with  those  of  maturer  years.  His 
understanding  was  essentially  progressive ;  and  at  the  same 
time  was  of  that  positive  and  manly  sort,  which,  more  perhaps 
than  any  other,  is  the  source  of  personal  enjoyment  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor.  He  delighted  in  great  principles  and  large  views ;  and, 
without  stopping  to  clear  the  ground  of  all  the  difficulties 
by  which  a  case  might  be  embarrassed,  came  rapidly  to  a  con¬ 
clusion  upon  its  substantial  merits.  But,  what  was  more  than 
this,  his  favourite  pursuits  were  of  a  kind  to  keep  the  com¬ 
munication  between  his  understanding  and  his  moral  nature 
always  open.  So  instantaneous  and  electrical  was  the  intelli¬ 
gence  between  them,  that  (questionable  in  some  instances  as  we 
may  think  the  saying — ‘Great  thoughts  come  from  the  heart’) 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt  but  that  this  was  the  case  with  him. 
His  eloquence  was  in  his  earnestness ;  from  his  whole  heart  and 
soul  being  upon  his  lips.  He  wrote  oif  his  sermons,  and  preached 
them  while  the  ink  was  almost  wet,  fresh  and  fresh — he  could 
preach  no  others  to  the  boys.  They  have,  in  consequence,  a 
more  distinct  and  perfect  impress  of  the  preacher  on  them  than 
any  we  ever  met  with ;  issuing  forth  in  their  flowing  language 
as  from  a  fountain,  with  all  the  facility  and  fearlessness  of  spoken 
words.  As  Cowper’s  sweetest  poems  are  transcripts  in  verse  of 
bis  letters  and  daily  life,  Arnold,  on  going  up  into  the  pulpit, 
put  on  no  new  person — he  had  only  to  change  his  gown. 

The  fine  arts  did  not  contribute  much  to  the  lightening  of 
Arnold’s  labours — music  not  at  ail.  But  among  the  pleasures 
which  he  received  so  vividly  into  his  vivid  nature  that  they  be¬ 
came  almost  entitled  to  a  higher  name,  was  his  enjoyment  of 
beautiful  scenery  ;  and  not  only  of  that,  but  of  any  sort  of  coun¬ 
try  rural  enough  to  find  him  in  wood  anemones  and  wood  sorrel. 
No  extravagant  demand  this; yet  more,it  seems,  than  Rugby,  with 
its  fat  pastures  and  thirteen  cattle  fairs,  could  supply.  From  the 
outbreaks  of  delight  in  his  journals  and  his  letters,  we  learn  the 
working  of  the  charm  by  which,  when  he  was  most  exhausted,  a 
few  weeks  in  Italy  or  Westmoreland  refitted  him  for  the  drudgery 
of  Rugby.  Whether  it  was  the  poetical  beauty  of  Paris,  (?)  of 
Como,  or  the  Apennines,  which  enchanted  him — or  the  long 
historical  tapestry  which  unrolled  before  him,  as  he  descended 
upon  the  Rhine  and  the  Tiber,  at  Cologne  or  at  Rome — or  whe¬ 
ther  he  was  rambling  over  Loughrigg,  ‘  more  beautiful  than 
‘  Epicurus’s  garden,’  or  by  the  basin  on  the  summit  of  its  ridge, 
‘  the  very  image  of  the  sallus  on  Citheeron,  where  CEdipus  was 
‘  found  by  the  Corinthian  shepherd — 
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His  were  the  mountains,  and  the  valleys  his, 

And  the  resplendent  rivers:  his  to  enjoy, 

With  a  propriety  that  none  can  feel 
But  who,  with  filial  confidence  inspired. 

Can  lift  to  Heaven  an  unpresumptuous  eye. 

And  smiling  say,  ‘  My  Father  made  them  all.’  ”  ’ 

How  much  of  the  softening  of  his  character  he  himself  attri> 
bitted  to  the  reverence,  humility,  and  tenderness  engrafted  on  it 
by  means  of  this  relationship,  and  how  much  of  his  joy  it  consti¬ 
tuted,  we  have  already  seen.  And  God  forbid  that  a  syllable  of 
this  testimony  should  pass  away  !  But,  next  to  this,  and  far  be¬ 
yond  all  other  causes,  the  chastener  and  sweetener  of  his  more 
grand  and  imposing  attributes  was  his  own  truly  loving  and  human 
heart.  Archbishop  Whately  observes  (and  no  person  saw  more 
of  him  in  the  many  lights  in  which  he  might  be  seen)  that  *  he 
‘  was  attached  to  his  family  as  if  he  had  no  friends,  to  bis  friends 
<  as  if  he  had  no  family,  and  to  his  country  as  if  he  had  no  friends  or 
‘  relations.’  We  call  the  Archbishop  as  a  witness  only ;  for 
we  object,  as  Arnold  would,  we  think,  to  the  moral  of  these 
antitheses.  People  who  knew  him  only  by  his  uncompro¬ 
mising  steadiness  to  his  principles,  and  by  his  unflinching  moral 
courage,  have  supposed  him  imperturbable  and  of  iron.  On  the 
contrary,  he  frequently  appearsinhis  Letters  but  too  susceptible.  It 
was  a  noble  error ;  but  his  religious  feelings  at  times*  obscured  his 


*  We  have  unconsciously  been  using  the  same  words  which  Arnold 
used  in  descriliing  Keble — an  infinitely  stronger  case,  apparently.  For, 
although  Arnold  could  probably  never  have  so  interchanged  natures  with 
any  body,  not  a  Christian,  as  to  make  them  complete  and  confiding  friends, 
yet  the  res  publica  upon  which  this  idem  sentire  was  a  condition  to  his 
friendship,  was  Christianity  in  its  widest  meaning.  He  would  never 
have  hesitated  in  making  a  new  friend,  far  less  have  been  chilled  a  moment 
towards  an  old  one,  by  differences  about  the  Church.  ‘  I  learned  (1841) 

‘  the  especial  grounds  of  Keble's  alienation  from  me ;  it  appears  that  he 
‘  says  that  “  I  do  not  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic  Church.”  Now,  that 

*  I  do  not  believe  in  it,  in  Keble’s  sense,  is  most  true.  I  would  just  as 
‘soon  worship  Jupiter ;  and  Jupiter’s  idolatry  is  scarcely  further  from 
‘  Christianity,  in  my  judgment,  than  the  idolatry  of  the  Priesthood.’-— 
(Letter  235.)  But  differences  like  these,  however  multiplied  and  exag¬ 
gerated,  were,  in  his  judgment,  no  proper  grounds  of  separation  betw  een 
friends.  ‘  Keble,  I  am  sure,  has  ascribed  to  me  opinions  which  I  never 
‘  held ;  not,  of  course,  wilfully,  but  because  his  sensitiveness  on  some 
'  points  is  so  morbid,  that  his  power  of  judgment  is  pro  tanto  utterly 
‘  obscured.  The  first  shock  of  perceiving  something  that  he  does  not 

*  like,  makes  him  incapable  of  examining  steadily,  bow  great  or  how 
'  little  that  something  is.’ — (Letter  252.) 
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judgment;  at  least  we  think  so.  The  same,  to  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent,  in  other  cases.  For  if  he  was  not  one  of  those  whose 
words  may  be  always  taken  literally,  the  difference  between  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  will  truly  represent  the  space  to  which  his 
feelings  sometimes  ran  ahead  of  his  more  deliberate  reason. 
Since,  assuredly,  his  feelings,  more  than  his  reason,  prompted 
many  of  the  passionate  expressions  in  which  he  again  and  again 
repeats  his  alarm  at  the  state  of  the  country — his  despair  about 
the  Church — his  agony  of  sympathy  with  the  Poor — his  feverish 
dread  of  Conservatism — his  fits  of  despondency  when  the  school 
goes  wrong — afnd  his  yearnings  to  be  reconciled  to  friends  who 
had  chosen  to  be  scandalized  at  his  opinions.  Honourable  as 
those  feelings  are,  more  than  once  have  we  felt  tempted  to  ex¬ 
claim,  ‘  These  things  must  not  be  thought  of,  after  this  fashion.* 
None  of  them  thought  about  so  vehemently ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
last  not  thought  about  at  all. 

While  we  think  Arnold  mistaken  in  more  than  one  instance, 
we  cannot  explain  his  errors  by  attributing  them  (as  some  peo¬ 
ple  have  done)  to  want  of  time  or  want  of  understanding.  It 
was  not,  that  he  was  preoccupied  by  his  school ;  still  less  that 
his  mind  was  not  adapted  to  the  discovery  or  appreciation  of  any 
of  the  truths  he  missed.  For — admitting  that  every  case  has 
two  sides  to  it,  or  more — it  seldom  happens  that  two  kinds  of 
understanding  are  necessary  for  seeing  them  :  Nor  can  we  in 
the  least  perceive,  how  one  species  of  capacity  was  wanted  for 
the  instances  in  which  we  think  him  right,  and  another  for  the 
instances  in  which  we  think  him  wrong.  We  could  wish  also, 
that  Arnold  had  been  occasionally  more  slow  and  sceptical, 
more  purely  intellectual  and  judicial,  in  both  the  formation  and 
the  delivery  of  his  opinions.  But  there  was  not  an  atom  of 
arrogance  in  the  clearness  and  confidence  of  his  convictions ;  nor 
of  personal  animosity  and  ill-will  in  his  ardent  utterance  of  them. 
The  ardour  of  his  disposition  accounted  for  all  bis  faults.  Burke 
was  not  more  governed  by  his  imagination,  than  Arnold  often  by 
his  feelings.  It  must  have  required  extraordinary  rectitude  of 
purpose  and  force  of  character  to  keep  them  right.  A  subject  soon 
got  possession  of  him.  His  first  impressions  were  sure  to  be 
deep  ones.  The  views  with  which  he  became  familiar,  gradually 
grew  in  strength  and  acquired  ascendency  over  him.  His  com¬ 
pact  and  united  nature  (in  spite  of  all  the  help  he  might  get 
from  Aristotle)  could  do  nothing  by  halves,  but  rushed  onward 
to  the  furthest  point.  He  was  naturally  in  extremes.  What¬ 
ever  it  was  on  which  he  was  engaged,  he  threw  himself  bead- 
long  into  it,  almost  bodily,  as  into  a  volcano ;  from  whose 
depths  forth  be  came  again — argument  and  sentiment,  emotion 
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and  burning  words — rolling  and  thundering,  and  fused  together 
like  lava  down  a  mountain  side. 

Our  admiration  of  Arnold’s  abilities  cannot  blind  us  to  the  fact, 
that  his  temperament  exposed  him,  more  than  usual,  to  the  ordi¬ 
nary  infirmity  of  underrating  the  case  of  his  opponent  and  over¬ 
rating  his  own.  In  anticipating  what  might  be  his  judgment  upon 
a  question,  we  should  always  choose  therefore  to  reserve  to  our¬ 
selves  a  right  of  revision,  however  seldom  we  might  find  occasion 
for  reversal.  His  mind  had  so  many  windows  open  in  it ;  he  tra¬ 
velled  so  fast,  welcoming  all  impressions,  looking  from  such  high 
points,  and  stretching  over  such  distances,  judging  for  and  speak¬ 
ing  from  himself  rapidly  and  unreservedly,  that  it  is  impossible  he 
should  not  have  wandered  sometimes  into  speculations,  singular, 
fanciful,  and  crude.  But  his  motives  were  always  admirable,  and 
bis  opinions  entitled  to  great  consideration ;  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded,  but  also  from  the 
logical  clearness  of  his  deductions,  and  the  systematic  coherence 
of  his  conclusions.  Our  admiration  of  the  integrity,  the  candour, 
and  the  charity  of  Arnold,  is  even  greater  than  our  admiration  of 
his  talents.  Nevertheless,  looking  at  the  weakness  of  the  world, 
and  at  the  proneness  to  misapprehend,  we  would  now  and  then 
have  interposed,  to  check  the  torrent  of  his  indignant  expostula¬ 
tion,  and  put  a  muzzle,  or  something  like  one,  on  the  terrors  of 
his  style.  Yet  the  bark  was  worse  than  the  bite ;  or  rather, 
there  was  no  bite  at  all.  It  would  be  an  infinitely  worse  mistake 
than  Arnold  ever  fell  into,  were  more  guarded  natures  to  inter¬ 
pret  the  vehemence  of  his  controversial  language  into  bitterness 
or  invective.  For  there  was  no  spleen  of  temper,  or  art  of  rhetoric 
in  it.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  one  of  the  natural  effects  of  his 
being  so  much  in  earnest.  It  belonged  to  the  same  devotion  to 
his  immediate  subject,  and  to  the  same  mobility  and  depth  of 
feeling,  which  (as  is  seen  in  cases  without  number  throughout 
these  Letters)  were  characteristic  of  the  man,  whatever  was  the 
topic — whether  refutation  and  remonstrance,  or  tenderness  and 
tears. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  soundness  and  sobriety  of  some  of 
Arnold’s  opinions  were  disturbed  by  the  intenseness  of  his  reli- 
.gious  feelings,  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak,  a  little  further  on. 
But  at  times  his  mind  was  as  much  thrown  off  its  balance  by  the 
state  of  public  affairs.  From  his  fondness  for  history,  political 
things  had  as  great  a  reality  to  his  mind  as  things  of  private  life ; 
and  the  life  of  a  nation  became  as  distinct  as  that  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual.  What  then  must  have  been  his  dismay,  when  he  saw 
a  roll  of  lamentations,  written  from  within  and  from  without  with 
woe,  hanging  over  the  land  ?  To  his  eye,  the  day  of  the  Lord  was 
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coining — the  termination  of  one  of  the  great  of  the  human 
race,  a  period  of  fearful  visitation,  to  terminate  the  existing  state 
of  things.  Ours  was  a  city  of  destruction — ‘  Too  late  I’  were  the 
words  to  be  affixed  to  every  plan  for  reforming  society  in  Eng¬ 
land.  The  state  of  the  times  was  so  grievous  that  it  really 
pierced  through  all  private  happiness,  and  haunted  him  daily 
like  a  personal  calamity.  He  felt  the  state  of  public  affairs  so 
deeply,  that  he  could  not  bear  either  to  read,  or  hear,  or  speak, 
or  write  about  them.  Only,  if  the  judgment  was  not  now  as 
surely  fixed  as  that  of  Babylon,  he  would  commend  them  to  the 
care  and  deliverance  of  God. — (1839.) 

His  despair  about  the  Church  was  as  exuberant.  His  abhor¬ 
rence  of  the  doctrine  of  the  priesthood  had  been  proportioned  to 
the  earnestness  of  his  desire  for  the  revival  of  the  Curch.  But 
the  Church,  in  his  view  of  it,  was  so  utterly  dead,  that  in  contrast¬ 
ing  Easter-day  and  Whitsunday  as  the  respective  birthdays,  (the 
one,  the  birth-day  of  Christ’s  religion — the  other,  that  of  the 
Christian  church,)  he  celebrated  Easter-day  with  joyful  feelings, 
as  the  birthday  of  a  living  friend — Whitsunday  in  sorrow,  as  the 
birthday  of  one  deceased  ;  and  of  a  friend  so  dear,  to  whom  so 
much  had  been  committed,  and  on  whom  so  many  hopes  had 
rested,  that  it  was  grievous  to  survive.  ‘  W'hen  1  think  of  the 
*  Church,  I  could  sit  down  and  pine  and  die  !’ — (1840.)  No¬ 
thing  at  last  seemed  left  but  to  adjourn  the  idea  of  the  Church 
sine  die  ;  and  to  cling,  not  from  choice  but  necessity,  to  the  Pro¬ 
testant  tendency  of  laying  the  whole  stress  on  the  Christian 
religion. — ( 1 84*2.) 

His  sympathy  with  the  distresses  of  the  lower  orders  ranged 
as  wide.  The  difficulty  of  making  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  coun¬ 
try  what  free  citizens  ought  to  be,  was  one  thing.  Our  mon¬ 
strous  state  of  society,  without  a  parallel  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  was  another.  With  the  French  Revolution — its  causes 
and  effects — before  them,  the  rich  in  England  had  made  them¬ 
selves  and  the  poor  two  orders;  had  put  asunder  those  whom  God 
had  joined,  and  are  now  living  among  a  miserable  and  discon¬ 
tented  population,  whom  they  treat  with  ail  the  haughtiness  and 
indifference  of  slaves — allow  to  be  slaves  in  ignorance,  yet  whom, 
since  they  must  call  them  freemen,  they  cannot  chain  or  watch 
to  prevent  from  rising.  From  accidental  circumstances,  the  con¬ 
dition  of  railway  navigators  and  cotton  operatives  may  look  the 
worst,  and  is  soonest  seen  ;  but  the  evil  exists  in  every  parish 
in  England  ;  and  there  must  be  a  reform  in  the  ways  and  man¬ 
ners  of  every  parish,  to  cure  it.  With  these  social  evils  uncor¬ 
rected,  it  is  wild  to  talk  of  schools  and  churches.  *  No  one 
*  seems  to  me,’  he  observes  in  a  letter  to  his  sister,  *  to  under- 
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‘  stand  our  dangers,  or  at  least  to  speak  them  out  manfully. 

*  One  good  man,  who  sent  a  letter  to  the  Times  the  other  day, 

*  recommends  that  the  clergy  should  preach  subordination  and 
‘  obedience.  I  seriously  say,  God  forbid  they  should  !  For  if 

*  any  earthly  thing  could  ruin  Christianity  in  England,  it  would 
‘  be  this.  If  they  read  Isaiah,  and  Jeremiah,  and  Amos,  and 
‘  Habakkuk,  they  will  find  that  the  prophets,  in  a  similar  state 
‘  of  society  in  Judea,  did  not  preach  Subordination  only  or  chiefly, 

‘  but  they  denounced  Oppression,  and  amassing  overgrown  pro- 

*  perties,  and  grinding  the  labourers  to  the  smallest  possible  pit- 
‘  tance ;  and  they  denounced  the  Jewish  high-church  party  for 

*  countenancing  all  these  iniquities,  and  prophesying  smooth 
‘  things  to  please  the  aristocracy.  If  the  clergy  would  come 

*  forsvard  as  one  man,  from  Cumberland  to  Cornwall,  exhorting 
‘  peaceableness  on  the  one  side,  and  justice  on  the  other,  denoun- 

*  cing  the  high  rents  and  the  game  laws,  and  the  carelessness 
‘  which  keeps  the  poor  ignorant,  and  then  wonders  that  they  are 
‘  brutal,  I  verily  believe  they  might  yet  save  themselves  and  the 
‘state.’ — (^Letter  17.)  On  the  same  principles,  he  summoned 
every  individual,  still  more  every  clergyman,  and  most  of  all, 
every  clergyman  in  a  public  situation,  to  express  publicly  and 
decidedly  their  admiration  of  the  French  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  their  hearty  sympathy  with  a  noble  cause  and  a  noble 
nation.  Unluckily,  in  the  untoward  position  of  the  English 
clergy,  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  answer  such  a  call.  ‘  But 
‘  our  Church  bears,  and  has  ever  borne,  the  marks  of  her  birth. 

‘  'I'he  child  of  Regal  and  Aristocratical  selfishness  and  unprin- 
‘  cipled  tyranny,  she  has  never  dared  to  speak  boldly  to  the 
‘  great ;  but  has  contented  herself  with  lecturing  the  poor. 

‘  “  I  will  speak  of  thy  testimonies,  even  before  Kings,  and  will 
‘  not  be  ashamed,”  is  a  text  which  the  Anglican  church,  as  a 
‘  national  institution,  seems  never  to  have  caught  the  spirit  of. 

‘  Folly,  and  worse  than  folly  is  it,  to  think  that  preaching  what 
‘  are  called  orthodox  doctrines  before  the  great,  is  really  preach- 
‘  ing  to  them  the  gospel.’ — {^Appendix,  371.) 

Nobody  could  be  less  of  a  party  man  (in  the  English  use  of 
the  word)  than  Arnold.  He  called  himself  an  absolute  politi¬ 
cal  Ishmaelite ;  and  felt  not  only  that  our  rival  parties  would 
disown  him ;  but  that,  if  he  had  two  necks,  they  would  possibly 
hang  him  up  by  both.  The  soul  of  his  politics  was  the  duty  of 
development  and  of  progress.  Accordingly,  the  political  feeling 
most  predominant  in  him,  was  a  dread  of  Conservatism,  and  of 
the  violent  reaction  which  must  follow  from  it.  The  dread  was 
grounded  upon  firm  and  eternal  principles :  But  we  cannot  think 
the  consequences  so  imminent  as  to  justify  all  bis  terror.  Ac- 
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cording  to  his  philosophy  of  parties,  the  two  real  parties  in 
human  nature  were,  the  Conservatives,  who  were  always  looking 
backward,  and  who  contented  themselves  wiih  preserving  ex¬ 
isting  things ;  and  the  Advancers,  who  were  always  looking  for¬ 
ward.  Of  these.  Advance  must  be  always  the  true  principle  in 
a  corrupted  world,  and  Christianity  its  most  perfect  form.  Con¬ 
servatism,  on  the  other  hand,  must  be  always  wrong ;  so  tho¬ 
roughly  wrong  in  principle,  that  even  when  a  particular  reform 
might  be  by  no  means  the  best  possible,  yet  it  would  be  good  ;is 
a  triumph  over  Conservatism.  Conservatism  may  be  sometimes 
ultra-democracy,  as  with  Cleon  at  Athens ;  sometimes  aristo¬ 
cracy,  as  in  Rome  and  England.  Advance  may  be  sometimes 
despotism,  (he  instances  Louis  Philippe  and  Guizot,)  sometimes 
aristocracy.  But  it  will  always  keep  its  essential  character 
of  advance ;  will  always  be  taking  off  bonds,  removing  preju¬ 
dices,  altering  what  is  existing.  Conservatism,  therefore,  is  far 
worse  than  Toryism,  if  we  mean  by  Toryism  only  a  fondness 
for  monarchical,  or  even  for  despotic  government.  Under  all 
forms  of  government  it  is  equally  the  enemy  of  all  good.  Yet, 
of  all  its  forms,  aristocracy  was,  he  thought,  the  worst.  As  a 
predominant  element  in  a  government,  whether  it  be  aristocracy 
of  skin,  of  race,  of  wealth,  of  nobility,  or  of  priesthood,  it  was,  to 
his  mind,  the  greatest  source  of  evil  throughout  the  world ;  for 
it  had  been  the  most  universal  and  most  enduring.  ‘  As  1  feel 

*  that  of  the  two  besetting  sins  of  human  nature — selfish  neglect 
‘  and  selfish  agitation — the  former  is  the  more  common,  and  has 

*  in  the  long  run  done  far  more  harm  than  the  latter,  although 
‘  the  outbreaks  of  the  latter,  while  they  last,  are  of  a  far  more 
‘  atrocious  character ;  so  1  have  in  a  manner  vowed  to  myself, 
‘  and  prayed  that,  w'ith  God’s  blessing,  no  excesses  of  popular 

*  wickedness,  though  I  should  be  myself,  as  I  expect,  the  victim 

*  of  them,  no  temporary  evils  produced  hy  revolution,  shall  ever 
‘  make  me  forget  the  wickedness  of  Toryism — of  that  spirit 
‘  which  has,  throughout  the  long  experience  of  ail  history,  conti- 
‘  nually  thwarted  the  cause  of  God  and  goodness.’ — {^Letter  47.) 

He  had  little  sympathy  with  the  *  historical  liberty  ’  which 
grew  out  of  the  system  of  the  middle  ages.  It  was  the  child  of 
accident ;  never  ascended  to  general  principles ;  saw  no  evils  till 
the  time  for  remedying  them  was  past;  and  left  us,  with  the 
Poor  and  the  Church  in  their  present  state — melancholy  proofs 
of  the  folly  of  what  is  called  ‘  letting  well  alone.*  He  poured 
out  his  fears  to  Archbishop  VVhatelv  in  1841.  ‘  If  I  were 

‘  indeed  a  Radical  and  hated  the  Church,  and  longed  for  a 

*  democracy,  I  should  be  jolly  enough,  and  think  that  all  was 
‘  plain  smling  :  but  as  it  is,  I  verily  think,  that  neither  my 
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‘  spirits,  nor  my  occupation,  nor  even  spearing  itself  (one  of  his 
‘  favourite  amusements)  will  enable  me  to  be  cheerful  under  such 
‘an  awful  prospect  of  public  evils!’  Afterwards,  speaking  of 
Peel’s  administration  of  1835,  he  says  :  ‘  The  late  extraordinary 
‘  revolution  has  shown  the  enormous  strength  of  the  aristocracy, 

‘  and  of  the  corrupt  and  low  Tory  party  ;  one  sees  clearly  what 
‘  hard  blows  they  will  not  only  stand,  but  require ;  and  that  the 
‘  fear  of  depressing  them  too  much  is  chimerical.  A  deeper  fear 
‘  is  behind ;  that,  like  the  vermin  on  the  jacket  in  Sylla’s  apo- 
‘  logue,  they  will  stick  so  tight  to  the  form  of  the  constitution, 

‘  that  the  constitution  itself  will  at  last  be  thrown  into  the  fire, 

‘  and  a  military  monarchy  succeed . But  of  one  thing 

‘  I  am  clear,  that  if  ever  this  constitution  be  destroyed,  it  will 
‘  be  only  when  it  ought  to  be  destroyed!  When  evils  long  neglect- 
‘  ed  and  good  long  omitted,  will  have  brought  things  to  such  a 
‘  state,  that  the  constitution  must  fall  to  save  the  commonwealth, 

‘  and  the  Church  of  England  perish  for  the  sake  of  the  Church 
‘  of  Christ.  Search  and  look  whether  you  can  find  that  any 
‘  constitution  was  ever  destroyed  from  within,  by  factions  or 
‘  discontent,  without  its  destruction  having  been,  either  just 
‘  penally  ;  or  necessary,  because  it  could  not  any  longer  answer 
‘  its  proper  purposes.  And  this  ripeness  for  destruction  is  the 
‘  sure  consequence  of  Toryism  and  Conservatism,  or  of  that  base 
‘  system  which,  joining  the  hand  of  a  Reformer  to  the  heart  of  a 
‘  Tory,  reforms  not  upon  principle  but  upon  clamour  ;  and  there- 

*  fore  both  changes  amiss,  and*  preserves  amiss — alike  blind  and 
‘  low-principled  in  what  it  gives  and  what  it  withholds:  Andthere- 
‘  fore  I  would  oppose  to  the  utmost  any  government  predomi- 
‘  nantly  Tory,  much  more  one  exclusively  Tory,  and  most  of  all 

*  a  government  at  once  exclusively  Tory  in  heart,  and  in  word 
‘  and  action  simulating  reform.  Conceive  the  Duke  of  Ormond 
‘  and  Bolingbroke,  and  Atterbury  and  Sir  W.  Wyndham,  in- 
‘  trusted  with  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  Settlement.’ — 
{Letter  82.) 

Again,  eighteen  months  later,  when  the  Whigs  had  returned 
to  power.  ‘  We  are  threatened  by  a  most  unprincipled  system 
‘  of  agitation — the  Tories  actually  doing  their  best  to  Jacobinize 
‘  the  poor,  in  the  hope  of  turning  an  outbreak  against  the  Whig 
‘  government  to  their  own  advantage.’  .  .  .  .  ‘  It  is  non- 

*  sense  to  talk  of  its  being  a  struggle  between  the  aristocracy  and 
‘  the  people  ;  if  it  were  so,  it  would  be  over  in  a  week,  provided 
‘  they  mean  by  the  aristocracy  the  House  of  Lords.  It  is  really 
‘  a  great  contest  between  the  adherents  of  two  great  principles, 
‘  that  of  preserving  and  that  of  improving :  and  he  must  have 
‘  studied  history  to  very  little  purpose,  who  does  not  know  that. 
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‘  in  common  circumstances,  the  former  party  is  always  the  most 
‘  numerous  and  the  strongest.  It  gets  occasionally  overpowered, 

‘  when  it  has  had  rope  enough  given  it  to  hang  itself ;  that  is, 

‘  when  it  has  carried  its  favourite  conservatism  to  such  a  height, 

*  that  the  mass  of  unreformed  evil  becomes  unendurable,  and  then 

*  there  comes  a  grand  reform.  But,  that  grand  reform  once 
‘  effected,  the  conservative  instinct  again  regains  its  ascendency, 

*  and  goes  on  upon  another  lease :  And  so  it  will  ever  do,  unless 
‘  some  rare  circumstance  enables  a  thoroughly  enlightened 
‘  government  to  remain  long  in  power:  And  as  such  government 
‘  cannot  rely  on  being  popular — for  reform  of  evil  in  the  abstract 
‘  is  gall  and  wormwood  alike  to  men’s  indolence,  and  love  of 
‘  what  they  are  used  to,  as  to  their  propensities  for  jobbing — so 
‘  it  is  only  accident  or  despotism  that  can  keep  it  on  its  legs. 

*  This  is  the  secret  of  the  Tory  reaction ;  because  men  are  all 
‘  Tories  by  nature  when  they  are  tolerably  well  off ;  and  it  is 
‘  only  some  monstrous  injustice  or  insult  to  themselves,  or  some 
‘  atrocious  cruelty,  or  some  great  reverses  of  fortune,  that  ever 
‘  make  them  otherwise.  Now  I  cannot  foresee  any  question 
‘  likely  to  arise,  on  which  the  government  can  strongly  interest^ 

*  the  public  mind  in  England  in  their  favour.  Certainly  it  will 
‘  not  be  on  the  Irish  Church  or  Corporation  questions,  because 
‘  the  English  people  do  not  care  about  Ireland,  nor,  to  say  truth, 

‘  about  any  people’s  rights  except  their  own :  And  then  there  is  the 
‘  whole  fanatical  feeling  against  the  government — and  fanaticism 
‘  is  a  far  stronger  feeling  than  the  love  of  justice,  when  the  wrong 
‘  is  done  not  to  ourselves,  but  to  our  neighbour.  Therefore,  I 
‘  think  that,  as  it  always  has  been,  the  Reformers  will  be  beaten 
‘  by  the  Conservatives;  and  then  the  Conservatives  will  again  go 
‘  on  coiling  the  rope  round  their  own  necks,  till,  in  twenty  years 
‘  time,  there  will  be  another,  not  reform  I  fear,  but  convulsion. 

‘  For,  though  the  Reformers  are  a  weak  party,  the  Destructives 
‘  are  not  so ;  and  all  evils,  whether  arising  from  accident,  or  folly, 

‘  or  misgovernment,  serve  their  purpose.’ — {Letter  128.) 

We  believe  all  this  to  be  as  true  in  principle  as  the  Gospel. 
But  we  trust  in  God  for  a  better  issue.  The  danger  is  begin- 
ing  to  be  a  ftU  danger.  It  was  not  the  Duke  of  Wellington  or 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  he  thought,  would  do  the  harm  ;  but  the 
base  party  which  they  would  bring  in  their  train.  The  head, 
however,  for  once,  seems  likely  to  be  master  of  the  tail.  And 
the  tail  of  lords,  country  gentlemen,  and  clergymen,  of  whom 
he  was  afraid,  is  by  this  time  ten  times  more  apprehensive  of 
its  head  than  Arnold  was  himself.  Besides,  good  men  are 
stirring  themselves  without  regard  to  party.  Above  all,  a  juster 
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feeling  about  Ireland  is  making  way.  O’Connell  has  created  it. 
We  hope  he  will  not  destroy  it. 

School  anxieties  disturbed  him  at  times  more  keenly  even 
than  political  speculations.  He  went  to  Rugby,  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance,  with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  difficulties  of  the  case,  and 
with  a  stronger  impression  of  the  ‘  wickedness  of  young  boys  ’ 
than  our  own  experience  would  warrant.  The  management  of 
them,  however,  had  all  the  interest,  he  said,  of  a  great  game  of 
chess — with  living  creatures  for  pawns  and  pieces,  and  your  ad¬ 
versary,  in  plain  English,  the  devil ;  who  truly  played  a  very 
tough  game,  and  was  very  hard  to  beat,  (18.30.)  Still,  in  spite 
of  the  interest,  or  by  reason  of  it,  his  heart  often  sank  within  him 
— wearied  out  by  the  exceeding  unpoeticalness  of  boys,  (on 
which  account,  we  suppose,  he  considered  showing  them  moun¬ 
tains  ‘  a  great  point  in  education,’)  and  by  their  low  average  of 
capacity ;  by  their  growing  childishness — which  he  did  not  know 
what  to  ascribe  to,  except  to  the  growing  number  of  exciting 
books  of  amusement,  Pickwick,  Bentley’s  Miscellanies,  &c. ;  by 
the  weaknesses  of  mediocrity  and  dulness — weaknesses  far  more 
perilous  in  youth  than  the  temptations  of  intellect ;  by  that  care¬ 
less  unimpressiveness,  which  beat  him  all  to  pieces ;  by  the  pure 
cowardice  of  the  neutral  and  undecided,  (the  great  majority,)  who 
swam  with  the  stream,  and  took  part  with  evil  on  any  trial.  When 
the  trials  came,  he  was  so  sickened  by  them  as  to  leel  it  hard  not 
to  throw  up  the  cards  in  despair,  and  upset  the  table.  The  naked¬ 
ness  of  boy  nature  made  it  easy  for  him  to  understand,  on  these 
occasions,  how  there  could  not  be  found  so  many  as  ten  righteous 
in  a  whole  city.  Nevertheless,  it  was  not  in  his  nature  to  give  way. 
At  the  cheering  sight  of  the  few  good,  he  stuck  to  the  ship  again, 
and  had  another  good  try  at  getting  her  about.  But  all  his 
moral  courage  could  not  prevent  him  from  exclaiming — ‘  If  this 
‘  goes  on,  it  will  end  either  my  life  at  Rugby — or  my  life  alto- 
‘  gether.  ...  1  look  round  the  school,  and  feel  how  utterly  beyond 
‘  human  power  is  the  turning  any  single  human  heart  to  God. 
‘  Some  heed  and  some  heed  not,  with  the  same  outward  means. 
‘  I  have  many  delightful  proofs  that  those  who  have  been  here, 
‘  have  found,  at  any  rate,  no  such  evil  as  to  prevent  their  serv- 
‘  ing  God  in  after  life;  and  some,  I  trust,  have  derived  good 
‘  from  Rugby.  But  the  evil  is  great  and  abounding,  1  well 
‘  know ;  and  it  is  very  fearful  to  think  that  it  may  to  some  be 
‘  irreparable  ruin.’ — (^Letter  221,  1840.) 

This  is,  by  no  means,  an  encouraging  picture  of  a  public  school. 
Yet  it  is  the  picture  as  drawn  by  Arnold ;  and  it  describes  the 
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6tate  of  things  in  what  he  is  universally  admitted  to  have  made  the 
most  moral  and  religious  school  in  England.  There  had  been 
some  favourable  circumstances  from  the  beginning.  On  his  first 
coming,  in  18*29,  he  characterizes  his  new  pupils  (the  sons  of 
quieter  parents  from  the  midland  counties)  as  having  far  less 
and  more  than  the  boys  of  any  other  school  he  ever  knew  ; 

and  ‘  thus  were  more  open  to  instruction,  and  had  less  repug- 
*  nance  to  be  good  because  their  master  wished  them  to  be  so.’ 
Did  he  afterwards  darken  the  colouring,  in  his  despondency  ?  Or, 
is  his  latter  picture  (the  fruits  of  his  long  experience)  to  be  taken 
for  a  true  account  of  the  school,  as  represented  by  the  majority  ? 
In  this  case,  must  not  the  reward  of  Arnold’s  singular  capacity  and 
zeal  be  understood  to  have  been  confined,  after  all,  to  a  certain 
number  of  eminent  exceptions,  whom  it  would  be  a  gross  delu¬ 
sion  to  designate  as  the  school  ? 

Some  people’s  tears  lie  nearer  their  eyes  than  those  of  others. 
Arnold’s  tenderness  was  in  his  heart.  'I'he  gushing  affection  of 
that  brave,  and  innocent,  and  trusting  heart,  was  surely  worth 
the  having :  Yet  so  lightly  was  it  held  by  some  to  whom  he  felt 
most  warmly,  so  sorely  was  he  tried  by  their  estrangemerit,  so 
lowly  did  he  humble  himself  before  them  for  the  recovery  of  their 
love,  that  many  of  the  Letters  in  which  he  touches  upon  these 
failing  friendships,  are  the  saddest  in  the  book.  To  think  of 
Arnold  having  to  complain  of  men  who,  on  account  of  his  opi¬ 
nions,  had  behaved  towards  him  just  as  they  might  have  done 
(being  kind-hearted  and  affectionate  men)  if  he  had  committed 
some  great  crime,  which  rendered  respect  or  friendship  impossible, 
thqugh  old  kindness  might  still  survive  it ! 

We  must  give  one  or  two  of  these  letters.  His  temper,  sense, 
and  kindliness,  nowhere  appear  to  more  advantage. 

‘  It  grieves  me  to  be  so  parted  as  I  am  from  so  many  men  with  whom 
I  was  once  intimate.  I  feel  and  speak  very  strongly  against  their  party, 
but  I  always  consider  the  party  as  a  mere  abstraction  of  its  peculiar 
character  as  a  party,  and  as  such  I  think  it  detestable ;  but  take  any  in¬ 
dividual  member  of  it,  and  his  character  is  made  up  of  many  other  ele¬ 
ments  than  the  mere  peculiarities  of  bis  party.  He  may  be  kind-hearted, 
sensible  on  many  subjects,  sincere,  and  a  good  Christian,  and  therefore  I 
may  love  and  respect  him,  though  his  party  as  such — that  is,  the  pecu¬ 
liar  views  which  constitute  the  bond  of  union  amongst  its  members — I 
think  to  be  most  utterly  at  variance  with  Christianity.  But  I  daresay 
many  people,  bearing  and  reading  my  strong  condemnations  of  Tones 
and  Newmanites,  think  that  I  feel  very  bitterly  against  all  who  belong 
to  those  parties ;  whereas,  unless  they  are  merely  Tories  and  Newman¬ 
ites,  I  feel  no  dislike  to  them ;  and  in  many  instances  love  and  value 
them  exceedingly.’ — {Letter  142.) 
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So,  in  a  letter  to  Mr  Justice  Coleridge — 

‘  My  dear  Friend, — I  know  and  feel  the  many  great  faults  of  my  life 
and  practice,  and  grieve  more  than  I  can  say  not  to  have  more  inter¬ 
course  with  those  friends  who  used  to  reprove  me,  I  think  to  my  great 
benefit — I  am  sure,  without  ever  giving  me  offence.  But  I  cannot  allow 
that  those  opinions,  which  I  earnestly  believe,  after  many  years’  thought 
and  study,  to  be  entirely  according  to  Christ’s  mind,  and  must  tending 
to  His  glory,  and  the  good  of  His  church,  shall  be  summarily  called  here¬ 
tical  ;  and  it  is  something  of  a  trial  to  be  taxed  with  perverting  my  boys’ 
religious  principles,  when  1  am  labouring,  though  most  imperfectly,  to 
lead  them  to  Christ  in  true  and  devoted  faith ;  and  when  1  hold  all  the 
scholarship  that  ever  man  had,  to  be  infinitely  worthless  in  comparison 
with  even  a  very  humble  degree  of  spiritual  advancement.  And  1  think 
that  I  have  seen  iny  work  in  some  instances  blessed ;  not,  1  trust,  to 
make  me  proud  of  it,  or  think  that  I  have  any  thing  to  be  satisfied  with, 
yet  so  far  as  to  make  it  very  painful  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  enemy  by 
those  whose  master  I  would  serve  as  heartily,  and  whom,  if  I  dare  say 
it,  I  love  with  as  sincere  an  affection  as  they  do.’ — (^Letter  92.) 

Again — 

*  I  suppose  it  is  that  men’s  individual  constitution  of  mind  determines 
them  greatly,  when  great  questions  are  brought  to  a  clear  issue.  You 
have  often  accused  me  of  not  enough  valuing  the  Church  of  England — 
the  very  charge  which  I  should  now  be  inclined  to  retort  against  you. 
And  in  both  instances  the  charge  would  have  a  true  foundation.  View¬ 
ing  the  Church  of  England  as  connected  with  the  Stuart  kings,  and  as 
opposing  the  “good  old  cause,”  1  bear  it  no  affection:  viewing  it  as  a 
great  reformed  institution,  and  as  proclaiming  the  king’s  supremacy,  and 
utterly  denying  the  binding  authority  of  general  councils,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  priestly  mediation,  you  perhaps  would  feel  less  attached  to  it  than 
I  am.  For,  after  all,  those  di^erences  in  men’s  minds  which  we  express, 
when  exemplified  in  English  politics  by  the  terms  Whig  and  Tory,  are 
very  deep  and  comprehensive  ;  and  1  should  much  like  to  be  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  a  formula  which  would  express  them  in  their  most  abstract  shape. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  the  great  fundamental  diflerence  between  think¬ 
ing  men  ;  but  yet  it  is  certain  that  each  of  these  two  great  divisions  of 
mankind  apprehends  a  truth  strongly  ;  and  the  kingdom  of  God  will,  1 
8U[)pose,  show  us  the  perfect  reconciling  of  the  truth  held  by  each.  I  think 
that,  in  opinion,  you  will  probably  draw  more  and  more  towards  Keble, 
and  be  removed  further  and  further  from  me;  but  1  have  a  most  entire 
confidence  that  this,  in  our  case,  will  not  affect  our  mutual  friendship, 
as,  to  my  grief  unspeakable,  it  has  between  old  Keble  and  me ;  because  1 
do  not  think  that  you  will  ever  lose  the  consciousness  of  the  fact,  that 
the  two  great  divisions  of  which  I  spoke  are  certainly  not  synonymous 
with  the  division  between  good  and  evil ;  that  some  of  the  best  and 
wisest  of  mortal  men  are  to  be  found  with  each  ;  nay,  that  He  who  is  our 
perfect  example,  unites  in  Himself,  and  sanctions  the  truth's  most  loved, 
and  the  spirit  most  sympathized  in  by  each ;  wherefore  I  do  not  think 
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that  either  is  justified  in  denouncing  the  other  altogether,  or  renouncing 
friendship  with  it.’ — {Letter  249.) 

‘  I  agree  with  you  as  to  the  general  principle,  that  Oxford  elections 
should  not  he  decided  on  party  gronnds.  But  then  this  Newmanistn 
appears  to  me  like  none  of  the  old  parties  of  our  youth,  Whig  and  Tory, 
High  Church  and  Low  Church  ;  and  it  is  our  estimate  of  this,  I  am 
afraid,  which  is  the  great  difference  between  us.  I  do  nf»t  know,  and 
am  almost  afraid  to  ask,  how  far  you  go  along  with  them  ;  and  yet,  if 
you  go  along  with  them  further  than  I  think,  I  am  unconsciously  saying 
things  which  would  he  unkind.  Only  I  am  sure  that,  morally,  you  are 
not,  and  cannot  he,  what  some  of  them  are ;  and  I  never  look  upon  our 
differences  as  by  any  possibility  diminishing  my  love  for  you.  My  fear, 
from  my  experience  in  other  cases,  would  have  been,  that  it  would  affect 
your  love  for  me,  had  it  not  been  for  that  delightful  letter  of  yours  just 
before  I  went  abroad,  for  which  I  cannot  enough  thank  you.’ — {Letter 
262,  note.) 

So  far  from  being  no  admirer  of  superiorities,  lie  was  a  veiy 
great  one :  holding  nil  admirari  to  be  the  devil’s  text,  not  merely 
for  boys,  but  men.  Only,  in  the  case  of  all  superiorities  he  must 
first  satisfy  himself  that  the  superiority  was  real.  In  the  same 
way,  the  Church  would  not  have  had  a  more  enthusiastic  and 
more  submissive  son,  had  he  but  found  a  Church  in  esse,  which 
he  could  believe  to  fulfil  its  true  conditions.  As  it  was,  (in  con¬ 
formity  to  his  high  notions  of  law,  and  the  social  bond,  and  cano¬ 
nical  obedience,)  he  taught  his  children  the  catechisms  of  the 
Church,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  referred  himself  to  his 
Bishop  in  doubtful  cases.  But  admiration  for  ‘  our  dear  mo- 
*  ther,  the  Panther — the  mere  mock  queen  of  a  divided  herd’ — 
was  more  than  he  could  promise.  Where  superiority  and  admira¬ 
tion  were  in  question,  he  would  not  give  in  his  adhesion  blindfold. 
In  theology  he  was  not  able  to  recognise  any  such  superiority  in 
the  early  fathers,  or,  subsequently,  any  such  consensus  ecclesiee  as 
could  supply  its  place.  Of  English  divines  (with  the  exception 
of  Hooker  and  Butler)  he  thought  indifferently  :  both  from  not 
finding  among  them  a  really  great  man;  and  from  there  appear¬ 
ing  in  them  all  ‘  a  want  of  believing  or  disbelieving  any  thing 
‘  because  it  was  true  or  false.’ — {Letter  1*29.) 

With  regard  to  Roman  history,  schoolboy  scholars  will  be 
startled  at  the  irreverence  which  he  proclaims  towards  the  clas¬ 
sical  names  of  Polybius  and  Livy.  The  first  is  a  dull  geogra¬ 
pher,  and  an  overrated  military  historian.  ’Phe  last  is  a  drunken 
helot,  showing  us  what  history  ought  not  to  be ;  so  uniformly 
careless,  as  to  make  the  Punic  war  as  hard  in  the  writing  as 
the  fighting.  Besides,  the  times  of  which  he  writes  were  so 
uninteresting,  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  a  particle  of  spirit  out  of 
his  many  gallons  of  va]»id  water.  The  Greek  tragedians  he 
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also  considered  greatly  overrated.  Second-rate  Latin  poets,  like 
Tibullus  and  Propertius,  he  threw  overboard  entirely.  ‘  I  do 
‘  really  think,  that  examiners  incur  a  serious  responsibility  who 
‘  encourage  the  reading  of  these  books.  Of  all  useless  reading, 

‘  surely  the  reading  of  indifferent  poets  is  most  useless.’  Non¬ 
reading  men  may  be  glad  to  hear,  that  books  in  general  have 
been  written  aforetime  with  such  narrow  views  and  imper¬ 
fect  knowledge,  as  to  leave  the  whole  thing  to  be  done  over 
again.  But  we  have  got  out  of  the  wood  at  last.  For  it  is  the 
immense  step,  which  our  generation  has  made  in  critical  sagacity, 
which  prevented  Arnold  from  ever  feeling  satisfied,  while  read¬ 
ing  the  writings  of  a  former  age,  that  he  got  to  the  bottom  of  a 
question. — {Letter 

These  dicta  pile  up,  it  must  be  allowed,  a  formidable  heap  of 
proscribed  heads  at  the  feet  of  one  triumvir.  The  standard  of 
literary  excellence  which  they  evince  is  certainly  rather  high. 
Nevertheless,  as  regards  his  contemporaries,  he  was,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  as  much  under  the  influence  of  different  per¬ 
sons  in  succession,  as  could  possibly  be  the  case  with  any  man 
who  means  also  to  keep  the  privilege  of  thinking  for  himself. 
Of  these,  he  has  given  us  one  or  two  lists,  which  we  commend 
to  the  curious.  If  he  was  always  sufficiently  indulgent  to  the 
literary  merit  of  his  adversaries ;  the  bias  of  personal  attachment 
secured,  and  more  than  secured,  his  friends.  We  cannot  help 
setting  down  a  good  deal  of  his  excessive  admiration  for  Samuel 
Coleridge  to  the  account  of  his  friendship  with  the  nephew. 
And  Archbishop  Whately  and  M,  Bunsen  will  think  themselves 
no  losers  by  the  exchange,  on  their  accepting  as  evidence  of  bis 
affection,  whatever  deduction  their  modesty  may  oblige  them  to 
make  from  the  pride  of  place,  which  he  has  assigned  to  them  above 
their  fellow-men.  We  will  not  trespass  on  the  happiness  of  a  family, 
of  which  Arnold  was  the  husband  and  the  father.  It  is  pictured  in 
many  sweet  domestic  scenes ;  and  it  reverentially  looked  back  as 
well  as  forward.  He  took  along  with  him,  wherever  he  removed, 
shoots  of  a  willow-tree  from  Slattwoods,  his  father’s  home  ;  and 
he  has  piously  recorded  his  deep  sense  of  the  blessings  that 
came  to  him  by  his  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  a  house  which 
God  had  evidently  blessed. 

If  their  ‘  dear  old  friend  ’  were  right  in  telling  them  that  hap¬ 
piness  consisted  » Arnold  might  feel  as  certain  in  his 
own  case,  as  in  that  of  Archbishop  Whately,  that  he  should  have 
enough  of  that.  But  we  have  greater  confidence  in  his  own 
prescription,  such  as  he  drew  it  up  for. his  nephew  in  1832,  on 
nis  marriage.  ‘  The  most  certain  softeners  of  a  man’s  moral 
‘  skin  and  sweetness  of  his  blood  are,  I  am  sure,  domestic  inter- 
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‘  course  in  a  happy  marriage,  and  intercourse  with  the  poor.  It 
‘  is  very  hard,  1  imagine,  in  our  present  state  of  society,  to  keep 

*  up  intercourse  with  God  without  one  or  both  of  these  aids  to 
‘  foster  it.  Romantic  and  fantastic  indolence  was  the  fault  of 
‘  other  times  and  other  countries  :  here  I  crave  more  and  more 
‘  every  day  to  find  men  unfevered  by  the  constant  excitement  of 
‘  the  world,  whether  literary,  political,  commercial,  or  fashionable ; 

*  men  who,  while  they  are  alive  to  all  that  is  around  them,  feel  also 
‘  Who  is  above  them.  1  would  give  more  than  I  can  say  if  your 
‘  Useful  Knowledge  Society  Committee  had  this  last  feeling,  as 

*  strongly  as  they  have  the  other  purely  and  beneficently.  I  care 
‘  not  for  one  party  or  the  other ;  but  I  do  care  for  the  country,  and 
‘  for  interests  even  more  precious  than  that  of  the  country,  which 
‘  the  present  disordered  state  of  the  human  mind  seems  tlireaten- 

*  ing.  I  hope  we  may  both  manage  to  live  in  peace  with  our  fami- 
‘  lies  in  the  land  of  our  fathers,  without  crossing  the  Atlantic.’ 

Arnold’s  quiet  home,  on  whichever  side  of  the  Atlantic,  was  a 
port  of  refuge,  in  which  he  would  have  felt  it  criminal  prema¬ 
turely  to  take  his  rest.  The  impracticability  of  his  favourite 
opinions,  or  (what  is  much  the  same)  the  impossibility  of  con¬ 
vincing  other  people  that  they  were  practicable,  made  it  difficult 
for  him  to  find  a  way  of  contributing  to  any  good,  except  what 
he  could  do  alone.  As  early  as  1832,  we  find  him  complain¬ 
ing  to  Archbishop  Whately  of  his  loneliness  from  without.  ‘  I 
‘  have  no  man  like-minded  with  me  :  none  with  whom  I  can  cor- 
‘  dially  sympathize.’  Every  succeeding  year,  as  the  necessity 
of  his  own  nature  and  of  the  times  made  him,  more  and  more,  a 
.public  man,  so  his  sense  of  the  hopelessness  of  labouring  in  the 
public  service  to  any  useful  purpose  without  co-operation,  and 
of  its  being  at  least  equally  hopeless  that  he  should  obtain  co¬ 
operation  on  his  own  terms,  must  have  become  more  and  more 
painful.  ‘  Many  men,  with  whom  I  once  agreed,  have  been 
‘  scared  in  these  later  days ;  and  have,  as  I  think,  allowed  their 
‘  fears  to  drive  them  to  the  wrong  quarter  for  relief.  I  could 
‘  tell  you  readily  enough  with  what  parties  I  disagreed — namely, 
‘  with  all.  My  own  TO.uCrarM  rfXo;  I  shall  never  see  fulfilled : 
‘  and,  what  is  the  least  bad,  1  hardly  know'.’ — 

(1838.)  In  the  concluding  words  of  this  passage  lies  the  key 
to  Arnold’s  principal  practical  infirmity.  When  what  might 
have  been  hypothetically  best — best  in  vacuo — was  clearly  un¬ 
attainable,  he  could  not  always  bring  himself  gracefully  to  sub¬ 
mit,  and  look  out  for  what  was  second-best;  for  what  indeed 
alone  was  possible  to  be  done,  in  consequence  of  the  friction 
and  the  resistance  from  other  minds.  His  hand  faltered, 
as  though  he  were  setting  it  to  positive  evil,  when  his  heart 
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turned  back  to  his  ideal  good.  In  all  transactions  which  touch¬ 
ed  upon  his  scheme  of  ‘  Christian  Politics,*  his  conduct  was 
maiked  with  this  infirmity.  His  hypothesis  was  the  Christian 
hypothesis ;  and  he  would  entertain  no  other.  To  take  away 
from  the  universities  their  sectarian  reproach,  and  nationalize 
them  by  the  free  admission  of  Dissenters,  was  among  the  wishes 
nearest  his  heart.  In  case  of  the  public  being  unprepared  for  a 
measure  of  comprehension  so  extensive,  he  was  equally  desirous 
of  impressing  a  Christian  character  on  any  such  institutions  as 
the  sectarian  exclusiveness  of  the  universities  might  call  into 
existence.  With  this  latter  view  he  had  joined  the  London 
University.  On  being  unable  to  introduce  a  religious  exami¬ 
nation  into  its  degrees,  all  its  other  advantages  could  not  com¬ 
pensate  for  this  one  omission,  and  he  retired.  Others,  he  said, 
might  naturally  think  most  of  the  good  which  the  university 
would  do ;  but  he  was  estopped  from  taking  part  in  the  good, 
as  he  should  have  wished  to  do,  because,  to  his  apprehension,  it 
would  be  bought  too  dearly.  The  necessity  of  retiring  ‘  was 
‘  one  of  the  greatest  disappointments  he  ever  met  with.’  And 
he  never  took  a  step  which  we  regretted  more.  But  it  belonged 
to  his  system.  On  the  same  principles,  he  was  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  perpetual  exclusion  of  all  non-Christians  from 
all  public  offices  and  trusts ;  and  would  have  even  added  a  more 
definite  Christian  declaration  to  the  Bishop  of  Exeter’s  amend¬ 
ment  on  the  Marriage  bill. 

Notwithstanding  a  life  of  disappointment  and  discouragement, 
Arnold  would  not  quit  the  field.  The  more  he  stood  alone,  the 
more  eagerly  he  continued  to  look  around  him  on  every  side 
for  light  and  help.  He  entered  into  correspondence  with  Car¬ 
lyle,  in  the  hope  that  the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution 
might  read  for  him  our  own  most  Sphinx-like  riddle,  ‘  which, 
‘  if  not  read  truly,  will  most  surely  destroy  us  all.’  He  took 
counsel  with  Mr  James  Marshall,  a  not  less  zealous,  but  more 
practical  adviser.  He  was  constantly  suggesting  magazines  or 
societies  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  was  every  where  ready 
with  his  purse  and  his  pen  and  his  invaluable  time.  A  letter 
from  Fox  How,  January  1840,  describes  his  feelings  : — ‘  W'e 
‘  are  going  to  leave  this  place,  if  all  be  well,  on  Monday ; 
*  and  I  confess  that  it  makes  me  rather  sad  to  see  the  pre- 
‘  parations  for  our  departure ;  for  it  is  like  going  out  of  a  very 
‘  quiet  cove  into  a  very  rough  sea ;  and  I  am  every  year 
‘  approaching  nearer  to  that  time  of  life  when  rest  is  more  wel- 
‘  come  than  exertion.  Yet,  when  I  think  of  what  is  at  stake  on 
‘  that  rough  sea,  I  feel  that  I  have  no  right  to  lie  in  harbour 
‘  idly ;  and  indeed  1  do  yearn  more  than  1  can  say,  to  be  able  to 
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‘  render  some  service,  where  service  is  so  greatly  needed.  It  is 
‘  when  1  indulge  such  wishes  most  keenly,  and  only  then,  that 
‘  strong  political  differences  between  my  friends  and  myself  are 
‘  really  painful ;  because  I  feel,  that  not  only  could  we  not  act 
‘  together,  but  there  would  be  no  sympathy  the  moment  I  were 
‘  to  express  any  thing  beyond  a  general  sense  of  anxiety  and 
‘  apprehension,  in  which  1  suppose  all  good  m»-n  must  share.’ 

In  the  same  spirit,  that  time  twelve  months,  he  writes  to  M. 
Bunsen  just  as  he  was  again  leaving  Fox  How  for  Rugby. 

‘  Truly,  the  gathering  of  the  nations  to  battle,  is  more  and 
‘  more  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jerusalem  ;  not  in  the  sense  in 
‘  which  our  fanatics  look  at  the  war  in  Syria  as  likely  to  lead 
‘  to  the  fulfilment  of  prophecy  in  their  view  of  it,  but  because 
‘  political  questions  more  and  more  show  that  the  Church  ques- 
‘  tion  lies  at  the  root  of  them.  It  is  Niebuhr’s  true  doctrine,  that 
‘  1517  must  precede  16t'8,  and  so  that  fora  better  than  1G88, 
‘there  needs  a  better  than  even  1517.  Some  of  the  Oxford 
‘  men  now  commonly  revile  Luther  as  a  bold  bad  man  ;  how 
*  surely  would  they  have  reviled  Paul !  how  z  alously  would 
‘  they  have  joined  in  stoning  Stephen  !  true  children  of  those 
‘  who  slew  the  propliets — not  the  less  so  because  they  with  ido- 
‘  latrous  reverence  build  their  sepulchres.  But  I  must  stop; 

‘  for  the  sun  is  shining  on  the  valley,  now  quite  cleared  of  snow, 

‘  and  I  must  go  round  and  take  a  farewell  look  at  the  trees,  and 
‘  the  river,  and  the  mountains  ;  ere  '■^feror  exul  in  oltum,” — into 
‘  the  wide  and  troubled  sea  of  life’s  business,  from  which  this 
‘  is  so  sweet  a  haven.  But  “  rise  and  let  us  be  doing,”  is  a  so- 
lemn  call,  which  should  for  ever  reconcile  us  to  break  off  our 
‘  luxurious  sleep.’ — {Letter  242.) 

Notwithstanding  all  his  cares  and  agitations,  Arnold  led,  on 
the  whole,  a  most  happy  life.  It  could  not  be  otherwise  with 
such  a  nature.  He  would,  however,  have  been  happier,  probably, 
if  he  had  remained  a  layman.  Milton  tells  us  that  he  was  himself 
designed  for  the  church  ;  when,  on  perceiving  that  to  take  orders 
he  must  subscribe  himself  slave,  he  stopped  in  time.  Whatever 
difficulties  Arnold  had  to  encounter,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but 
he  mastered  them  conscientiously.  But  as  he  mastered  them  in 
his  own  way,  and  by  the  working  of  his  own  mind,  he  had  no 
party,  in  case  of  any  difficulty,  upon  whom  he  could  fall  back, 
who  would  sympathize  wiih  his  feelings,  or  have  an  interest  in 
his  defence.  Admitting  his  orthodoxy  to  have  been  above  all 
question,  his  opinions  on  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  of  Kng- 
land,  and  of  all  that  wanted  doing  in  it  to  make  it  fit  for  its 
vocation,  made  his  membership  with  it  as  essentially  a  false 
position  (though  in  an  honest  sense)  as  if  he  had  disbelieved  half 
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its  Articles.  In  proportion  to  his  honesty  and  frankness,  he  was 
certain  to  be  disliked ;  and  (however  stoutly  he  might  bear  up 
against  it)  was  as  certain  of  being  in  trouble.  The  unpopularity 
his  professional  isolation  brought  upon  him,  we  have  already 
spoken  of.  It  must  have  been  an  equal  drawback  from  his  happU 
ness.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  that  it  should  have  been  other¬ 
wise.  His  controversial  tendencies  aggravated  the  peril  of  the  ex¬ 
periment.  For  as  nobody  can  be  in  love  and  be  wise,  nobody 
can  be  in  controversy  and  at  the  same  time  happy.  Nevertheless, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Arnold  was  a  gladiator  in  grain. 
Although  he  had  never  put  a  black  coat  on,  he  probably  would 
have  jumped  down  into  the  polemical  arena  as  readily  as  Milton. 
In  longing  for  the  theological  chair  at  Oxford,  (if  the  Whigs 
should  summon  courage  and  make  Hampden  a  bishop,)  he  cheer¬ 
ed  himself  with  the  hope,  that  *  his  spirit  of  pugnaciousness  would 
‘  rejoice  in  fighting  out  the  battle  with  the  Judaisers,  as  it  were 
‘  ill  a  saw-pit.’  Nor  was  it  argumentativeness  only.  He  had 
this  further  likeness  to  Milton.  He  consecrated  his  eagerness 
for  conflict  by  the  b  lief,  that  he  too  had  a  testimony  to  deliver, 
which  he  must  speak  or  die.  All  this  is  true.  Yet  the  turbid 
atmosphere  is  tliere.  And  society  has  darts  to  fling,  against 
which  the  hide  of  a  rhinoceros  is  no  defence. 

Arnold’s  Religion  was  at  once  attractive  and  commanding.  W’e 
never  recollect  a  religious  life  which  so  much  affected  us  ;  which, 
while  reading  it,  we  wished  so  much  to  make  our  own  ;  revol¬ 
ving  which,  we  can  so  little  justify  ourselves  that  it  should  not 
be  so.  He  was  not  afraid  of  the  name  of  rationalist.  He  would 
trust  no  man  who  had  turned  fanatic.  He  forcibly  reproved  the 
tyranny  of  opposing  faith  to  reason.  Yet  in  any  case,  in 
which  his  Christian  affections  could  possibly  be  moved,  there 
was  a  great  chance  of  his  not  allowing  sufficient  weight  to  other 
considerations ;  and,  accordingly,  of  their  preventing  him  from 
seeing  the  case  in  all  its  lights  and  bearings,  and  of  properly 
judging  it  as  a  whole. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  private  or  public.  Private  cases  must 
turn  upon  the  question,  whether  the  subject  is  one  which  will 
be  best  determined  and  expounded,  as  the  case  may  be,  upon 
grounds  of  its  own — or  by  a  distinct  and  controlling  reference  to 
Religion.  The  public  cases  will  generally  involve  a  further 
question — What  is  the  best  manner  in  which  a  state  can  dis¬ 
charge  its  highest  duties  to  its  members,  of  all  ranks  and  all 
opinions,  as  intellectual  and  moral  beings  ?  We  must  remember 
that,  in  the  first  case,  there  is  some  danger  to  ourselves  in  apply¬ 
ing  too  positively  and  universally  a  Religious  test,  even  in  the 
secret  and  solitary  silence  of  our  own  hearts.  As  long  as  our 
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natures  go  along  with  an  endeavour  to  Christianize  every  thought 
and  feeling,  all  will  be  well.  But,  the  moment  the  truth  and  modes¬ 
ty  of  nature  are  overstepped,  the  mischiefs  of  superstition  and  fana¬ 
ticism  begin — or  those  of  hypocrisy  and  self-delusion,  which  some 
people  may  think  as  bad,  or  worse.  The  same  dangers  belong, 
of  course,  to  religious  tests  when  applied  to  others;  but  in  a  still 
greater  degree :  For  a  test  is,  in  this  case,  necessarily  external 
only  ;  while  it  has  the  further  characteristic  evil  of  recognizing  a 
principle,  which,  in  all  times  and  climes,  has  been  the  cause  or 
pretext  not  only  of  religious  persecution,  but  of  exclusions  and 
degradations,  civil  and  political.  We  think  of  religious  tests  as 
Arnold  thought  of  tradition  : — ‘  If  you  let  in  but  one  little  finger 
‘  of  it,  you  will  have  in  the  whole  monster — horns,  and  tail  and 

Arnold  assumed  it,  as  a  first  truth,  that  in  all  voluntary  moral 
actions,  there  could  be  no  distinction  between  civil  acts  and 
religious  acts,  between  things  secular  and  things  spiritual.  And 
yet  to  say,  in  the  ordinary  meaning  of  the  words,  that  every 
voluntary  moral  action,  to  a  Christian,  must  be  spiritual  as 
well  as  secular,  is  surely  a  hard  saying.  Such  a  maxim  can 
only  have  proceeded  from  an  excess  of  religious  feeling'^  and 
in  its  logical  consetjuences,  it  led  him  to  conclusions  against 
which  we  should  strongly  protest.  It  will  be  a  verity  or 
a  fallacy  according  to  the  application  of  it.  Let  us  see  how 
Arnold  applied  it.  On  passing  from  the  death-bed  of  one  of 
the  boys  into  the  school-room,  he  was  so  troubled  at  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  two  scenes,  that,  in  addition  to  the  general 
prayer  before  the  whole  school,  he  introduced  a  special  one  for 
the  sixth  form,  with  the  observation,  ‘  That  if  their  work  were 
‘  made  really  a  religious  work,  the  transition  to  it  from  a  death- 
‘  bed  would  be  slight.’  Is  this  so  ?  Can  it  be  a  true  interpre¬ 
tation  of  human  nature,  or  of  God’s  w'ord,  that  we  ought  to  go 
about  our  ordinary  business,  and  stand  by  the  bed  of  a  dying 
friend,  with  almost  the  same  feelings?  It  is  scarcely  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  Epictetus  and  La  Trappe ;  scarcely  that  of  the  Qua¬ 
kers — to  whom  Arnold  paid  the  well-earned  compliment,  of 
being  nobly  distinguished  from  the  multitude  of  fanatics,  by 
seizing  the  true  point  of  Christian  advancement  in  the  regula¬ 
tion  of  their  daily  lives.  It  is  certainly  not  the  lesson  we  should 
have  drawn  from  Christ  at  the  grave  of  Lazarus. 

But  even  the  general  proposition — in  what  reasonable  sense  can 
it  be  true  that  all  our  works  should  be  made  religious  works  ? 
Whether  a  proper  sense  of  Christian  obligation  may  be  satisfied 
by  its  co-operating  with  the  rest  of  our  nature,  according  to  circum¬ 
stances,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  sense  of  moral  obligation  does, 
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or  whether  it  must  be  infused  into  every  specific  act  and  motive, 
is  not  a  question  to  be  arbitrarily  settled  in  favour  of  the  last  aU 
teriiative,  by  direct  assumption.  Otherwise,  we  necessarily  sin  in 
all  those  thoughts  and  actions  for  which  the  common  moral  in¬ 
stincts  of  our  nature  are  sufficient  motives,  unless  we  shall  have 
spiritualized  them  simultaneously  by  a  conscious  reference  of 
them  to  God.  We  think  that  Arnold  himself  has  given  the 
proper  answer  to  any  such  requirement  {^Letter  18b)  in  another 
place.  He  has  elsewhere  remarked  on  the  fearful  way  in  which  we 
live,  as  it  were,  out  of  God’s  atmosphere  ;  not  keeping  that  con¬ 
stant  consciousness  of  His  reality  which,  he  conceived,  we  ought 
to  have,  and  which  should  make  Him  more  manifest  to  our  souls, 
than  the  Schekinah  was  to  the  eyes  of  the  Israelites.  But  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  that,  if  Arnold  had  heated  the  furnace  hotter,  he  would  have 
been  better  qualified  for  any  of  the  duties  for  which  man  can  be 
imagined  to  be  here?  Admitting,  from  his  very  peculiar  nature, 
he  might  have  made  the  experiment  with  impunity,  we  are  not 
the  less  certain  that,  for  ordinary  persons,  the  attempt  to  carry  it 
out  would  give  us  a  hundred  hypocrites,  madmen,  or  fanatics,  for 
every  Christian  of  the  kind  that  he  himself  could  have  cared  to 
see. 

On  the  fullest  consideration  we  can  give  the  subject,  another 
of  Arnold's  applications  of  this  first  truth  is  almost  as  question¬ 
able.  He  declares,  that  the  study  of  history  and  mural  philoso¬ 
phy,  if  not  based  on  Christianity,  must  be  Antichristian,  (^Letters, 

1 36,  131),  146,  written  during  his  discussions  on  the  London 
University ;)  and  that  their  views  of  life  must  be  so  different, 
as  to  make  it  impossible  to  instruct  Jews,  Mahomedans,  Hindoos, 
and  Benthamites,  together  with  Christians,  in  moral  science, 
{Letter  103.)  But  the  historian  ought  to  write  in  the  same 
spirit  in  which  the  student  ought  to  study.  To  look,  then,  at 
histories.  We  agree  that  Gibbon’s  history  is  Antichristian. 
As  far  as  it  is  so,  it  is  false  and  offensive.  By  his  imperfect 
representation  of  the  importance  of  Christianity,  as  one  of  the 
peculiar  elements  in  our  civilization,  he  has  left  an  enormous 
chasm  to  be  filled  up  in  the  history  of  modern  Europe.  We  can 
easily  conceive,  also,  that  a  life  of  Christ  might  be  written  in  a 
tone  so  purely  historical — a  neutrality  so  pregnant  with  indiffe¬ 
rence — as  to  deserve  the  character  of  Antichristian.  But 
beyond  this  we  cannot  go.  *  The  historical  tone,’  to  which 
Arnold  objected  in  the  case  of  a  life  of  Christ,  we  should  have 
understood,  ex  vi  termini,  to  be  the  proper  tone  in  ordinary  his¬ 
tory.  And  thus  Arnold  himself  practically  treated  it.  For, 
although  one  of  his  reasons  for  engaging  on  the  Roman  history 
was,  in  order  to  prevent  the  subject  from  being  taken  up  by 
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some  one  who  mi^ht  not  write  it  like  a  Christian,  yet,  so  little 
is  the  historical  tune  of  his  work  aifected  by  this  specific  object, 
that  we  have  heard  the  difference  between  the  spirit  of  his  ser¬ 
mons  and  the  spirit  of  his  history  gravely  stated  as  a  disgrace¬ 
ful  and  irreconcilable  contradiction.  We  thought  the  charge  a 
most  absurd  one;  but  it  would  cease  to  be  absurd  were  the  purely 
historical  tone  of  a  general  history  really  Antichristian.  In  that 
case,  we  must  be  prepared  to  go  the  whole  length  of  Foster’s 
essay  on  the  aversion  of  men  of  taste  to  evangelical  religion.  On 
any  such  supposition,  Arnold  would  find  it  as  hard  to  justify  his 
passion  for  Greek  and  Latin,  and  his  profession  of  a  classical 
teacher,  as  his  Homan  History — or  his  appeal  from  the  evil 
habits  of  his  school,  to  its  great  and  noble  scenes.  ‘  How  can  I 
‘  go  on  with  my  Homan  iiistory  ?  There,  all  is  noble  and 
‘  high-minded.  Here,  1  find  nothing  but  the  reverse.’ 

Arnold’s  favourite  historians  were  'I'hucydides  and  Tacitus, 
Niebuhr  and  Carlyle.  This  could  not  possibly  have  been  the 
case  if  he  had  considered  them  Antichristian.  And  yet  to  men¬ 
tion  only  the  example  of  Niebuhr,  if  it  were  necessary  for  a 
good  history  that  it  should  be  based  on  Cbristianity,  Arnold 
would,  in  this  case,  have  seen  at  once  in  Niebuhr’s  hislorj^,  with¬ 
out  being  obliged  to  wait  for  the  further  evidence  of  a  personal 
interview  with  him,  the  groundlessness  of  the  charge  of  scep¬ 
ticism  which  hud  been  brought  against  him.  For  our  part,  we 
do  not  know  the  persons,  to  whose  consummate  wisdom  we 
would  dare  commit  the  composition  of  Providential  histories, 
and  histories  on  Christian  principles.  We  should  dread  let¬ 
ting  loose  a  class  of  writers  more  likely  than  any  others  to 
bring  both  Providence  and  Christianity  into  contempt:  And, 
the  most  we  could  hope  in  behalf  of  their  readers,  would  be, 
that  they  might  have  the  same  cause  for  gratitude  with  one  of 
the  officers  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  who,  after  attending 
the  sermons  at  St  iMury’s  for  many  years,  thanked  God  he 
was  a  Christian  still. 

However,  we  would  rather  have  Histories  written  upon  Christian 
principles,  than  systems  of  Morals  based  on  Christianity; — a 
pretty  specimen  of  which  we  lately  noticed  in  the  ‘  Christian 
‘  Morals’  of  Mr  Sewell.  There  is,  we  are  firmly  persuaded, 
a  science  of  morals  dependent  upon  the  constitution  of  man, 
{natura  ad  summuni  perducta,)  and  therefore  universal,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  dilfereiit  standards  of  merit  which,  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent,  have  occasionally  prevailed  in  a  few  cases.  As 
such,  it  was  cultivated,  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries,  upon 
its  own  proper  grounds,  and  independent  of  religion.  After 
the  revelation  of  Christianity,  it  continued  to  be  cultivated,  as 
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before,  as  a  distinct  science  ;  whicli  Christianity  did  not  super¬ 
sede  or  abrogate,  only  add  to  and  complete.  This  is  the  almost 
unanimous  doctrine  of  our  truly  great  writers.  Indeed,  this  was 
the  view  taken  of  it  during  that  long  period  in  which  morality 
was  only  treated  of  in  treatises  of  theology.  Aquinas,  *  the 

*  moral  master  of  Christendom  for  three  centuries,  laid  the 
‘  grounds  of  duty  solely  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  in  thewell-bc- 

*  ing  of  society.’ — (Mackintosh.)  In  this  sense,  too.  Dr  Reynold 
Peacock,  (the  Erasmus  of  the  fifteenth  century,)  writing  against 
the  ‘  Bible-meii,’ or  Lollards,  expressly  affirmed,  that  ‘  Scrip- 
‘  ture  does  not  contain  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  grounding  or 
‘  supporting  of  moral  virtues ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  not  properly 
‘  the  foundation  on  which  they  stand.’ — (Lewis’s  Life  of  Peacock^ 
p.  47.)  A  proposition  which  he  supports  by  distributing  all  the 
different  conclusions  of  written  truths  according  to  their  appro¬ 
priate  roots  and  evidences — very  much  as  Hooker  afterwards,  in 
the  two  first  books  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  founded  his 
answer  to  the  successors  of  the  Lollards,  on  the  necessary  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  different  kinds  of  Laws,  and  on  their  respective' 
force,  according  to  their  kind.  Even  writers  with  the  opinions 
of  Jeremy  Taylor,  (who  held,  no  doubt,  that  morality  proceed¬ 
ed  directly  from  the  will  of  God,  independent  of  all  moral  dis¬ 
tinctions,)  admit  that  there  are  some  rules  which,  being  propor¬ 
tionable  to  our  nature,  will  not  be  abrogated,  while  our  nature 
remains  the  same. 

With  regard  to  the  Christian  revelation  itself,  we  do  not 
need  the  Mahomedan  contempt  for  miracles,  or  the  Mesmerist’s 
confusion  of  them  by  the  exercise  of  his  mysterious  powers,  to 
learn  that,  from  the  nature  of  things,  its  proof  must  depend  in 
a  great  degree  upon  internal  evidence.  But  proof  by  internal 
evidence  supposes  the  pre-existence  of  an  intellectual  and  moral 
nature,  by  its  conformity  to  which  the  probability  of  the  revela¬ 
tion  is  to  be  tried.  It  follows  therefore,  that,  to  this  extent,  our 
moral  nature  and  its  ordinances  cannot  be  conceived  to  be  depen¬ 
dent  upon  revelation ;  but  revelation  must  be  primarily  dependent 
upon  them.  For  obvious  reasons,  the  innovations  of  any  religion, 
true  or  false,  upon  the  law  of  nature,  as  above  explained,  must 
oscillate  witliin  very  narrow  limits.  W  hether  we  regard,  with 
Hooker,  the  revelation  of  what  he  calls  our  Supernatural  duties 
as  the  peculiar  object  of  Christianity ;  or,  with  Chalmers,  the 
dispersion  of  the  obscurity  which  the  theology  of  nature  and  of 
conscience  had  left  over  our  future  hopes  and  destinies — in  either 
case,  the  great  basis  of  natural  morality  remaining  equally  un¬ 
changed,  Divinity,  so  considered,  has  our  salvation  for  its  object : 
and  looks  to  our  moral  nature  only  as  far  as  it  is  a  condition  of 
vou.  Lxxxi,  NO.  cLxm,  r 
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acceptance.  By  insisting  on  these  conditions,  it  strengthens  with 
its  awful  sanctions  our  systems  of  human  morality  at  the  very 
point  at  which  they  are  weakest.  To  the  ordinary  run  of  people, 
these  sanctions  are  indispensable  :  and  though  the  noblest  minds 
are,  in  this  sense,  the  least  in  want  of  them,  yet  none  can  be  so 
noble  as  not  to  be  the  better  and  the  happier  for  their  aid. 

We  are  well  convinced,  that  a  philosopher  calm  and  sensible 
as  Locke,  may  find  in  the  New  Testament  so  perfect  a  collection 
of  moral  rules,  as  to  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  reducing  them 
into  form  and  system.  In  other  words,  we  are  satisfied  that  the 
deductions  of  a  sound  philosophy  will  coincide  with  the  teaching 
of  the  Scripture,  rightly  understood.  The  truth  of  this  is  made 
out,  more  or  less,  we  should.hope,  every  Sunday  all  over  Christen¬ 
dom.  But  there  can  be  no  better  philosophical  proof  of  it,  than 
what  is  given  in  an  excellent  book  on  Human  Motives  by  Arnold's 
brother-in-law,  Mr  Penrose.  If  we  are  to  go  further  than  this — 
if  morals  are  to  be  based  on  Christianity,  and  not  Christianity  on 
morals,  another  diflBculty  immediately  crosses  our  path.  We  shall 
want  an  interpreter  of  Scripture  of  a  very  different  description 
from  any  one  who  has  yet  appeared.  Of  course,  the  authenticity 
of  the  canonical  books  must  be  first  settled  beyond  all  dispute. 
There  ought  to  be  no  doubt  about  the  book  of  Daniel ;  which 
Arnold  believed  *  to  be  most  certainly  a  very  late  work  of  the 

*  Maccabees.’ — {Letter  196.)  None  about  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews ;  which  Arnold  at  one  time  suspected  to  have  been 
written  later  than  the  Apostolical  age ;  though  he  latterly  ‘  in- 
‘  dined  to  the  belief,  that  it  might  have  been  written,  not  merely 

*  under  the  guidance  of  St  Paul,  but  by  the  Apostle  himself.' — 
(Vol.  ii.  p.  133.)  Supposing  the  scriptural  canon  to  be  settled — 
how  is  it  to  be  construed  ?  In  rude  uncritical  times,  the  authority 
of  Scripture  has  been  too  often  honestly  relied  on  for  too  much 
guilt  and  folly,  not  to  make  us  shrink  from  taking  it  nakedly  as 
a  guide ;  almost  as  much  as  from  opening  it  at  random  for  a  sortes 
Virgiliance  text. 

What  we  are  to  expect  in  our  more  critical  age,  we  may  con¬ 
jecture  from  Arnold’s  intimations.  He  was  himself  converted  to 
popular  political  opinions  by  the  Old  Testament  and  St  James. 
In  a  letter  to  Augustus  Hare,  (his  English  Bunsen,)  he  sends  him 
to  the  same  teacher.  ‘  You  will  be  struck,  I  think,  with  the 

*  close  resemblance  of  our  own  state  to  that  of  the  Jews  ;  while 
‘  the  state  of  the  Greek  churches,  to  whom  St  Paul  wrote,  is 
‘  wholly  different.  Unluckily,  our  evangelicals  read  St  Paul  more 
‘  than  any  other  part  of  Scripture ;  and  think  very  little  of  con- 
‘  suiting  those  parts  of  the  Scriptures  which  are  addressed  to 
‘  persons  circumstanced  most  like  ourselves.’  What  a  door  has 
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he  not  thrown  open  on  this  question  of  questions,  *  The  True 
Use  of  Scripture,’  (^Letter  29,)  in  his  Essay  on  Interpretation  ; 
the  most  important,  in  his  own  view  of  it,  of  all  his  writings.  In 
the  first  place,  it  requires  of  us  a  competent  philological  and 
historical  interpretation,  that  we  may  be  able  to  separate  th^ 
human  element  from  the  divine.  In  the  next,  it  expects  us  to 
be  endowed  with  a  competent  historical  sagacity,  that  we  may 
be  able  to  apply  the  peculiar  meaning  of  events  and  passages  to 
our  own  times  and  to  different  stages  of  civilization.  We  may 
well  ask  who  is  sufficient  for  these  things  ?  or  who  can  foresee 
the  changes  which  must  follow  ?  Arnold  was  aware  of  the  re¬ 
volution  in  divinity,  which  opening  the  question  of  universal 
inspiration  must  of  itself  produce.  He  enquires  of  Mr  Justice 
Coleridge,  ‘  Have  you  seen  your  uncle’s  Letters  on  Inspiration, 

‘  which  I  believe  are  to  be  published?  They  are  well  fitted  to 
‘  break  ground  in  the  approaches  to  that  momentous  question, 

<  which  involves  in  it  so  great  a  shock  to  existing  notions  ;  the 
‘  greatest,  probably,  that  has  ever  been  given,  since  the  disco- 
‘  very  of  the  falsehood  of  the  Pope’s  infallibility.  Yet  it  must 
*  come,  and  will  end,  in  spite  of  the  fears  and  clamours  of  the 
‘  weak  and  bigoted,  in  the  higher  exalting  and  more  sure  esta- 
‘  blishing  of  Christian  truth.’  This  may  be  very  true  at  last : 
But  meantime,  while  the  problems  of  inspiration  and  interpre¬ 
tation  are  working  out,  surely  the  proper  basis  of  morality  ought 
not  to  be  left  at  large.  Is  it  a  thing  which  can  afford  to  wait 
for,  or  to  vary  with,  the  obscure,  equivocal,  and  fluctuating  an¬ 
swers  that  must  precede  the  termination  of  debates,  of  which,  if 
we  once  suppose  them  fairly  launched,  no  man  living  can  hope 
to  see  the  end  ? 

Arnold’s  public  life  was  of  two  parts,  and  had  two  objects. 
One  was  his  school — ‘  our  great  self,’  as  he  personified  it  to  the 
boys — binding  himself  and  them  together  by  its  social  bond. 
Of  this  responsibility  he  was  in  the  full  possession  and  discharge. 
It  was  for  years  his  daily  bread.  ‘  In  the  common  sense  of  the 
‘  term,  I  can  truly  say  I  live  for  the  school.’  The  other — the 
formation  of  a  visible  and  living  Church — was  a  splendid  vision. 
It  lay  before  him  in  prospect ;  it  occupied  him  in  preparation. 
‘  The  “  idea  ”  of  my  life  to  which  I  think  every  thought  of  my 
‘  mind  more  or  less  tends,  is  the  perfecting  the  “  idea  ”  of  the 
‘  Edward  the  Sixth  Reformers — the  constructing  a  truly  national 
‘  and  Christian  Church,  and  a  truly  national  and  Christian  system 
‘  of  education.’ — {Letter  97.)  His  first  work  he  had  almost  done 
with,  at  his  death.  He  had  shown  all  that  can  be  made  of  a 
public  school.  Concerning  the  last,  we  must  reserve  our  obser¬ 
vations  till  we  have  time  to  notice  his  ‘  Fragment  on  the  Church,’ 
just  published.  He  would  have  been  at  liberty  erelong  to  have 
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devoted  to  it  his  collected  powers  ;  for  this  was  the  noble  task  to 
■which  he  was  looking  forward  in  his  dying  declaration,  as  the 
great  work  which  he  had  yet  in  hand. 

There  have  been  few  great  men  among  schoolmasters.  We 
have  even  heard  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  having  asked  somebody, 
whether  he  had  ever  known  a  dominie  who  was  not  a  fool.  In 
case  the  story  of  Dr  Busby  not  allowing  Charles  the  Second  to 
walk  before  him  in  the  presence  of  his  boys  was  any  thing  but  a 
jest,  the  mighty  pedagogue  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  no 
exception.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  something  so  truly  great 
and  almost  heroic  about  Arnold,  in  relation  to  his  school  as  in 
every  thing  else,  that  we  cannot  but  feel  that  every  dominie  in 
England  owes  him  a  lasting  debt,  and  every  parent  too.  If  the 
old  bravuras  about  the  dignity  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  the  more 
than  parental  duties  to  which  his  office  pledges  him,  are  no 
longer  commonplaces,  we  have  to  thank  Arnold  for  it,  who  made 
them  by  his  example  a  living  fact. 

We  well  remember  his  going  to  Rugby ;  and  one  of  the  first 
scholars  in  England  mourning  over  it — saying  he  was  gone  to 
galvanize  a  dead  jackass  !  When  it  came  into  his  hands,  it  was 
the  lowest  and  most  Boeotian  of  English  schools  :  In  the' course 
of  a  few  years,  he  placed  it  at  the  top.  Although  he  had  little 
turn  for  Latin  verses,  and  the  showy  foppery  of  classicalism,  it 
soon  became  as  distinguished  at  the  Universities  as  any  other 
for  its  scholarship ;  while  Dr  Moberley  tells  us,  it  was  above 
them  all  by  the  higher  lessons  of  manly  training,  which  nobody 
before  Arnold  had  had  the  thought,  or  at  least  the  art,  of  teach¬ 
ing  boys. 

•Of  course,  Arnold’s  influence,  as  a  schoolmaster,  was  princi¬ 
pally  seen  at  Rugby  itself.  He  found  it  brick,  and  he  left  it 
marble;  or  something  as  much  resembling  marble  as  could  be 
made  out  of  the  materials  by  the  most  perfect  workmanship.  But 
the  general  effect  of  his  experiment,  even  as  carried  out  by  him¬ 
self  at  Rugby,  fell  far  short  of  the  magnificent  predictions  of  Dr 
Hawkins.  His  enthusiastic  friend  had  boldly  prophesied  on  his 
election,  that  he  would  change  the  face  of  education  through  all 
the  public  schools  of  England.  Nothing  is  said  of  the  nature  of 
the  anticipated  changes.  In  point  of  fact,  we  are  afraid  that 
our  schools  still  remain  (one  and  all)  at  their  old  intellectual 
standard,  or  very  little  better.  A  Parliamentary  return  of  all 
that  is  taught  at  Eton  during  ten  years  of  pupilage  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century — what  books  are  read  even  at  the  head  of  the 
school,  beyond  Ovid,  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Homer — ought  (if 
any  thing  can)  to  surprise  the  public  into  some  uneasiness 
on  the  subject.  Arnold,  himself,  sought  to  calm  the  appre¬ 
hensions  of  Mr  Justice  Coleridge,  (a  true  friend  to  him  from 
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first  to  last,  and  in  all  weathers,)  by  assuring  him  that  he  need 
not  fear  his  reforming  furiously.  He  apparently  never  meditated 
any  alteration  in  the  character,  form,  and  substance  of  the  course 
of  reading  through  which  every  English  gentleman,  by  one  of 
the  general  fictions  in  which  society  indulges,  is  supposed  to 
pass.  Among  all  the  variations  he  tried  at  Rugby,  we  are  not 
aware  of  his  having  attempted  in  this  respect  any  thing  further 
than  a  more  general  diffusion  of  habits  of  industry  throughout 
the  school  at  large,  and  a  considerable  extension  of  the  range  of 
studies. 

Of  these  two  novelties,  the  one  which  he  had  most  at  heart  was 
that  of  raising  the  industry  and  learning  of  the  common  mass 
above  the  low  level,  at  which,  in  most  schools,  it  is  left  to  lie — 
as  low  almost,  to  all  useful  purposes,  as  the  uninstructed,  unvar¬ 
nished  ignorance,  out  of  doors.  Instead  of  making  pets  of  a  few 
Ovidian  versifiers  of  longs  and  shorts,  the  ‘  plodders  ’  (who  for 
the  most  part  meet  with  so  little  encouragement)  were  distin- 

fuished  by  his  favour.  Speaking  of  one  boy,  remarkable  for 
is  power  of  moral  effort,  and  for  little  else,  he  said  of  him  he 
could  stand  cap  in  hand  before  him.  And  he  singled  out  another 
for  still  greater  honour  on  account  of  similar  gifts — making  him 
the  subject  of,  perhaps,  the  only  personal  allusion  he  ever  made 
in  one  of  his  chapel  sermons.  As  Arnold’s  love  of  history  had 
only  taught  him  to  appreciate  more  highly  and  more  truly  the 
present  age,  in  the  breadth  and  character  of  its  great  move¬ 
ments,  he  would  gladly  have  done  something  towards  breaking 
up  the  hacknied  formularies  of  school  learning.  Veteran  peda¬ 
gogues  will  start  at  reading  of  his  distress  for  a  good  Latin 
book ;  and  of  his  wish,  accordingly,  for  a  cheap  edition  of 
Bacon’s  ‘  Instauratio  Magna.’  ‘  1  would  make  it  useful,  even 
‘  in  point  of  Latinity,  by  setting  the  fellows  to  correct  the 
‘  style  where  it  is  cumbrous  or  incorrect.’  It  may  surprise 
some  of  them  still  more,  to  find  him  taking  his  sixth  form 
through  ‘  Barante’s  Tableau  of  French  Literature  in  the  eight- 
‘  eentn  century;’  and  longing  to  mix  up  Dante  and  Goethe 
now  and  then  with  Greek  tragedians  and  Horace.  These  ten¬ 
tative  desires  are  quite  consistent  with  the  conviction  which  he 
ultimately  professed,  (than  which  nothing  can  be  truer,)  that 
extent  of  acquisition  is  a  very  subordinate  object  in  education, 
to  cultivation  of  the  taste  and  exercise  of  the  understanding. 

But  it  was  not  for  the  sake  of  reforming  schoolbooks  that  Ar¬ 
nold  had  left  the  leisure  and  independence  of  private  pupils.  The 
sense  of  duty  which  brought  him  to  Rugby,  arose  directly  out 
of  his  Religious  feelings.  He  came  not  so  much  a  reformer,  as  a 
Missionary  for  the  firesides  and  the  homes  of  England — to  preach 
the  gospel  unto  boys,  by  almost  the  only  way  in  which  boys 
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will  learn  it.  He  had  long  entertained  a  strong  opinion  that 
there  were  noble  elements  in  our  public  school  system  ;  and  that 
much  more  might  be  done  with  it  than  had  yet  been  done — in 
removing  what  was  faulty,  and  in  enlarging  the  capabilities  for 
good.  His  hope  of  effecting  this  depended  on  the  practicability  of 
making  a  public  school  a  place  of  Christian  education.  The  rea¬ 
sonableness  and  moderation  of  his  expectations  were,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  an  excellent  corrective  of  his  zeal.  His  object  (he  said) 
was  to  form  Christian  men.  For  Christian  boys,  he  supposed, 
he  could  scarcely  hope  to  make ;  from  the  necessity  of  tolerating 
among  them  a  low  state  of  morals  in  many  respects — as  had  been 
the  case,  on  a  larger  scale,  in  what  he  considered  the  boyhood 
of  the  human  race.  He  regarded,  for  instance,  Mahomedanism, 
six  hundred  years  after  Christ,  as  justifying  the  wisdom  of  God 
in  Judaism :  by  proving  that  the  Eastern  man  could  yet  bear  no¬ 
thing  more  perfect.  His  anticipations  on  the  possibility  of  Chris¬ 
tianizing  boys  were  kept  down  by  similar  considerations.  ‘  Of 

*  my  success  in  introducing  a  religious  principle  into  education, 

*  I  must  be  doubtful.  It  is  my  most  earnest  wish,  and  I  pray 
^  God  that  it  may  be  my  constant  labour  and  prayer.  But  to  do 

*  this  would  be  to  succeed  beyond  my  hopes ;  it  would  be  a  hap- 

*  piness  so  great  that  I  think  the  world  could  yield  me  nothing 

*  comparable  to  it.  To  do  it,  however  imperfectly,  would  far 

*  more  than  repay  twenty  years  of  labour  and  anxiety.’ 

Imperfect,  indeed,  was  his  success  in  bringing  into  obedience 

*  the  unstable  sea  of  boy  nature,’  as  the  anguish  of  his  com¬ 
plaints  so  sorrowfully  records.  How  humbly  and  tremblingly 
ne  reflected  on  the  subject,  we  have  already  seen.  And  so  far  was 
he  from  leaving  behind  him  a  positive  testimony  in  favour  of 
public  schools,  that  he  always  shrank  from  the  responsibility 
of  advising  any  body  to  send  a  son  to  one.  In  the  midst  of  his 
triumphs,  and  to  the  last,  only  venturing  to  say  of  them,  (as  he 
said  of  the  universities,)  that,  where  public  education  answered, 
it  was  the  best.  ‘  I  am  a  coward  about  schools,  (he  writes,)  and 
‘  yet  I  have  not  the  satisfaction  of  being  a  coward  xard  rr^oaletgiv ; 

*  for  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  trials  of  a  school  are  useful 

*  to  a  boy’s  after  character,  and  thus  I  dread  not  to  expose  my 
‘  boys  to  it :  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  immediate  effect  of 

*  it  is  so  ugly,  that,  like  washing  one’s  hands  with  earth,  one 
‘  shrinks  from  dirtying  them  so  grievously  in  the  first  stage  of 
‘  the  process.’  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  had  been  very  soon  acknow¬ 
ledged,  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other,  that  he  was  com¬ 
paratively  successful  to  a  great  extent :  and  wdien  he  was  roused, 
by  the  malignity  of  adversaries  and  by  the  timidity  of  friends,  to 
do  justice  to  his  efforts,  he  looked  up,  and  encouraged  his  Rugby 
colleagues  by  one  of  his  proud  historical  recollections.  ‘  In  the 
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‘execution  of  our  own’  ideas,  ‘  we  have  enough  to  do;  and 
‘  enough  always  to  hinder  us  from  being  satisfied  with  ourselves. 

‘  But  when  we  are  attacked,  we  have  some  right  to  answer 
‘  with  Scipio,  who,  scorning  to  reply  to  a  charge  of  corruption, 

‘  said,  “  Hoc  die  cum  Hannibale  bene  et  feliciter  pugnavi.” 

‘  We  have  done  enough  good,  and  undone  enough  evil,  to  allow 
‘  us  to  hold  our  assailants  cheap.’ 

The  interval  between  childhood  and  manhood  is  an  intractable 
period  at  best ;  a  state  of  transition — where  the  several  elements 
of  our  mixed  nature  exist,  for  the  time,  in  unfavourable  pro¬ 
portions.  The  shepherd’s  wish  in  the  ‘  Winter’s  Tale’  has 
found  an  echo  in  the,  bosom  of  many  a  schoolmaster.  ‘  1  would 
‘  there  were  no  age  between  ten  and  three-and-twenty ;  or  that 
‘  youth  would  sleep  out  the  rest.’  Most  youth,  however,  object 
to  taking  out  their  holiday  time  in  sleep ;  and  the  risks  of  their 
waking  to  ill  are  seriously  aggravated,  when  they  are  brought 
together  in  great  numbers.  There  then  springs  up  the  evil, 
which  Arnold  considered  the  characteristic  vice  of  a  public 
school.  The  boys  feel  themselves  strong  enough  to  set  up 
among  themselves  an  impertum  in  imperio — a  public  opinion  of 
their  own :  and  the  whole  current  of  this  opinion  runs  in  one 
direction — that  of  encouraging  each  other  in  supporting  the  prin¬ 
ciples  natural  to  their  age,  in  opposition  to  the  principles  and 
authority  of  their  elders. 

To  whatever  degree  Arnold  succeeded  in  combating  this  and 
other  evils,  little  of  his  success  was  owing  to  any  rules.  He 
discouraged  the  sending  boys  to  a  public  school  under  ten  years 
old.  He  limited  the  number  within  a  manageable  extent.  He 
proclaimed  it  to  be  the  first,  second,  and  third  duty  of  a  school¬ 
master,  to  get  rid  of  unpromising  subjects — that  is,  of  subjects 
whom  a  system  of  comparative  self-government  clearly  does  not 
suit — such  boys,  for  instance,  as  ought  to  be  almost  exclusively 
with  older  people,  instead  of  being  with  persons  of  their  own 
age.  But  the  specialty  on  which  he  principally  relied,  was  an 
extension  of  the  practice  with  which  he  had  been  well  familiar¬ 
ized  when  at  Winchester — that  of  entrusting  the  praepostors, 
or  the  seniors  of  the  school,  with  a  certain  amount  of  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority.  The  low  principles  of  conductjwhich 
are  natural  to  boys,  become  intolerable  as  soon  as  the  animal 
part  of  a  school  pulls  down  its  intellectual  and  moral  standard 
below  a  certain  point.  This,  he  thought,  was  to  be  prevented, 
if  at  all,  by  using  the  upper  class  as  a  recognised  authority — 
an  intermediate  power  between  the  master  and  the  body  at  large 
— sufficiently  near  to  both,  to  receive  from  the  one,  and  transmit 
to  the  other,  an  influence  which  the  master  cannot  convey  direct 
to  the  whole,;  and,  least  of  all,  to  those  very  individuals  who 
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need  it  most.  Arnold’s  reliance  on  this  instrument  was  so  en¬ 
tire,  that  he  told  the  sixth  form  in  one  of  his  last  addresses  : — 

‘  When  I  have  confidence  in  the  Sixth,  there  is  no  post  in  Eng- 

*  land  which  I  would  exchange  for  this.  But  if  they  do  not  sup- 

*  port  me,  I  must  go.’  The  theory  is  a  captivating  one ;  and 
Arnold’s  evidence  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  decisive  in  favour  of  its 
effectiveness.  But  we  cannot  help  having  grave  suspicions  on 
the  possibility  of  so  thoroughly  weeding  a  school  of  its  bad 
subjects,  as  to  make  the  sixth  form  always,  or  even  usually, 
worthy  of  the  confidence  with  which  the  theory  invests  it.  After 
all,  suppose  the  sixth  form  to  be  made  as  good  as  Arnold  could 
make  it — What  then  ?  How  far  does  his  experience  warrant  us 
to  entertain  a  hope  that  the  mass  will  be  magnetized  and  pene¬ 
trated  with  higher  infiuences,  either  through  the  medium  of  the 
upper  classes,  or  through  any  other  means? 

Among  these  means  one  remains,  which  Arnold’s  modesty  has 
not  allowed  him  to  particularize,  which,  nevertheless,  he  turned 
to  marvellous  account.  We  mean  the  School  Chapel.  On  the 
chaplaincy  falling  vacant,  he  claimed  its  duties  without  its  salary, 
as  properly  pertaining  to  the  office  of  head  master.  To  most 
schoolboys  Sunday  had  been,  from  time  immemorial,  a  ^ay  lost. 
Arnold  made  it  the  most  impressive  day  in  the  week.  But  he 
made  it  so,  by  having  first  so  far  breathed  into  their  weekday 
life  the  breath  of  thoughtfulness  and  affection,  that  they  saw  in 
his  Sunday  ministrations  only  the  ‘  graver  face  of  love,’ — that 
love  which  characterized  their  daily  intercourse — graver,  yet  the 
same.  He  always  addressed  himself  in  his  sermons  to  their  par¬ 
ticular  condition,  as  far  as  he  could  decipher  it.  ‘  I  never  like 
*'  preaching  any  where  else  so  well,’  he  said ;  ‘  for  one’s  boys  are 

*  even  more  than  a  parish,  inasmuch  as  one  knows  more  of  them 

*  all  individually  than  can  easily  be  the  case  in  a  parish,  and  has 
‘  a  double  authority  over  them,  temporal  as  well  as  spiritual.’ 
In  this  manner  he  was  able  to  use  the  pulpit  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
municating  with  them  all  upon  their  real  habits,  wants,  and 
failings,  with  the  same  warmth  and  sympathy  as  if  he  had  been 
speaking  with  them  individually  in  private — only  rising  into  a 
more  solemn  and  affecting  tone.  Mr  Stanley  bears  witness  fo 
the  effect  of  his  sermons  at  the  moment  of  delivery,  upon  all  but 
the  very  youngest.  What  a  contrast  between  the  listening 
looks  of  Arnold’s  scholars,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  and  the  list¬ 
less  looks  of  most  schoolboys  at  their  respective  places  of  wor¬ 
ship  !  Take,  by  way  of  example,  some  seven  hundred  young 
Etonians,  decorously  sitting  out  the  routine  discourses  of  an 
Eton  fellow,  a  stranger  to  his  congregation,  preaching  in  his 
turn  !  Nevertheless,  the  precedent  is  not  to  be  followed  rashly. 
Arnold  the  schoolmaster  and  Arnold  the  preacher  were  not  only 
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one  and  the  same  person,  but  he  was  equally  admirable  in  the 
two  capacities.  It  is  not  from  *  the  tongue  that  truths  divine 
‘  come  mended,’  but  from  the  life.  The  pulpit  of  a  mere  popular 
preacher  would  be  nothing  better  than  Orator  Henley’s  tub,  or 
any  other  piece  of  painted  wood.  While  the  exhortations  of  a 
master,  whose  practice  was  in  contradiction  to  his  precepts, 
would  be  purely  mischievous ;  and  mischievous  in  proportion  to 
the  talent  he  might  display. 

On  the  whole,  the  problem  of  education,  public  or  private, 
is  left  by  Arnold  pretty  much  where  it  was  before ;  a  question 
to  be  determined,  in  every  case,  by  its  own  circumstances — by 
the  character  of  the  master  and  the  character  of  the  boy.  The 
only  point  which  he  has  peremptorily  decided  is,  that  any  thing 
is  better  than  a  large  private  school — that  is,  a  private  scho^ 
with  more  than  thirty  boys.  On  the  supposition  of  our  agreeing 
with  Talleyrand,  that  of  all  actual  modes  of  education  an  Eng> 
lish  public  school  may  be  assumed,  in  most  cases,  to  be  the  beat, 
we  agree  still  more  cordially  with  him  in  his  limitation,  *  Mats 
‘  e’est  diteelable' 

There  was  little,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  peculiarities  of  its 
system,  to  make  Rugby  an  exception.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  was  not  only  much,  but  every  thing,  in  the  fact  that  it  was 
a  system  administered  by  Arnold.  He  had  all  the  qualities  which 
conciliate  the  love  and  reverence  of  boys.  There  was  in  him 
a  vigour  and  a  tenderness  which  aided  and  controlled  each  other 
— wnich  made  him  feel,  that  when  he  could  either  no  longer  run 
up  the  library  stairs,  or  could  receive  a  boy  from  his  parents  for 
the  first  time  without  emotion,  he  should  have  no  business  there; 
an  utter  absence  of  trick,  or  pedantry,  or  assumption  ;  a  frank¬ 
ness,  when  ignorant,  in  confessing  his  ignorance,  and  sending  the 
boys  to  Mr  Lee  ;  a  manliness,  when  he  made  mistakes,  in 
acknowledging  and  retrieving  them  ;  a  singleness  and  straight¬ 
forwardness  of  conduct — a  sunbeam  was  not  more  direct ! — that 
commanded  the  confidence,  which  his  confidingness  would  have 
won ;  a  supremacy  of  will,  that  was  neither  to  be  wearied,  nor 
baffled,  nor  subdued  ;  an  evident  living  out  of  himself  for  nobler 
objects  than  the  pomps  or  vanities  of  this  world,  its  principalities, 
or  its  powers.  These  irresistible  attractions  were  visible  to  all — 
*  to  the  dullest  peasant  in  his  camp.’  All  rejoiced  in  his  supe¬ 
riority,  and  were  proud  of  being  his  pupils.  To  have  been 
taught  by  Arnold,  was  like  serving  under  Nelson.  All  felt 
that  he  lived  for  them,  not  only  in  his  head  but  in  his 
heart.  All  knew  that  you  had  only  to  be  worthy  of  his  friend¬ 
ship,  and  you  had  a  friend  in  him  for  life.  No  wonder  that 
their  schoolfellow  should  record  of  them,  that  many  of  them 
would  willingly  have  died  for  him  in  return !  We  have  heard 
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it  regretted  that  a  man  who  would  have  been  in  his  pro¬ 
per  place  swaying  all  the  Russias,  or  sitting  on  the  throne  of 
the  Antonines,  should  have  been  thrown  away  on  the  hopeless 
experiment  of  reclaiming  a  public  school.  No  such  throne 
being  ready  for  him,  he  perhaps  got,  in  the  absolute  governance 
of  a  public  school,  what  was  most  like  it.  Among  our  profes¬ 
sions,  few  would  have  opened  to  him  a  wider  field  of  usefulness; 
or  have  exhibited,  so  fully  and  successfully,  his  most  charac¬ 
teristic  powers.  He  was  himself  satisfied  with  his  lot  in  life. 
If  he  ever  wished  to  change  it,  it  was  only  in  the  hope  of  making 
himself  more  useful — as,  for  instance,  in  the  theological  chair  at 
Oxford.  *  Do  not  understand  this  as  implying  any  weariness 
‘  with  Rugby  ;  far  from  it.  I  have  got  a  very  effective  position 
‘  here,  which  I  would  only  quit  for  one  which  seems  even  more 

*  effective.  But  1  keep  one  great  place  of  education  sound  and 
‘  free;  and  unavoidably  gain  an  influence  with  many  young  men, 

*  and  endeavour  to  make  them  see  that  they  ought  to  think  on 
‘  and  understand  a  subject,  before  they  take  up  a  party  view 
‘  about  it.’ — (1836.) 

We  should  have  liked  to  have  kept  company  with  Arnold  a 
little  longer — discussing  with  him  his  fresh  and  generous  specu¬ 
lations,  and  sitting  by  his  side,  as  under  a  green  olive-tree  in  the 
court  of  the  Lord.  But  we  must  stop.  His  Thucydides,  his 
history,  his  sermons,  his  miscellaneous  writings,  are  all  proofs  of 
his  ability  and  goodness.  Yet  the  story  of  his  Life  is  worth 
them  all. 

In  what  we  have  written,  we  have  had  two  objects  principally 
in  view—  that  of  bringing  out  his  character  in  its  true  light;  and 
that  of  warning  good  men  against  quarrelling  with  each  other 
for  difierences  of  opinion.  Few  of  the  ways  which  lead  to  virtue 
are  more  full  of  pleasantness  and  peace,  than  that  which  brings 
us  to  warm  our  hearts  by  putting  them  in  close  contact  with 
noble  natures.  ‘  I  am  not  the  rose,  but  I  live  with  the  rose,’ 
(says  the  Eastern  apologue,)  ‘  and  so  I  have  become  sweet.’  On 
the  other  hand,  few  th^ings  are  more  disheartening  than  the 
sight  of  good  men  turning  their  very  goodness  into  a  source  of 
strife  and  bitterness.  I’he  poet  of  the  Christian  Year  and 
Editor  of  Hooker,  should  have  known  better.  For  Hooker  has 
told  him,  and  all,  ‘  Ye  are  not  now  to  learn  that  as  of  itself  it 

*  is  not  hurtful,  so  neither  should  it  be  to  any  scandalous  or 

*  offensive,  in  doubtful  cases,  to  bear  the  differing  judgments  of 
‘  men.  Be  it  that  Cephas  hath  one  interpretation,  and  Apollos 

*  another ;  that  Paul  is  of  this  mind,  and  Barnabas  of  that ;  if 
‘  this  offend  you,  the  fault  is  yours.  Carry  peaceable  minds, 

*  and  you  may  have  comfort  by  this  variety.’ 
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Art.  VII. — 1.  Report  from  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  Medical  Education  ;  with  the  Minutes  of  Evidence^ 
and  Appendix.  Part  I.  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  London. 
Part  II.  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  Part  III. 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  London.  Ordered  by  the  House  of 
Commons  to  be  printed,  13th  August  1834. 

2.  A  Dill  for  the  better  regulation  of  Medical  Practice  throughout 
the  United  Kingdom.  (Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Sir  James 
Graham  and  Mr  Manners  Sutton.)  Ordered  by  the  House 
of  Commons  to  be  printed,  7th  August  1844. 

'C'ew  objects  of  general  legislation  have  till  lately  attracted  so 
small  a  share  of  public  attention  in  this  country  as  Medical 
Reform.  So  little  has  been  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  any  parties 
except  those  professionally  concerned,  that,  when  the  subject 
at  length  comes  forth  in  the  shape  of  a  contemplated  legislative 
measure,  people  seem  taken  by  surprise,  and  wonder  what  call 
there  is  for  Parliament  interfering  in  medical  matters.  Never¬ 
theless,  seldom  has  Parliament  been  more  pertinaciously  be¬ 
sieged  for  redress  of  grievances  than  by  the  medical  community 
during  the  last  eighteen  years.  And  there  is  not,  we  will 
venture  to  say,  a  single  member  of  that  community  but  who 
feels  convinced,  that,  as  a  body  possessing  common  interests, 
public  privileges,  and  no  mean  influence  on  the  welfare  of  society, 
his  profession  is  in  a  most  unsatisfactory  state,  and  much  in  need 
of  that  control  which  Parliament  alone  can  extend. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive,  why  the  grievances  thus  widely 
felt  in  the  circle  of  the  medical  profession  should  have  made 
hitherto  so  little  stir  any  where  else.  But  this  a  matter  of  small 
moment.  And  the  only  reason  for  alluding  to  it  here  at  the 
outset,  is  to  call  attention  to  the  fact,  which  will  appear  in  the 
sequel,  that  the  movement  which  has  at  length  been  effected  is 
one  in  which  the  public  is  vitally  interested,  and  may  not  any 
longer  regard  with  indifference.  The  introducer  of  the  bill 
which  is  the  result  of  this  movement,  has  allowed  the  country 
ample  time  for  considering  its  provisions.  In  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  thus  presented,  it  will  be  our  endeavour,  with 
all  the  impartiality  attainable  in  so  complex  a  question,  invol¬ 
ving  so  many  corporate  interests  incompatible  with  one  another, 
and  sometimes  with  the  well-being  of  medical  science  and  of 
society  itself,  to  point  out  what  are  the  defects  in  the  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  medical  profession  in  Britain  that  have  led  to  dis¬ 
content  among  its  members ;  how  these  defects  have  arisen  ; 
and  how  far  a  remedy  w’ill  be  provided  by  the  ‘  bill  for  the 
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*  better  regulation  of  medical  practice  in  the  United  King- 
‘  dom.’ 

The  first  step  towards  attaining  this  object  is  to  have  a  clear 
idea  of  the  constitution,  privileges,  and  government  of  the  various 
medical  bodies  in  the  three  kingdoms  which  have  had  public 
rights  conferred  on  them  by  charter  or  statute.  The  mode  in 
which  their  several  charters  of  erection  have  been  put  in  force, 
and  the  consequences  to  themselves  and  the  public,  will  supply 
the  best  possible  information  both  as  to  the  institutions  which 
ought  to  be  retained,  and  the  new  powers  which  may  be  safely 
entrusted  to  them,  in  any  future  eflforts  at  medical  legislation. 

Britain,  early  and  long  conspicuous  for  the  cultivation  of 
every  branch  of  medical  learning  and  medical  practice,  stands 
behind  every  other  great  European  kingdom  in  the  department 
of  medical  legislation.  Yet  it  is  not  for  want  of  early  and  fre¬ 
quent  attention  to  the  subject,  that  she  now  occupies  this  posi¬ 
tion.  Ko  less  a  period  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  years  has 
elapsed  since  the  first  attempt  was  made  to  organize  the  profession 
by  state  authority ;  and  the  archives  of  both  Crown  and  Parlia¬ 
ment  during  that  long  interval  show,  that  neither  medical  men  nor 
legislators  have  been  at  any  time  unaware  how  much  medicine 
stands  in  need  of  national  protection  and  encouragement.  But, 
through  a  strange  fatality,  every  step  hitherto  taken  by  the  Go¬ 
vernments  of  this  country  has  resulted  in  measures,  either  embra¬ 
cing  a  limited  portion  only  of  the  medical  profession,  or  applicable 
to  a  limited  locality.  They  have,  therefore,  been  passed  more  with 
a  view  to  partial  interests,  than  to  the  welfare  either  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  generally,  or  of  the  public  at  large.  Conflicting  interests 
‘have  thus  been  established,  the  source  of  unceasing  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings.  And,  granting  that  the  institutions  thus 
founded  have  not  been  without  their  use,  it  is  undeniable  that 
the  aid  contributed  by  them  to  the  advancement  of  medicine,  has 
been  greatly  less  than  was  to  be  expected  from  the  machinery 
put  in  motion,  or  than  would  have  been  derived  from  a  more 
comprehensive  and  simple  design.  If  matters  have  been  thus 
situated  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  considered  apart 
from  one  another,  they  have  not  been  bettered  by  the  views 
in  medical  legislation  which  have  been  in  favour  since  the 
union  of  the  three  kingdoms.  For  in  every  public  measure 
of  the  kind,  without  exception,  from  the  period  of  the  Scottish 
Union  down  to  the  present  day,  all  parties  concerned  seem  to 
have  been  scrupulously  solicitous,  that,  as  regards  medicine,  we 
shall  remain  a  disunited  empire.  The  result  nas  been  a  mass  of 
confusion,  out  of  which  it  is  vain  to  expect  that  order  can  ever 
arise  without  extraordinary  eflbrts  and  some  sacrifices.  That- this 
is  no  idle  exaggeration,  may  appear  from  the  simple  fact,  that. 
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at  the  present  moment,  there  are  in  these  islands  no  fewer  than 
nineteen  distinct  sources  of  medical  honours  and  privileges,  nine¬ 
teen  different  modes  of  education  for  attaining  them,  and  fourteen 
varieties  of  professional  rights  and  immunities  attached  to  them  ; 
and  that  the  training  required  for  those  who  aim  at  the  highest 
of  all  medical  titles,  the  Doctorate  in  medicine,  varies  at  different 
institutions,  from  little  else  than  access  to  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury’s  favour,  up  to  a  course  of  ten  years’  laborious  culti¬ 
vation  of  classical  literature,  philosophy,  and  medical  science. 

The  first  step  taken  in  Britain  for  regulating  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  was  in  the  year  1422,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
Fifth ;  at  which  period  so  many  ‘  unconnynge  and  unaproved  ’ 
persons,  females  included,  were  ‘  practysours  in  fysyk,’  that  all 
who  had  not  a  University  degree  were  required,  under  the  super¬ 
intendence  of  the  sheriffs,  to  repair  for  examination  to  one  of  the 
Universities,  and  all  others  were  made  liable  to  arbitrary  punish¬ 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  Privy  Council.  For  the  greater  part  of 
a  century  afterwards,  no  other  qualification  than  a  University 
degree  or  examination  seems  to  have  been  recognised  in  England 
for  conveying  a  legal  right  of  practising  medicine. 

But,  in  15l;l,  in  the  third  year  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  an  act 
passed  the  legislature,  the  first  of  a  series  of  royal  charters  and  par¬ 
liamentary  statutes,  out  of  which  successively  arose  a  new  set  of 
institutions,  destined  erelong  to  supplant  or  control  the  Univer¬ 
sities  in  the  rights  they  had  previously  alone  exercised.  This 
act  required,  that  all  persons  practising  either  physic  or  surgery 
in  London,  or  within  seven  miles  of  it,  should  undergo  exami¬ 
nation  before  the  Bishop  of  London,  aided  by  four  Doctors  of 
Medicine  or  Surgeons,  as  the  case  might  be  ;  and  that  all  practi¬ 
tioners  in  England,  beyond  this  district,  should  be  similarly 
examined  and  licensed  by  the  Bishop  of  the  diocess  or  his  Vicar- 
general.  By-and-by  the  aid  of  the  bishops  was  felt  not  essen¬ 
tial  ;  and  in  1518,  Dr  Linacre,  the  king’s  physician,  had  interest 
enough  with  his  royal  master  to  procure  for  his  brethren  a  char¬ 
ter  of  incorporation,  containing  as  large  powers  as  were  ever 
granted  in  these  kingdoms  to  a  mere  corporate  body.  This 
charter,  which  founded  the  present  Royal  College  of  Physicians 
of  London,  and  still  continues  in  force,  charges  the  body  with 
the  supervision  and  scrutiny  of  all  persons  practising  physic  in 
the  city  of  London,  or  within  a  circle  of  seven  miles  round  it ; 
and  with  the  power  of  punishing  by  ‘  fine  and  imprisonment, 
‘  and  other  fit  and  reasonable  ways,  all  unprincipled  persons  who 
*  may  practise  there  from  avarice,  rather  than  in  the  faith  of  a 
‘  good  conscience.’  Four  years  afterwards,  whe;:  the  charter  was 
ratified  by  Parliament,  the  additional  privilege  was  added,  that  no 
one  but  a  University  graduate  should  practise  physic  in  any  part 
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of  England,  without  undergoing  an  examination  before  the  Pre¬ 
sident  and  his  Council,  and  receiving  letters-testimonial  to  that 
effect.  In  1540,  another  act,  in  the  same  reign,  directed  that  the 
College  should  appoint  four  of  its  members  as  censors,  with  power 
to  visit  the  apothecaries’  shops  in  London,  along  with  the  warden 
of  the  Apothecaries’  Society,  and  destroy  all  defective  or  injured 
drugs  ;  and  the  College  was  further  declared  to  have  superinten¬ 
dence  over  the  practice  of  surgery  as  well  as  medicine,  inasmuch 
‘  as  the  science  of  physic  doth  comprehend,  include,  and  contain 
‘  the  knowledge  of  surgery.’  About  twenty  years  later,  a  further 
act,  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  enjoins  all  civic  functionaries  to  aid 
the  president  in  carrying  his  judgments  into  effect. 

It  is  plain,  that  had  these  powers  been  exercised  with  prudence 
and  forethought,  the  College  might  have  brought  the  whole  pro¬ 
fession,  surgical  as  well  as  medical,  under  its  wing.  The  apo¬ 
thecary  and  the  surgeon,  as  now  constituted,  had,  at  this  time, 
no  existence.  The  apothecaries  were  an  incorporated  craft, 
confined  to  the  preparing  of  medicines,  or  that  department 
which  is  now  the  province  of  the  chemist  and  druggist.  The 
surgeons  were  also  a  craft,  few  in  number,  restricted  to  the 
treatment  of  external  diseases  and  injuries,  and  the  performance 
of  some  insignificant  operations,  and  held  so  little  in  repute,  that 
in  an  act  passed  in  1518-19,  for  preventing  them  from  interfering 
with  ‘  divers  honest  men  and  women,’  who,  for  charity,  applied 
their  knowledge  of  herbs  to  the  cure  of  external  diseases  among 
the  poor,  they  are  described  as  for  the  most  part  a  very  ignorant 
and  mercenary  class  of  men,  ‘  who  have  small  cunning,  yet  will 
‘  take  great  sums  of  money,  and  do  little  therefor ;  and,  by  rea- 
son  thereof,  do  oftentimes  impair  and  hurt  their  patients  rather 
‘  than  do  them  good.’  Had  the  College,  therefore,  taken  an  en¬ 
larged  view  of  the  privileges  conferred  on  it — had  it  organized 
the  profession  in  several  classes,  from  the  lowest  of  which  men  of 
talent  might  have  aspired,  on  fair  terms,  to  a  place  in  the  highest 
— had  it  wielded  with  moderation  the  summary  executive  powers 
with  which  it  was  entrusted,  it  might  have  preserved,  as  in  most 
continental  countries,  physicians,  surgeons,  and  general  practi¬ 
tioners,  as  distinct  parts  of  one  common  faculty,  maintained  them 
in  due  relationship  to  one  another,  confined  the  apothecaries  to 
their  right  place  as  pharmacopolists,  secured  the  attachment  of 
the  whole  medical  profession  as  its  constituent  members,  and 
commanded  means,  such  as  no  other  country  during  the  last  three 
centuries  could  supply,  for  the  encouragement  of  all  branches  of 
medical  science. 

But,  instead  of  following  a  policy  now  at  least  so  obvious,  it 
left  surgery  to  shift  for  itself  elsewhere.  It  took  no  account  of 
what  is  called  general  practice,  destined  to  be  erelong  the  occu- 
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pation  of  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  practitioners.  It 
strove,  with  too  great  success,  to  maintain  itself  an  aristocratic 
institution,  limited  to  a  few  highly  educated  men,  and  unapproach¬ 
able  except  through  the  tedious  and  costly  channel  of  the  two 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  And  it  exercised  its  powers 
in  a  spirit  imbibed  from  the  despotic  times  in  which  it  arose,  and 
the  tyrannical  monarch  to  whom  it  owed  its  origin. 

Nevertheless,  the  College  was  by  no  means  governed  on  false 
fundamental  principles  when  these  errors  were  committed.  The 
great  objects  held  in  view  were,  the  discouragement  of  irregular 
practice  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  encouragement 
of  the  highest  attainable  education  on  the  part  of  the  regular  pro¬ 
fession.  But  the  means  adopted  for  applying  these  principles, 
well  contrived  as  they  appeared  to  be  at  the  time,  have  proved, 
upon  trial,  singularly  inoperative  in  suppressing  professional 
abuses,  and  scarcely  more  serviceable  in  advancing  general  medi¬ 
cal  education. 

The  history  of  the  College  of  Physicians  in  these  respects  is 
peculiarly  important,  because  it  will  furnish  a  warning  example 
in  reference  to  some  of  the  leading  questions  which  have  agitated 
the  medical  profession  since  the  appearance  of  Sir  James  Graham’s 
bill. 

The  only  method  which  occurred  to  the  College  in  its  early 
days  for  discouraging  irregular  practice,  was  to  wield  with  vigour 
the  summary  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  its  charter.  Accord¬ 
ingly  unlicensed  practitioners  were  put  down  by  fine  and  impri¬ 
sonment,  with  a  zeal  which  might  have  savoured  of  persecution, 
were  it  not  that  scarcely  any  offenders  but  ignorant  empirics 
stood  in  the  way,  at  a  time  when  the  two  English  Universities 
constituted  the  sole  available  sources  of  supply  for  regular  phy¬ 
sicians.  But  afterwards,  the  celebrity  of  the  continental  schools 
of  medicine,  and  especially  of  that  of  Leyden  under  the  star  of 
Boerhaave,  attracted  many  pupils  from  England,  in  whose  Uni¬ 
versities  medicine  never  was  efficiently  taught.  The  splendour 
which  soon  afterwards  surrounded  the  medical  school  of  Edin¬ 
burgh,  drew  towards  it  still  greater  crowds  of  disciples.  The 
very  graduates  of  the  English  Universities  themselves,  having 
finished  their  training  in  classical  literature  and  pure  physics — 
which  summed  up  all  they  could  acquire  of  professional  educa¬ 
tion  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge — imbibed  medical  knowledge  almost 
exclusively  from  the  prelections  of  Boerhaave  and  Van  Swieten, 
of  Monro,  Whyte,  Cullen,  Gregory,  and  Black.  It  was  not  sur¬ 
prising  that,  in  no  long  time,  they  found  their  rivals  at  school 
ambitious  also  of  rivalling  them  in  practice.  The  graduates  of 
Holland  and  of  Edinburgh,  forgetting  their  defect  of  title,  in 
respect  of  their  not  being  members  of  an  English  University, 
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established  themselves  in  great  numbers  throughout  England, 
and  even  in  London  itself.  But  here  a  broad  distinction  was 
drawn  by  the  College  of  Physicians.  Its  exclusive  monopoly, 
which  had  till  then  served  to  put  down  quacks,  was  found  not 
less  effectual  for  putting  down  all  un-Knglish  graduates ;  in 
preparation  for  which,  it  had  obtained  no  less  than  a  royal  let¬ 
ter  in  1674,  directing  it  not  to  admit  any  ‘  foreign  physician  or 
‘  doctor’  to  the  fellowship  or  privileges  of  the  College,  but  to 
require  every  one  to  have  been  regularly  trained  and  graduated 
at  Oxford  or  Cambridge. 

Seldom  has  a  royal  message  been  responded  to  with  such  per¬ 
severing  loyalty.  For  a  century  and  a  half  it  was  borne  in  mind 
throughout  every  political  vicissitude.  The  present  President  of 
the  College  informs  us,  so  recently  as  1823,  that  ‘physicians  are 
‘  rarely  admitted  fellows  of  this  learned  body,  unless  they  have 
‘  previously  graduated  in  one  of  the  English  Universities.’  *  An 
inferior  membership  was  indeed  established,  into  which  others 
than  English  graduates  might  be  admitted,  on  examination  and 
payment  of  fees.  But  this  class,  distinguished  to  the  present 
day  as  a  lower  one  by  the  name  of  licentiates,  acquired  nothing 
more  than  the  bare  liberty  of  practising  in  London.  They  were 
excluded  from  all  hope  of  one  day  being  received  into  the  bosom 
of  the  College  as  fellows.  They  had  no  share  in  the  government 
of  the  body,  no  privilege  of  access  to  its  hall,  no  right  of  using 
its  library,  no  recognition  at  its  celebration  meetings.  So  far  as 
the  College  was  concerned,  they  were  treated  as  an  inferior  order 
of  society.  Yet  this  class  has  long  comprised  a  large  proportion 
of  the  most  respected  and  popular  physicians  of  the  metropolis. 
In  1836,  it  comprised  265  members,  the  fellows  being  1G4. 
And  what  has  been  the  natural  consequence  of  these  exclusive 
measures  ? 

In  the  first  place,  occupied  in  compelling  foreign  graduates  to 
purchase  a  nominal  connexion  with  itself,  and  in  crushing  the 
pretensions  of  its  licentiates  to  share  in  the  privileges  of  the  fel¬ 
lowship — as  proved  by  an  uninterrupted  series  of  civil  actions 
down  to  about  the  year  1825 — the  College  has  been  turned  alto¬ 
gether  from  the  occupation  of  suppressing  empirics,  originally 
its  legitimate  object.  Technical  disqualification  became  the  sole 
crime  on  the  College  statute-book.  Real  ignorance  ceased  to  be 
any  ofience;  and  quackery  has  been  left  unchallenged.  Such 
has  been  the  issue  of  the  first  attempt  in  this  country  to  suppress 
irregular  practice  by  direct  and  stringent  enactment. 

But  the  invidious  distinction  drawn  by  the  College  between 
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English  and  other  graduates  has  had  another  result,  not  less  re¬ 
markable  in  relation  to  the  present  movement  in  the  medical 
profession.  *  That  a  distinction,  founded  on  such  a  basis,  should 
‘  have  e.\cited  an  angry  and  jealous  feeling  in  the  excluded  party, 

‘  is  not  extraordinary.'  So  spoke,  in  1823,  its  present  President.* 

And  although  with  a  pardonable  regard  for  bis  University  and  # 
College,  Dr  Paris  has  endeavoured  to  show  how  this  ‘  not  extra- 
‘  ordinary'  irritation  was  nevertheless  most  unnatural,  it  increased 
afterwards  to  so  great  a  height,  that  when  a  device  was  not  long 
ago  fallen  upon  tor  propitiating  the  licentiates,  not  English  doc¬ 
tors,  by  admitting  the  most  distinguished  of  them  speciali  gratid 
to  the  fellowship,  the  general  body  spurned  the  proffered  boon 
as  conveying  no  privilege  ;  and  many  eminent  men  among  them 
coldly  regarded,  or  actually  declined,  the  grace  that  was  offered. 

I'he  licentiates  being  mostly  graduates  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  their  cause  naturally  attracted  the  sympathy  of  the 
Scottish  Universities;  and  not  only  of  the  ruling  authorities  there, 
but  likewise  of  their  graduates,  scattered  throughout  the  country 
districts  of  England,  where  they  were  held  in  general  respect, 
and  practised  without  hinderance  or  contumelious  distinction. 
Thus,  through  its  injudicious  treatment  of  all  graduates  not  from 
Oxford  and  Cambridge — attaching  importance  to  mere  technical 
distinctions  in  education,  and  careless  of  the  real  opportunities 
of  instruction  or  actual  endowments  possessed  by  candidates  for 
atfiliation — the  College  gradually  lost  the  confidence  and  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  great  muss  of  physicians  in  England,  comprehending 
the  most  highly  educated,  enlightened,  and  infiuential  members 
of  the  English  medical  community.  And  although,  as  will  be 
seen  presently,  the  College  has  recently  done  much  towards  recti¬ 
fying  these  errors,  there  rests  a  strong  and  general  conviction,  that 
something  more  binding  than  its  own  will  and  pleasure  is  needed 
for  stamping  its  future  acts  with  the  liberality,  which  alone  is 
wanted,  in  order  to  win  for  it  favour  and  efficiency.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  one  cause  of  the  present  discontent  and  confusion  in 
the  medical  profession. 

The  peculiar  mode  in  which  the  College  has  applied  its  char¬ 
ter,  has  had  another  important  result,  which  deserves  to  be  looked 
into  narrowly.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the  proceedings 
of  the  College  have  been  founded  on  the  incontrovertible  prin¬ 
ciple,  that  it  is  right  to  encourage  a  high  standard  of  professional 
education  among  its  members,  and  so  to  elevate  both  its  own 
scientific  character  directly,  and  reflectively  that  of  the  medical 
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profession  at  large ;  before  whom  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  hope 
tliLit  the  attributes  of  the  fellowship  might  be  held  up  as  some¬ 
thing  worthy  of  imitation. 

*  Have  iliese  objects,  then,  been  attained?  Has  the  general 
standard  of  medical  education  in  England  been  elevated?  Has  a 
high  scientitic  character  been  secured  funthe  College  itself?  It 
may  appear  bold  to  reply  in  the  negative;  but,  nevertheless, 
such  is  the  general  opinion,  us  well  as  the  truth.  All  parties 
seem  to  be  agreed,  that  education  throughout  the  English  medi¬ 
cal  profession  at  large  has  long  been  in  a  low  state.  The  advan¬ 
tages  boasted  of  by  the  College  advocates,  as  being  derived  from 
the  high  standard  set  up  before  the  country  in  the  qualifications 
for  its  fellowship,  have  never  been  realized  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  its  own  body — cither  because  the  standard  was  fixed  too 
high,  or,  more  probably,  because  those  who  might  feel  inclined 
to  come  up  to  it,  saw  they  would  lliereby  reap  no  substantial 
benefit,  owing  to  the  artificial  barriers  raised  against  them 
by  the  College  bylaws.  And  it  admits  of  little  question, 
that  whatever  is  estimabli  in  the  character  of  medical  men 
throughout  England  generally,  has  been  owing  rather  to  the 
direct  encouragement  given  to  medical  education  elsewhere — 
such  as  by  the  three  Colleges  of  Surgeons,  one  or  two  of  the 
Scottish  Univer>ities,  and,  as  some  will  have  it,  by  the  London 
Society  of  Apothecaries.  As  for  the  College  of  Physicians 
itself,  although  the  standard  of  education  for  its  members  has 
been  unequivocally  high,  doubts  may  arise  whether  it  has  been 
pf  the  riglit  sort.  Tbe  College  bylaws  have  always  made  ample 
provision  for  the  classical  attainments  of  its  fellows.  The  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  English  University  education  secured  for  them  that 
species  of  knowledge,  which  enabled  it  to  issue  its  edicts  and 
pharmacopoeia  in  undeniable  Latin,  and  to  listen  to  a  Harveian 
oration  in  well-sounding  Greek.  But  its  history  supplies  no 
parallel  jiroof  of  the  encouragement  of  physical  science,  even 
in  the  branches  mo>t  nearly  allied  to  medicine.  For  example, 
the  London  Pharmacopoeia,  its  chief  scientific  production,  has 
usually  been  a  good  many  years  behind  the  state  of  chemistry 
and  botany,  the  two  sciences  on  which  it  mainly  rests.  Even  the 
last  edition  of  1836  is  no  absolute  exception.  Its  botany  is  at 
least  ten  years  in  arrear.  On  the  authority  of  Professor  Lindley, 
among  the  vegetable  drugs  contained  in  it,  ‘  twelve  are  referred 
'  to  plants  which  certainly  do  not  produce  them  ;  and  twenty-six 

*  others  have  been  assigned  to.  their  sources  with  more  or  less 

*  inaccuracy.’  *  And  us  for  the  chemical  deUiU,  themselves 
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often  incorrect,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  College,  unable  to  find 
M’ithin  its  own  circle  a  fellow  sufficiently  conversant  with  che¬ 
mical  science  to  furnish  the  necessary  inturmution,  employed  for 
the  purpose  a  professional  chemist,  not  attached  to  physic  at  all. 
The  result  would  have  been  very  ditferent  had  the  College  heeu 
able  to  call,  with  any  grace,  for  the  aid  of  its  licentiates;  among 
whom  were  several  in  London  amply  competent  for  the  task. 

We  hope  the  object  of  these  strictures,  on  the  policy  of  the 
London  College  ol  Physicians,  will  not  be  misunder^tood.  The 
College  has  long  been  a  body  eminently  unpopular  in  all  parts  of 
Biitain.  The  foregoing  sketch  of  its  history  will  supply  cogent 
reasons  why  such  must  have  been  its  fate.  But  we  do  not  desire 
to  extend,  or  even  to  justify,  its  unpopularity.  Our  sole  purpose 
in  thus  tracing  its  history,  is  to  deduce  a  lesson  or  two  in  the  pre¬ 
sent  conjuncture.  For  valuable  are  the  hints  which  that  hist»)ry 
furnishes  to  the  legislator.  The  experience  of  the  London  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  tends  to  establish  three  principles  in  medical 
legislation:  first,  that  quackery  is  not  to  be  put  down  by  direct 
penal  enactments ;  secondly,  that  the  power  of  inflicting  direct 
penalties  for  irregular  practice  is  apt  to  be  perverted,  and  applied 
against  nominal  or  technical  irregularity  merely,  instead  of  real 
ignorance ;  and  thirdly,  that  uncontrolled  powers  cannot  be  safely 
entrusted  even  to  the  most  enlightened  medical  corporations. 
We  shall  presently  find  further  proof  of  the  truth  of  these  pro¬ 
positions. 

Let  not  our  strictures,  then,  be  misapplied.  They  are  dic¬ 
tated  by  no  feeling  of  hostility  or  disrespect  towards  the  College. 
Oil  the  contrary,  lamenting  the  old  errors  which  have  crippled 
its  usefulness,  we  at  the  same  time  frankly  acknowledge  the  ser¬ 
vices  it  has  rendered  to  medical  science  within  the  sphere  to 
which  it  thought  fit  to  confine  itself,  and  the  success  with  which 
it  has  preserved  the  profession  of  medicine  in  a  station  in 
society  scarce  attained  in  any  other  country  but  our  own.  We 
regard,  too,  with  satisfaction  the  proofs  it  has  lately  given  of  its 
containing  the  elements  of  a  more  liberal  policy.  For  within  a 
few  years  the  technical  distinctions,  which  long  shut  out  all 
but  a  favoured  few  from  its  balls,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
done  away  with;  and  access  to  the  fellowship  is  now  allowed 
to  all  graduates,  wherever  educated,  who  prove  themselves,  by 
examination,  to  be  duly  qualified. 

In  London,  and  within  a  distance  of  seven  miles  around,  the 
only  persons  legally  entitled  to  practise  as  physicians  are  the 
Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  the  College  of  Physicians.  In  other 
parts  of  England  the  right  has  been  long  allowed  by  courtesy 
and  usage  to  all  graduates,  but  is  legally  possessed  only  by  the 
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extra-lictntiaU’S  of  the  CoUe;{e,  u  very  limited  class  of  its  mem¬ 
ber',  ami  by  the  {rraduates  of  tlie  Uiiivoisities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  'i'hese  j>  raduates  consist  of  a  small  number  of  Doc¬ 
tors  and  Bachelors  of  Medicine.  The  Doctors,  the  only  impor¬ 
tant  body  of  men  who  practise  with  the  university  title  alone, 
have  to  undergo  a  lonjr  course  of  educutioti,  general  as  well  as 
professional,  which  extends  to  about  ten  years.  The  candidate 
must  pursue  his  general  studies  in  the  University  where  he  is  to 
graduate ;  but,  during  a  great  part  of  his  professional  studies,  his 
University  attendance  is  nominal  merely;  so  that  he  may  repair 
to  any  other  school,  academic  or  non-academic,  because  the  two 
Universities  themselves  present,  as  is  well  known,  but  limited 
opportunities  of  medical  instruction.  Hence  the  Doctor’s  degree 
can  be  obtained  only  by  a  few,  as  the  period  of  study  is  unduly 
protracted,  and  the  expense  necessarily  very  great.  The  degree 
of  Bachelor,  which  may  he  obtained  on  somewhat  easier  terms,  is 
one  upon  which  few  practise  at  present ;  but,  W'ith  some  modifi¬ 
cations,  it  might  be  made  a  useful  as  well  as  honourable  title. 
A  few  years  ago  the  foundation  of  the  London  University,  which, 
however,  consists  of  a  senate  and  examiners  only,  has  put  the 
degree  of  Doctor  and  Bachelor  of  Medicine  within  easy  reach  of 
any  one  who  can  stand  the  ordeal  of  examination.  'I'his  insti¬ 
tution,  unlike  all  others  in  Britain,  trusts,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
a  complex  system  of  examinations  as  evidence  of  a  candidate 
being  qualifietl.  And  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  part  of  his 
period  of  study  be  spent  in  a  university,  or  even  in  a  medical 
,  school  of  consideration  ;  fo-  the  senate  is  entitled  to  recognize, 
and  actually  acknowledges,  as  qualifying  for  examination,  at¬ 
tendance  at  the  most  petty  provincial  medical  schools,  equally  as 
at  the  most  eminent  schools  of  Universities,  Colleges,  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Hospitals.  It  is  plain  that,  if  the  system  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  is  too  exclusively  academic,  that  adopted  by  the  Lon¬ 
don  University  is  on  the  contrary  much  too  louse,  and  indeed 
partakes  in  no  respect  of  the  academic  character. 

It  has  been  observed  above,  that  about  the  period  when  the 
College  of  Physicians  was  founded,  there  existed  in  London  a 
craft  of  Surgeons,  limited,  however,  in  number,  and  apparently 
held  in  low  estimation.  This  body  seems  to  have  arisen  a  long 
time  before.  For  an  Act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1513,  for 
exempting  them  from  service  as  jurors,  constables,  and  watch¬ 
men,  describes  them  as  having  enjoyed  by  usage  an  exemption 
from  bearing  arms,  ‘  from  the  time  that  no  mind  is  to  the  con- 
‘  trary.’  They  were  not  incorporated,  however,  till  1540,  when 
another  act  united  them  with  the  barbers,  at  that  time  an  incor¬ 
poration  of  eighty  years’  standing.  Among  vaiious  privileges 
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conferred  by  this  statute,  the  masters  of  the  united  crafts  were 
empowered  to  search  for  and  correct  delinquents  who  contta- 
vened  the  statute;  and  transgressors  were  made  liable  to  a  tine 
of  hve  pounds  per  month.  Allhough  the  two  crafts  of  barber 
and  surgeon  were  thus  bound  together,  they  were  nevertlteless 
oddly  declared  by  the  statute  to  be  distinct,  and  an  attempt  was 
even  made  to  define  their  respective  limits,  beyond  which  neither 
party  was  to  encroach  ujton  the  other. 

Lnder  this  alliance,  it  is  no  wonder  that  surgery  long  lan¬ 
guished  in  England.  On  the  one  hand,  it  was  degraded  by 
being  linked  to  a  mere  handicraft  trade,  which  never  could, 
by  any  possibility,  be  elevated  to  any  thing  better ;  and  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  thrown  otf,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  the  College  of  Physicians,  in  defiance,  too,  of  an  act  which 
declared  the  two  branches  of  the  profession  to  be  one  and  indi¬ 
visible. 

'I'he  incorporation  of  surgeon-barbers  existed  for  more  than 
two  centuries.  In  1630,  a  charter  of  Charles  the  First  extended 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  surgeons  to  a  distance  of  seven  miles 
around  the  metropolis,  prohibited  any  one  from  practising 
within  that  district  who  had  not  been  examined  and  licensed  by 
them,  and  likewise  granted  to  their  licentiates  the  right  of  prac¬ 
tising  surgery  throughout  all  parts  of  England.  In  174.'>,  in  the 
reign  of  George  the  Second,  the  surgeons — mainly,  it  is  sup¬ 
posed,  through  the  exertions  of  the  celebrated  Cheselden — were 
again  severed  from  their  barber  brethren,  ainl  erected,  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  into  a  distinct  corporation  of  ‘  Masters,  Governors, 

‘  and  Commonalty  of  the  art  and  science  of  Surgeons,’  with  all 
the  privileges  possessed  by  them  in  their  previous  united  condi¬ 
tion.  In  consequence  of  this  act  being  allowed,  in  some  unac¬ 
countable  manner,  to  fall  into  abeyance,  a  charter  of  George  the 
Third  incorj)orated  the  surgeons  anew  in  1 800  as  a  Royal  College ; 
and  in  the  year  just  elapsed,  the  constitution  of  the  body  has 
been  materially  altered  and  liberalized  by  another  royal  charter, 
not  yet  ratified  by  Parliament. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  charter  of  1800  intended  to  confirm 
the  exclusive  right  of  practice,  and  the  liability  of  trespassers  to 
penalties,  as  enacted  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  the  Eighth, 
Charles  the  First,  and  George  the  Second.  A  charter,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  take  effect,  so  far  as  penalties  are  concerned, 
until  ratified  by  Act  of  Parliament;  and  that  of  1800  never 
was  so  ratified.  But,  independently  of  this,  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  London  College  of  Surgeons,  from  the  date  of  their 
incorporation  as  a  distinct  body  just  a  century  ago,  ever 
attempted  to  put  down  irregular  practice,  by  prosecutions  for 
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penalties;  tvliicli,  by  the  statute  of  1745,  they  were  entitled 
to  do.  Yft  no  mischief  seems  to  have  accrued  Irom  this  policy, 
so  dilTerent  from  wiiut  was  followed  throughout  the  same  peiiud 
by  'he  neighbouring  College  of  IMiysic-ians.  Surgery  has  thriven 
in  England  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  in  a  degree  unex¬ 
ampled  in  any  other  European  kingdom.  Nor  has  any  fault 
been  ever  found  with  the  College  by  its  licentiates  for  thus  failing 
to  protect  them  against  encroachment  by  unlicensed  practi¬ 
tioners.  Surgical  empirics,  indeed,  are  in  England  almost  a 
nonentity — out  of  the  regular  profession. 

But  the  College  of  Surgeons  has  been  fiercely  assailed,  and 
not  without  justice,  on  other  grounds.  Until  the  recent  alteration 
of  its  charter,  its  constitution  was  most  unpopular.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  at  least  fourteen  thousand  licentiates,  called  Members, 
possessing  testimonials  of  qualification  to  practise  surgery,  but 
withoutany  College  privilege  whatsoever,  and  of  twenty-one  coun¬ 
cillors,  to  whom  was  entrusted,  without  control  or  responsibility, 
the  conducting  of  the  whole  vast  business  of  the  body,  compie- 
hending  the  enactment  of  bylaws,  the  superintendence  of  surgi¬ 
cal  education,  the  examination  of  candidates  for  the  membership, 
the  management  of  a  magnificent  museum  and  good  library,  the 
outlay  of  a  very  large  revenue,  and  the  hlling  up  of  vacancies  in 
their  own  number.  No  exclusive  body  of  the  kind  could  wield 
such  (lowers  in  this  country  without  exciting  certain  dissatisfac¬ 
tion,  however  pure  and  liberal  might  be  its  administration ;  and 
the  council  does  not  seem  to  have  been  over-careful  to  avoid  just 
cause  of  censure  in  exercising  some  of  its  functions.  In  conse¬ 
quence,  there  arose  latterly  among  the  numerous  licentiates  of 
the  College  an  irritation  and  hostility  not  certainly  without  a 
legitimate  object,  but  nevertheless  unreasonable  in  degree,  and 
which  a  few  years  ago  actually  broke  out  in  breaches  of  the 
peace. 

Here,  then,  is  a  second  source  of  the  present  discontent  in  the 
medical  profession.  'I'lie  alterations,  however,  which  have  just 
been  effected  in  the  College  charter  during  the  past  year,  in  the 
prospect  of  a  general  legislative  measure,  ought  to  put  an  end  to 
every  just  ground  of  quarrel  between  the  council  and  all  mode¬ 
rate  men  among  its  di.'satislied  members.  Eor  the  charter  of 
lH4f  establishes  an  intermediate  order  between  the  council  and 
members,  called  Fellows  of  the  College,  in  w  hom  is  to  be  vested 
the  future  nomination  of  the  council;  several  hundreds  of  the 
existing  licentiates  have  been  at  once  clev'ated  to  the  Fellow¬ 
ship;  and  its  ranks  will  remain  always  open  to  any  one  who  has 
undergone  a  competent  education,  and  gives  satisfaction  on  his 
tiials  before  the  College  examiners.  It  is  true  that  the  manner 
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in  which  the  final  council  under  the  old  charter  has  applied  the 
new  one  at  the  outset  in  appointing  Fellows,  has  raised  an  out¬ 
cry  in  many  quarters.  But  the  reasons  for  this  outcry  appear  to 
us  frivolous;  and  were  they  as  sound  as  their  entertaineis  ima- 
jrine,  they  would  constitute  no  argument  aj^ainst  the  charter  ns  a 
liberal  and  judicious  measure,  since  time  is  needed  for  remodelling 
the  body  under  its  instructions. 

In  the  early  ages  of  medicine,  physicians  themselves  prepared 
their  own  remedies.  But  even  in  ancient  times  there  arose  also 
a  class  of  men,  probably  at  first  mere  herbalists,  who  encroached 
on  the  physician’s  province,  by  preparing  drugs  and  reducing 
them  to  a  tit  state  for  administration.  And  it  was  not  long  be¬ 
fore  they  added  to  the  simple  occupation  of  selling  their  drugs, 
a  little  advice  how  to  use  them.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
present  race  of  apothecaries — a  class  of  men  that  has  now  dis¬ 
appeared  from  all  the  most  civilized  kingdoms  of  Europe  except 
England,  and  whose  maintenance  there  has  done  more  to  degrade 
the  medical  profession — to  retard  the  advancement  of  medical 
practice — and  to  stir  up  the  present  commotion  among  medical 
men — than  all  other  grievances,  real  and  imaginary,  put  to¬ 
gether.  As  no  sound  measure  of  Medical  Reform  can  be  con¬ 
ceived,  which  does  not  involve  a  material  reduction  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  now  numerous  and  powerful  body,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  consider  attentively  its  constitution,  privileges,  and  influ¬ 
ence  on  the  state  of  medicine. 

Little  is  now  known  of  the  origin  of  the  English  apothecaries. 
That  they  did  exist  at  a  very  early  period,  is  evident  from  men* 
tiou  being  made  in  the  Foedera  of  one  Coursus  de  Gangeland,  a 
London  apothecary,  receiving  in  1345,  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
the  'Hiird,  sixpence  a  day  for  taking  care  of  his  Majesty’s  health 
while  in  Scotland.  In  IfiOfi,  they  were  united  by  a  charter  of 
James  the  First  with  the  incorporation  of  grocers;  a  sufficient 
proof  that  they  were  held  in  no  greater  estimation  at  that  time 
than  the  surgeons  a  century  before.  In  1615,  however,  the  same 
monarch  granted  them  a  separate  charter,  under  which  the 
‘  Master,  Wardens,  and  Society  of  Apothecaries’  exercised  their 
trade  in  London  and  the  suburbs  for  two  centuries  afterwards. 
In  1815,  this  charter  was  for  the  first  time  ratified  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  by  which  new  privileges  were  also  added,  the  most 
important  that  have  been  conceded  to  any  medical  body  since 
the  Act  of  Henry  the  Eighth  in  favour  of  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians.  This  statute  extends  the  juiisdiclion  of  the  Society  over 
all  England  and  Wales ;  leaves  the  administration  of  its  afiairs  in 
the  hands  of  the  master,  wardens,  and  court  of  assistants,  who 
are  uU  self-elected ;  authori;ces  them  to  grant  licenses  to  prac- 
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tise  thi*  trafle  of  apothecary ;  requires  for  this  license  that  every 
applicant  shall  have  served  a  rive  years’  apjtreniiceship  to  a 
member  of  the  Society  ;  empowers  the  master,  wardens,  and 
others,  to  enter  the  shops  of  all  apothecaries  for  the  purpose  of 
destroyinjr  spurious  drugs  and  fining  the  possessors  of  them;  and 
prohibits  every  one  from  practising  as  an  apothecary  in  England 
or  Wales  without  the  Society’s  license,  under  a  penalty  of  twenty 
pounds  for  each  ofl'ence,  to  be  levied  by  prosecution  at  the 
instance  of  the  Society.  Other  powers  and  privileges  are  also 
granted,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  particularize  in  the  present 
sketch.  Cliemigts  and  druggists,  however,  the  frequent  venders 
of  inferior  drugs,  are  exempted  from  the  Society’s  search ;  and 
the  right  of  practice  of  English  graduates,  English  physicians, 
and  English  surgeons  is  reserved ;  but  no  mention  is  made  of 
Scottish  and  Irish  physicians  and  surgeons,  by  that  time  practi¬ 
sing  with  great  approbation  and  success  throughout  every  corner 
of  England  and  Wales. 

Such  is  the  now  somewhat  famous  Apothecaries’  Act.  A  more 
useless  and  mischievous  scheme,  professedly  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  medical  practice,  but  really  for  the  aggrandizement  of  a 
useless  incorporation,  could  not  easily  have  been  devised. 
This  we  think  will  appear  sufficiently  from  the  following  expo¬ 
sition. 

Familiarity  reconciles  many  odd  usages.  But  few  usages  are 
more  singular  than  the  mode  in  which  the  profession  of  an  apo¬ 
thecary  has  long  been  practised  in  England.  He  visits  his 
patients — medical,  surgical,  or  obstetrical — as  a  physician  or 
surgeon  does,  and  he  prescribes  for  them.  He  then,  through 
means  of  his  apprentices,  makes  up  his  own  prescriptions  in  his 
own  laboratory,  whence  alone  his  patients  are  supplied.  He  does 
not  charge  directly  for  his  visits  and  advice,  the  most  material 
part  of  his  services,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  not  legally 
entitled  to  do  so.  But  he  lays  this  charge  upon  his  medicines, 
which  he  sells  in  form  as  other  tradesmen,  but,  unlike  them,  at 
a  fictitious  value,  five,  ten,  or  twenty  times  what  they  are  really 
worth.  'I'he  consequence  is  obvious.  It  is  his  interest,  nay,  it 
is  indispensable  for  duly  swelling  out  his  annual  bills,  that  both 
he,  and  the  physician  or  surgeon  with  whom  he  consults  on  im¬ 
portant  cases,  shall  prescribe  a  profusion  of  drugs,  expanded  into 
a  costly  form,  no  matter  what  the  disease  may  be.  Physic  is 
ordered  rather  to  make  a  long  bill  than  a  quick  cure.  His  pro¬ 
fession  is  thus  degraded  to  the  level  of  a  mere  trade ;  and  encou¬ 
ragement  is  given  to  a  reckless  habit  of  frequent  drugging  and 
complex  prescription,  which  increases  the  uncertainty  of  medical 
practice,  and  retards  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  the  most 
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important  and  most  backward  of  all  departments  of  medical 
science,  that  which  relates  to  the  actions  and  uses  of  remedies. 

Accordin}{ly,in  all  otliercountriesbut  England,  the  apothecary’s 
mode  of  practice  has  been  for  some  time  discountenanced,  and  in 
several  it  has  long  ago  disappeared.  In  France  and  Germany  an 
apothecary,  in  the  English  sense  of  the  term,  no  longer  exists. 
Medicine  and  pharmacy  have  been  effectually  separated  by  posi¬ 
tive  enactments,  which  prevent  any  one  from  practising  both 
branches.  In  Scotland,  although  their  conjunction  is  legal,  it  is 
rapidly  dying  out,  especially  in  the  great  towns:  in  Edinburgh, 
for  example,  only  five-and-twenty  years  ago,  there  was  not  a 
fellow  of  the  College  of  Surgeons  who  did  not  keep  his  labora¬ 
tory,  full  of  drugs  and  apprentices;  at  present  there  is  not  one  of 
them  who  does  not  send  his  patients  to  the  laboratory  of  the  che¬ 
mist  and  druggist.  Every  where,  in  short,  the  profession  of 
apothecary  is  disappearing,  as  incompatible  with  the  state  of 
medical  science,  except  in  England ;  but  in  England  he  has  been 
fixed  as  a  permanent  incumbrance  upon  medicine  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  passed  only  thirty  years  ago. 

In  order  to  exercise  such  a  profession  with  profit,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  apprentices.  Journeymen  druggists,  indeed,  would 
have  done  their  work  better;  but  journeymen  must  be  paid,  while 
apprentices,  on  the  contrary,  both  work  and  pay.  The  Apothe¬ 
caries’  SSciety — alive  to  this,  although  their  professed  object  was 
to  ensure  a  sound  education, — introduced  into  their  Act  of  1815 
a  clause  requiring  all  candidates  for  their  license  to  serve  a  five 
years’  apprenticeship  with  a  member  of  the  Company.  In  order  to 
acquire  the  qualifications  of  a  general  practitioner,  every  young 
aspirant,  during  the  five  years  of  his  life  when  his  mind  is  most 
easily  stored  with  knowledge  and  trained  to  habits  of  thought  and 
action,  was  required  to  spend  his  days  in  the  monotonous  details 
of  a  petty  laboratory.  And  this  was  called  education.  The 
Society,  indeed,  soon  found  it  necessary  to  add  something  else. 
Apprentices  were  therefore  required  to  spend  some  part  of  their 
period  of  service  in  also  attending  public  medical  lectures.  And, 
gradually,  a  greater  amount  of  attendance  upon  the  various 
branches  of  medical  prelection  was  required  of  candidates  for 
the  license,  till  at  length  a  really  tolerable  curriculum  of  study 
has  been  enforced,  which,  however,  the  student  may  cram  into 
the  short  space  of  seventeen  months ;  and  this  in  order  that  his 
master  may  command  his  undivided  services  for  the  remainder 
of  the  five  years.  To  these  measures  the  Society  was  com- 

fielled  by  public  outcry,  and  the  superior  requisitions  of  other 
icensing  medical  bodies.  And  yet  now,  it  puts  forward  the 
claim  to  having  been  in  its  day  a  great  patron  of  medical  edu- 
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cation,  and  the  principal  engine  by  which  the  qualifications  of 
medical  practitioners  in  Ens^land  are  thought,  in  recent  times, 
to  have  been  enhanced.  The  superior  requi>itions  of  the  Lon¬ 
don  College  of  Surgeons,  of  the  Scottish  and  Irish  Surgical  Col¬ 
leges,  and  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  whence  the  great 
bulk  of  English  medical  practitioners  of  all  kinds  have  been  tor 
some  time  supplied,  have  proved  of  little  or  no  account,  it  seems, 
in  improving  the  general  character  of  the  profession.  All,  or 
nearly  all,  the  improvement  that  has  been  effected  since  1815, 
has  been  owing  to  the  Apothecaries’  Society  having  winked  at 
their  apprentices  stealing  away  for  a  year  and  a  half  from  slavery, 
to  attend  a  few  courses  of  lectures. 

We  imagine  that,  in  these  days,  any  exposure  of  the  absurdity 
of  an  apprenticeship,  as  the  principal  means  of  education  in 
medicine,  is  wholly  superfluous.  Apprenticeships  have  been 
utterly  abandoned  in  all  the  more  advanced  continental  king¬ 
doms  of  Europe.  The  last  five-and-twenty  years  have  gone  far 
to  extinguish  them  in  Scotland,  except  as  nominal  servitudes; 
and  of  late,  even  the  English  apothecary  has  found  it  no  easy 
thing  to  convince  parents  of  the  soundness  of  his  favourite  theory. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  rendered  imperative  on  all  general  prac¬ 
titioners  in  England  by  an  Act  of  the  British  legislature ! 

The  most  important  and  most  obnoxious  of  all  the  privileges 
conveyed  by  the  Apothecaries’  Act  of  1815,  is  that  which  pro¬ 
hibits,  under  a  penalty,  any  one  from  practising  us  an  apothe¬ 
cary  without  the  Society’s  license.  The  original  purpose  of  the 
clause  is  well  known  to  have  been  to  prevent  the  chemists  and 
druggists  from  treading  on  the  heels  of  the  Society.  But  the 
'  followers  of  that  trade  proving  too  powerful  for  their  adversaries, 
a  saving  clause  W’as  added  to  exempt  them  from  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  The  privilege,  then,  as  it  eventually  stood,  amounted 
to  a  general  right  of  suppressing  irregular  me'dical  practice,  and 
W'as  positively  declared  at  the  time,  by  its  possessors,  to  be  in¬ 
tended  ‘  to  restrain  the  ignorant  and  unqualified,’  ‘  the  wholly 
‘  ignorant  and  utterly  incompetent.’  To  this  purpose,  indeed, 
it  was  in  the  first  instance  applied.  But,  like  the  prohibitory 
power  conferred  three  centuries  before  on  the  College  of  Phv- 
sicians,  it  was  speedily  perverted  to  a  very  different  use,  which 
could  never  have  been  foreseen  by  the  legislature. 

At  this  time,  in  all  parts  of  England  and  Wales  were  to  be 
found  well-educated  men,  possessing  the  diplomas  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Edinburgh,  or  some  other  Scotch  university,  or  of  one 
of  the  Boyal  Colleges  of  Surgeons  of  the  three  capitals,  who, 
exercising  their  profession  us  general  practitioners,  found  it 
necessary  to  follow  the  custom  of  the  country,  by  practising 
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more  or  less  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  English  apothecary _ 

that  is,  by  supplying  their  patients  with  medicines  as  well  as 
advice — and  who  bad  practised  in  this  way  so  long  wliliout  chal¬ 
lenge,  that  they  were  supposed  to  have  acquired  a  legal  tight  to 
do  so.  The  Apothecaries’  Society  speedily  undeceived  them. 
The  penally  clause  of  the  Act  was  found  to  be  as  efficacious 
ngain^«t  them  as  against  mere  empirics.  The  Society  became 
aware  that  a  more  respectable  professional  title  than  their  own, 
and  a  much  more  efficient  education  than  what  was  required  for 
their  license,  might  be  obtained  without  the  thraldom  and  mis¬ 
spent  time  of  an  apprenticeship.  Summoning,  therefore,  their 
penalty  clause  to  their  aid,  they  proved  by  a  few  prosecutions, 
and  threats  of  more,  that  no  Scotiish  or  Irish  professional  title 
empowered  any  one  to  act  as  a  general  practitioner  in  England, 
unless  he  also  possessed  their  own  license.  'I'heir  animosity 
being  especially  directed  against  Scottish  physicians  and  sur¬ 
geons,  as  their  most  numerous  and  formidable  rivals,  they  further 
laboured  to  convince  the  country,  in  face  of  a  century’s  exjte- 
rience  to  the  contrary*,  that  such  practitioners  were  imperfectly 
educated,  and  unworthy  of  their  high  professional  titles.  And 
by  the  pertinacity  of  their  misrepresentations. ;  by  boasting 
of  a  few  instances  where  gentlemen  with  a  Scottish  professional 
title  had  failed  to  satisfy  the  examiners  of  Apothecaries’  Hall, 
when  resorting  thither  for  the  compelled  license;  and  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  colour  unfortunately  given  to  their  state¬ 
ments,  through  the  carelessness  of  one  or  two  of  the  Scottish 
seminaries  in  dispensing  their  medical  honours — they  succeeded 
in  making  many  sound-thinking  and  impartial  men  believe  their 
assertions;  and  have  engendered  against  the  graduates  and  licen¬ 
tiates,  even  of  the  most  celebrated  and  conscientious  of  the 
medical  institutions  of  iScotland,  an  unfounded  prejudice  which 
prevails  to  the  present  day’. 

It  was  against  the  University  and  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of 
Edinburgh,  and  not  the  minor  and  less-esteemed  bodies,  that  their 
efforts  were  mainly  directed.  And  the  penal  powers  conferred 
bv  their  Act  w’ere  called  into  activity,  as  was  fully  proved  on  the 
enquiry  before  Mr  VVarburton’s  committee  in  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons  in  1834,  not  against  ignorant  and  undeserving  practition¬ 
ers  from  the  inferior  l:?cottish  seminaries,  but  against  men  among 
them  who  had  been  generally  much  better  educated  than  a  great 
proportion  of  their  own  body,  and  who  had  proved  themselves 
Ht  objects  of  jealousy  by  nothing  else  than  iheir  proftssional 
success.  It  is  needless  to  add,  that  untitled  and  really  unquali¬ 
fied  empirics  were  soon  lost  sight  af  when  such  higher  game  was 
iu  view.  Genuine  quackery,  in  short,  has  been  none  the  worse 
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for  the  Apothecaries’  Act  of  1815.  Thus  was  the  spirit  of  the 
act  perverted.  On  selfish  grounds,  and  wholly  irrespective  of 
the  public  interest,  their  restricted  powers  were  gradually  em¬ 
ployed  to  coerce,  not  unqualified  ignorance,  but  mere  technical 
disqualification.  Such  has  been  the  fate  of  the  second  attempt  made 
in  England  to  extinguish  quackery  by  the  power  of  the  legislature. 

The  privilege  conferred  by  the  Apothecaries’  Act  of  checking 
the  sale  of  adulterated  drugs,  was  an  important  one,  hud  it  been 
duly  vested,  and  indiscriminately  exercised.  It  was  in  fact  the 
only  rational  and  unexceptionable  privilege  bestowed  upon  the 
Society.  But  it  was  rendered  of  no  account  by  an  exemption 
from  the  right  of  search  being  accorded  to  the  retail  chemist  and 
druggist,  w  ho  nevertheless  was  then,  and  still  is,  chiefly  to  blame, 
directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  numberless  adulterations  in  daily 
use. 

This  body — the  Chemists  and  Druggists — who,  amidst  the 
partial  and  conflicting  attempts  hitherto  made  in  medical  legis¬ 
lation,  have  been  more  successful  in  guarding  their  liberties  and 
interests  than  any  other  class  of  men  attached  to  medicine — is 
deserving  of  some  further  notice  in  the  present  sketch  of  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  English  medical  profession. 

'J'he  chemist  and  druggist  is  nothing  more  than  what  the 
apothecary  was  primarily  ;  and  indeed  in  some  foreign  countries, 
such  as  Germany',  and  even  in  Scotland,  he  still  retains  the 
original  name.  He  preserves  and  dispenses  drugs  ;  he  makes 
up  medical  prescriptions ;  and  he  sells  in  open  shop  to  all,  whe¬ 
ther  with  a  prescription  or  not.  lie  does  not  necessarily  practise 
medicine,  and  ought  not  to  do  so.  But  many  give  advice  in 
their  shops  to  their  customers,  and  a  few  even  visit  them  at  their 
homes.  Both  practices  are  discountenanced  by  the  better  class 
in  the  trade ;  and  both  have  naturally  been  the  source  of  great 
animosity  and  discontent  among  apothecaries  and  other  general 
practitioners. 

This  trade  is  one  of  comparatively  late  origin.  As  it  never 
was  incorporated  till  only  two  years  ago,  little  is  known  of  its 
early  history.  But  it  is  supposed  to  have  arisen  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  last  century,  when  the  apothecaries  of  London,  deseit- 
ing  their  proper  province,  began  to  practise  medicine,  to  the 
annoyance  of  the  physicians;  who  retaliated  by  instituting  dis¬ 
pensaries,  where  their  patients  might  obtain  on  reasonable  terms 
the  medicines  prescribed  for  them.  Towards  the  close  of  lust 
century  the  chemists  and  druggists  had  so  increased  in  numbers 
and  respectability,  that  the  apothecaries,  regarding  their  progress, 
naturally  enough,  with  jealousy,  organized  an  association  in  1794 
for  arresting  the  encroachments  which  they  were  making  on  the 
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apothecaries'  profession,  ‘  by  vendinjr  drugs  and  compounding 
‘  the  prescriptions  of  physicians.’  The  Apothecaries’  Act  of  1815 
was  the  result  and  winding  up  of  this  association  ;  and  was,  in 
the  first  instance,  designed  mainly  to  put  down  the  chemists  and 
druggists,  lint  the  attempt  was  too  late.  The  chemists  were 
already  too  powerful  a  body.  They  accordingly  obtained  e.\emp- 
tion  from  the  operation  of  the  act;  which,  us  e.xptained  above, 
was  eventually  turned  against  a  very  dift’erent  class  of  men.  At 
this  period  the  chemists  were  united  for  the  occasion  to  resist 
the  designs  of  their  opponents.  Hut  they  were  not  formed  into 
a  permanent  body,  fur  the  general  interests  of  themselves  and  the 
public,  till  1841,  when  ‘the  Pharmaceutical  Society  of  Great 
‘  Hritain’  was  founded,  which  has  since  been  incorporated  by 
royal  charter  as  an  educational  institution,  seeking  no  e.xclusive 
privileges,  and  in  this  capacity  has  already  extended  widely  its 
ramilications.  'I'he  objects  of  the  Society  are  to  organize  the 
members  of  the  trade  into  a  compact  body,  to  restrict  them  as 
innch  as  possible  to  the  practice  of  pure  pharmacy,  to  improve 
their  education,  and  consequently  their  respectability,  and  thus 
to  raise  up  in  Hiitain  a  class  like  the  French  phurmacien  and  Ger¬ 
man  apotlieker^  w  ho  are  men  of  liberal  education,  and  very  often 
of  higli  scientific  accomplishment. 

The  extent  and  sources  of  the  present  medical  discontent  in 
England  must  now'  be  in  great  part  apparent.  Physicians  are 
dissatisfied  because  the  Koval  College,  which  ought  to  compre¬ 
hend  them  all,  has  been  long  rendered  inaccessible  except  to  a 
favoured  few,  by  arbitrary,  vexatious,  ui  justiHable  distinctions. 
Surgeons  cumplain  that  the  College  of  which  they  are  the  ofF- 
spring  threw  tliem  off,  till  very  lately,  as  undeserving  of  promo¬ 
tion  in  the  body,  and  reserved  all  its  places  and  honours  for  a 
self-elected  handful  of  men,  chiefly  drawn  from  the  surgeons  of 
the  metropolitan  hospitals.  Apothecaries  charge  the  druggists 
with  quitting  their  counter,  and  converting  themselves  into  me¬ 
dical  practitioners.  And  ail  parties  impute  to  the  Apothecaries’ 
Soeitty,  that,  to  the  degradation  of  medicine,  it  associates  prac¬ 
tice  with  trade,  strives  to  reduce  other  ranks  of  the  profession  to 
its  own  level,  by  compelling  men  of  higher  qualifications  to  take 
its  license,  and  leaves  quackery  to  flourish  unchecked,  while  it 
tyrannizes  over  those  who  arc  unqualified  in  form  merely. 

'I’he  turmoil  which  has  been  thus  created  becomes  confusion 
W’orse  confounded,  when  there  is  added  the  overboiling  of  Scotch 
and  Irish  indignation,  because  in  England  medical  practitioners 
of  the  two  other  kingdoms  of  the  empire  do  not  possess  profes¬ 
sionally  that  community  of  rights  which  it  was,  in  their  opinion, 
the  intention  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  spirit  of  the  Union,  that 
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all  should  enjoy  in  medicine  as  in  other  respects.  Nor  must  we 
omic  in  this  summary,  that  Liifrland  retorts  on  the  sister  coun¬ 
tries,  and  with  some  reason,  that,  without  the  check  she  imposes, 
they  would  soon  cause  her  rich  tieids  of  medical  practice  to  be 
overrun  with  occufiants,  not  always  qualified  exactly  to  her  liking 
and  her  wants.  It  is  now  time  to  see  what  ground  there  is  for 
these  last  mutual  charges. 

Scotland,  besides  her  four  universities,  possesses  three  incor¬ 
porations  by  which  medical  licenses  are  granted.  'I'hese  are  the 
Royal  Colleges  of  Physicians  and  of  Surgeons  in  Kdinburgh,  and 
the  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  Glasgow. 

The  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  by 
a  foyal  charter  which  was  ratified  by  the  Scottish  Parliament  in 
IGsl,  possesses  the  exclusive  right  of  physician’s  practice  within 
the  old  city  and  certain  suburbs.  It  is  doubtful  whether  this 
right  was  ever  enforced  by  the  College.  At  all  events,  for  more 
than  a  century  not  the  most  distant  attempt  has  been  made  to 
restrain  any  one  from  practising  without  its  licen»e,  unless  where 
there  was  reason  to  dread  the  election  of  one,  not  a  Fellow  of  the 
College,  as  physician  of  a  public  institution — a  proceeding  which 
has  always  been  regarded  with  jealousy,  and  hitherto  prevented 
by  simple  remonstrance.  The  Coliege  consists  of  about  131)  fel¬ 
lows,  of  whom  about  forty-five  are  resident.  A  subordinate  class 
called  licentiates  once  existed  and  may  be  revived,  but  has  been  put 
an  end  to  for  the  present  by  obstinctions  arising  under  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  stamp-duties.  'I'he  Fellowship  is  open  to  all  graduates 
in  medicine,  and  they  are  admitted  by  ballot;  foreign  graduates, 
•however,  being  also  liable  to  a  preliminary  examination.  An  insti¬ 
tution  so  privileged  and  governed,  presents  few  opportunities  of 
malversation.  Accordingly,  the  only  charge  brought  against  the 
Edinburgh  College  of  Physicians  in  recent  times,  has  been  the  too 
easy  atimission  of  native  practitioners  with  foreign  degrees — a 
charge  which  was  not  altogether  undeserved,  until  the  College, 
apprised  of  the  mercenary  inofle  in  which  such  foreign  universities 
as  Giessen,  Erlangen,  and  Heidelberg,  bestowed  tiieir  academic 
honours,  enforced  a  regular  examination  upon  all  graduates  but 
those  of  Rritain.  For  a  century  past,  the  Royal  College  has 
been  greatly  distinguished  by  the  number  of  eminent  names  in 
medical  and  collateial  science  which  adorn  its  not  very  nume¬ 
rous  list  of  Fellows,  and  by  the  superior  excellence  of  its  Phar¬ 
macopoeia,  especially  since  the  master-hands  of  Cullen  and  Black 
first  reduced  it  to  shape  in  I77d. 

The  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons  is  the  most  ancient  me¬ 
dical  institution  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1506,  James  the 
Fourth  of  Scotland  granted  to  *  the  surregerie  or  harbour  craft,’ 
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incorporated  a  year  before  by  tbe  council  of  the  city,  a  royal 
charter,  empoweriiiff  them  to  be  the  only  venders  of  whisky 
in  the  burgh,  and  to  prohibit  any  one  from  following  their  craft 
in  the  city  until  licensed  by  them,  and  after  proving  by  exami¬ 
nation  ‘  that  he  knaw  anotamea,  nature,  and  comjdexions  of  every 
‘  member  in  munis  bodie,  and  all  the  vaynis  of  the  samyn,  that 
*  he  may  make  flewbutomia  in  dew  tyme,  and  in  quhilk  member 
‘  the  signe  hath  dominatioun  for  the  tyme.’  This  charter,  after 
repeated  confirmation  in  subsequent  reigns,  W’as  ratified  by  the 
Scutch  Parliament  in  1041.  About  the  same  period,  certain 
local  disputes  between  the  surgeons  and  apothecaries  of  the  town 
led  to  a  union  of  the  two  bodies;  and,  in  1004,  an  act  of  William 
and  Mary,  ratifying  former  acts  and  charters,  altered  their  de- 
signatuui  to  the  ‘  Incorporation  of  chirurgeons  and  chirurgeon- 
‘  aputhecuties  of  Edinburgh,’  and  extended  their  jurisdiction 
over  the  eight  counties  of  Mid- Lothian,  Past- Lothian,  West- 
Luthian,  Fife,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick,  with¬ 
in  w  hich  no  one  could  ‘  practise  any  poynt  or  part  of  chirurgerie 
‘or  pharmacy’  without  the  license  of  the  Incorporation.  In 
1778,  they  were  converted  into  a  Royal  College  of  Surgeons 
by  royal  charter,  which  was  afterwards  ratified  by  Parliament 
in  1787,  with  all  the  privileges  conferred  upon  the  old  incor¬ 
poration. 

The  College  now  consists  of  two  classes  of  members — a  nume¬ 
rous  body  of  licentiates,  scattered  over  the  whole  British  Islands 
and  colonies,  who  have  no  share  in  the  College  government,  but  are 
all  eligible  to  the  Fellowship  on  examination  and  payment  of  fees 
— and  about  a  hundred  Fellows,  of  w  hom  three-fourths  are  resi¬ 
dent,  and  in  w  hom  is  vested  the  management  of  the  whole  affairs 
of  the  establishment.  A  few  of  its  members  practise  as  consult¬ 
ing  surgeons.  Most,  like  the  English  apothecary,  practise  both 
medicine  and  surgery,  and  many  even  midwifery  also.  But  they 
receive  fees  for  their  visits,  aitd  charge  a  mere  equivalent  for 
what  medicines  they  may  furnish ;  and  in  all  large  towns  they 
are  gradually  abandonirtg  the  practice  of  pharmacy,  which  will 
erelong  be  left  to  the  chemist  and  druggist  every  where  in  Scot¬ 
land,  except  in  rural  districts,  which  can  scarce  support  a  dis¬ 
tinct  member  of  that  trade. 

This  College  has  ever  been  among  the  foremost  of  the  medical 
institutions  of  the  empire  in  improving  the  education  of  its  licen¬ 
tiates.  It  has  given  evidence  of  its  public  spirit  and  disinterest¬ 
edness  by  gradually  putting  an  end  to  certain  educational  ex¬ 
emptions  at  one  time  enjoyed  by  its  apprentices ;  by  establishing 
a  splendid  museum  of  anatomy  and  pathology  chiefly  at  its  ow'n 
expense ;  and  by  allowing  its  monopoly  of  practice  to  fall  into 
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abeyance.  Like  other  medical  bodies,  indeed,  it  enforced  its 
privileges  in  the  early  periods  of  its  history ;  but  for  a  long 
time  it  has  imposed  no  check  either  upon  technical  disqualifi¬ 
cation  or  upon  ignorant  empiricism.  It  is  therefore  eminently 
popular  in  Scotland,  and  has  unquestionably  been  of  great  ser¬ 
vice  to  the  country  and  to  the  advancement  of  medical  science. 
No  malversation  or  illiberaliiy  has  ever  been  charged  against 
it,  either  in  Scotland  or  any  where  else,  c.xcept  that,  in  England, 
its  examiners  have  been  accused  of  laxity  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty  ;  and  this  accusation  might  be  proved  by  some  actual 
examples,  not  more  numerous,  however,  than  are  believed  to 
occur  in  the  recent  history  of  other  surgical  boards,  and  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons  of  London  among  the  rest. 

The  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow  is  a 
body  of  quite  a  different  stamp.  It  was  founded  in  1599  by 
royal  letters-patent,  empowering  it  to  grant  licenses  for  practi¬ 
sing  surgery  in  the  four  counties  of  Ayr,  Dumbarton,  Lanark, 
and  Uenfrew,  and  to  prevent  any  one  from  practising  medicine 
there  except  University  graduates  or  persons  licensed  by  the  King’s 
and  Queen’s  physicians.  In  IGU2  it  was  united  with  the  barber 
craft  of  Glasgow  ;  from  which,  however,  it  was  again  separated 
in  1722.  In  1072  the  original  charter  wms,  fur  the  first  time, 
ratified  by  an  act  of  Parliament,  in  which  the  members  are  re¬ 
cognised  as  the  incorporation  of  ‘  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and 
‘  barbers.’  The  present  title  of  the  body  is  one  which  seems  to 
have  been  assumed  by  itself.  It  has  also  claimed  the  right  of 
examining  in  physic  as  well  as  surgery,  ‘  a  pretension  certainly 
•  unauthorized  by  the  charter for  the  first  members  of  the  Incor¬ 
poration  •  had  no  right  by  the  grant  to  examine  and  admit  phy- 
‘  sicians,  or  to  grant  licenses  for  the  practice  of  physic.’  *  This 
institution  is  the  only  one  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  can  be 
charged  with  being  disposed  to  stretch  its  charter.  All  others 
have  allowed  their  undoubted  rights  to  full  more  or  less  into  de¬ 
suetude,  or  kept  within  them,  at  all  events.  The  Glasgow  Incor¬ 
poration  has  assumed  a  title  never  conferred  on  it,  and  claimed  to 
exercise  singly  rights  equal  to  those  divided  between  two  Royal 
Colleges  in  each  capital.  It  is  also  the  only  institution  in  Scot¬ 
land  which  has  recently  enforced  its  monopoly  by  legal  prosecu¬ 
tion  ;  and,  like  all  bodies  that  have  done  the  same  in  England, 
its  animosity  has  been  directed  of  late,  not  against  the  really  un- 
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(qualified  and  ignorant,  but  against  well-informed  men,  labouring 
under  technical  disqualification  only ;  namely,  against  the  masters 
in  surgery  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  an  order  of  graduates 
instituted  expressly  by  the  senate  of  the  College,  in  the  hope  of 
freeing  their  graduates  generally  from  the  humbling  necessity  of 
taking  out  the  Faculty’s  license.  The  Faculty,  by  its  heterr- 
geneous  composition,  and  the  low  requirements  long  in  use  for  its 
license,  has  done  more  to  reduce  all  medical  practitioners  within 
its  limited  jurisdiction  to  one  common  and  low  level,  than  even 
the  English  apothecaries.  It  is  no  rarity  to  see  a  retail  che> 
mist’s  shop  in  the  streets  of  Glasgow  graced  with  the  superfluous 
and  honoured  titles  of  surgeon  and  doctor  of  medicine.  The 
Glasgow  Faculty  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  is,  therefore,  an 
unpopular  institution  in  Scotland. 

Of  the  four  Scottish  Universities,  three  have  a  complete  medi¬ 
cal  school ;  the  fourth,  that  of  St  Andrews,  possessing  professor¬ 
ships  of  anatomy  and  chemistry  only.  But  all  of  them  grant  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine.  That  of  Edinburgh  requires  for  its 
degree  a  four  years’  course  of  education  in  every  branch  of  medi¬ 
cal,  surgical,  and  obstetrical  science,  taught  practically  as  well 
as  systematically.  The  Aberdeen  course  of  study  is  nearly  as 
complete ;  that  of  Glasgow  is  inferior  in  amount ;  and  St  An¬ 
drews  long  granted  its  degree  without  requiring  any  regular 
education  at  all.  Edinburgh  requires  that  three  of  the  four 
years,  and  every  subject  of  prelection,  shall  have  been  attended  in 
Universities,  and  at  least  one  of  tbe  years  witbin  her  own  walls  ; 
Aberdeen  follows  her  example ;  Glasgow  does  not  exact  more 
than  one  University  year  of  study,  limiting,  however,  her  recog¬ 
nition  of  private  schools  to  a  few  of  known  celebrity,  among 
which  that  of  Glasgow  itself  is  not  one.  St  Andrews  does  not 
require  any  residence.  The  examinations  at  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen,  at  least  at  Marischal  College  there,  are  sufficiently 
searching ;  in  Glasgow  they  have  been  less  so  till  of  late  ;  and 
at  St  Andrews  there  was  long  no  examination  at  all,  and  what 
has  been  introduced  a  few  years  ago,  with  the  aid  of  some  pri¬ 
vate  lecturers  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  can  scarcely  be 
efficient,  since  it  is  well  known  in  Scotland  that  rejected  candi¬ 
dates,  or  despairing  students  of  Edinburgh  and  other  schools, 
meet  with  a  ready  outlet  at  St  Andrews.  In  all  the  Scottish 
Universities,  the  degree  of  M.D.  may  be  obtained  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one. 

This  brief  summary  will  unfold  various  well-founded  subjects 
of  complaint  and  discontent  in  the  Scottish  University  system  ; 
among  which  the  following  are  the  most  important.  The  Col- 
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lege  of  Physicians  and  Universities  of  England  maintain  that 
every  where  in  Scotland  the  highest  medical  honours  are  con¬ 
ferred  at  too  early  an  age,  and  without  an  adequate  general  edu¬ 
cation.  This  charge  is  well  founded,  even  against  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Edinburgh.  But  it  is  replied  that,  although  a  few  phy¬ 
sicians,  trained,  as  at  the  English  Universities,  for  a  long  period 
in  all  the  higher  branches  of  literature  and  philosophy*  as  well 
as  in  medicine,  may  be  in  demand  for  the  'capitals  and  a  few 
other  large  towns,  and  especially  for  teachers  in  the  greater 
medical  schools,  such  a  class  of  men,  educated  so  expensively, 
is  not  required  for  the  wants  of  the  country  at  large,  which  has 
hitherto  been  supplied  in  a  great  measure  in  all  the  three  king¬ 
doms  from  the  more  eminent  of  the  Scottish  Universities,  espe¬ 
cially  that  of  Edinburgh.  Frequent  accusations  have  been  made 
in  England  against  all  the  Universities  of  Scotland  for  laxity 
even  in  the  professional  examinations.  This  charge  is  brought 
justly  against  St  Andrews,  not  without  some  reason  against 
Glasgow,  but  unfairly  against  Edinburgh  and  Aberdeen,  where 
instances  of  undeserving  persons  being  allowed  to  pass  with  suc¬ 
cess  through  the  ordeal  of  examination  are  few  and  accidental. 
All  the  non-academic  schools  of  the  empire  represent  the  regu¬ 
lations  of  the  Edinburgh  University  to  be  vexatious,  in  not  ad¬ 
mitting  attendance  except  at  Universities.  'I'his  involves  a 
nice  question,  as  to  which  much  may  be  said  on  both  sides.  A 
few  years  ago,  however,  the  medical  faculty  of  the  University 
proposed  a  measure,  conceding  a  material  relaxation  of  the  exclu¬ 
sive  rule ;  so  that,  sdthough  the  proposal  was  thr(»wn  out  by  the 
general  senate,  or  meeting  of  all  the  faculties,  the  principle  may 
.be  held  as  acknowledged,  that  a  strictly  exclusive  University  sys¬ 
tem  is  unadvisable.  The  private  medical  school  of  Glasgow  is 
particularly  displeased  that  its  immediate  rivals  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  there  will  not  recognise  its  lectures  as  qualifying  for  gra¬ 
duation,  while  those  of  the  private  schools  of  London  and  Dub¬ 
lin  are  admitted.  The  University  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  other 
hand,  insists  that  the  sister  college  of  Glasgow  is  too  lax  in  what 
it  has  already  done  in  this  respect.  Lastly,  all  parties,  whether 
in  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  are  indignant  at  the  manner 
in  which  degrees  in  medicine  continue  to  be  made  the  subject  of 
traffic  at  St  Andrews. 

The  medical  institutions  of  Ireland  are  the  College  of  Physi¬ 
cians  and  College  of  Surgeons,  the  Apothecaries’  Society,  and 
the  University  of  Dublin. 

The  College  of  Physicians,  whose  jurisdiction  is  limited  to 
the  capital,  derives  its  present  powers  from  an  Irish  Act  of  1761, 
confirming  and  extending  privileges  granted  by  a  royal  charter 
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in  1692.  This  College  was  obviously  erected  on  the  basis  of  that 
of  London,  power  being  given  to  restrain  unlicensed  physicians 
by  line  and  imprisonment,  and  to  search  apothecaries’  shops  for 
the  discovery  and  destruction  of  spurious  drugs.  Both  privi¬ 
leges,  as  we  understand,  have  been  allowed  to  fall  into  desue¬ 
tude.  A  bylaw,  however,  restricting  the  tellowship,  as  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  graduates  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  has  not 
only  been  long  in  operation,  but  was  actually  rendered  impera¬ 
tive  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  in  1800,  passed  for  establishing  a 
school  of  physic  in  connexion  with  the  body.  All  other  gra¬ 
duates,  including  those  of  Edinburgh,  whose  University,  at  the 
time  the  act  was  passed,  stood  at  the  very  head  of  the  medical 
schools  of  Europe,  and  supplied  Ireland  with  a  large  proportion 
of  its  physicians,  as  it  still  continues  to  do,  are  admissible  only 
to  the  license  of  the  College ;  and  in  that  capacity  they  have  no 
connexion  with  its  government,  offices,  or  privileges,  further 
than  that  they  enjoy  the  liberty  of  private  practice  in  Dublin — a 
liberty  which,  by  usage,  is  equally  allowed  to  any  one  else.  In 
1826  the  College  consisted  of  seventeen  fellows,  its  sole  governors, 
fourteen  honorary  fellows,  chiefly  professors,  and  forty-seven 
licentiates.  The  College  of  Surgeons,  incorporated  as  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Dublin  in  1784,  was  till  lately  composed  of  a  small  body 
culled  members,  among  whom  all  offices  of  honour  and  emo¬ 
lument  in  connexion  with  the  body  were  confined,  and  of  a 
numerous  class  of  licentiates,  who  had  no  concern  with  the  affairs 
of  the  College,  and  whose  name  was  a  mere  title  of  honour, 
no  exclusive  privilege  of  practice  being  Conveyed  by  the  char¬ 
ter.  But  a  subsequent  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament,  passed  in. 
1796,  relative  to  county  infirmaries,  conveyed  to  the  Dublfff  ' 
College  the  important  monopoly  of  eligibility  to  the  oflBce  of 
an  infirmary  surgeon.  The  constitution  of  the  College  has 
just  undergone  some  changes  under  a  new  charter,  granted 
last  year,  in  connexion  with  the  contemplated  general  medical 
act.  The  College  will  henceforth  consist  of  a  council,  in  whom 
its  government  is  vested,  fellows  who  elect  the  council,  and 
licentiates  eligible  to  the  fellowship,  but  without  any  new 
privileges  of  practice;  and  forms  are  fixed  for  the  election 
of  the  teachers  of  a  medical  school,  which  for  some  time 
has  existed  under  its  protection.  In  Ireland,  as  in  Scotland, 
the  surgeons  are  the  general  practitioners  of  the  country,  the 
fellows  of  the  College,  however,  being  restricted  from  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  pharmacy.  But  in  Ireland  there  is  also  a  privileged  class 
of  apothecaries. 

The  Irish  apothecaries  are  privileged  by  their  charter  to  prac- 
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tise  pliarmacy  only.  They  originated  in  a  joint  corporation  of 
apothecaries  and  barbers,  which  could  boast  of  some  anticjuity. 
In  1745,  a  royal  charter  erected  the  former  into  a  distinct  incor¬ 
poration,  whose  privileges  were  at  first  confined  to  Dublin  ;  but 
in  1791  were  not  only  extended  over  the  whole  kingdom,  but 
were  also  ratified  by  an  act  of  the  Irish  Parliament.  According 
to  this  act,  no  one  can  *  open  shop,  or  act  in  the  art  or  mystery 
*  of  an  apothecary’  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  without  the  license 
of  the  Corporation.  A  clause  in  the  act,  which  requires  that 
every  candidate  for  this  license  shall  have  served  a  seven  years’ 
apprenticeship  with  one  of  its  licentiates,  forms  a  complete  bar 
to  all  rivalry  on  the  part  of  other  men,  however  well  educated. 
We  are  not  aware  to  what  extent  this  monopoly  has  been  en¬ 
forced  ;  neither  have  we  had  an  opportunity  of  making  ourselves 
so  familiar  as  we  could  desire,  with  the  state  of  medical  privileges 
and  practice  in  Ireland.  We  understand,  however,  that  divers 
vexatious  monopolies  of  a  local  nature  exist,  particularly  in 
Dublin  ;  and  the  singular  solicitude  of  all  the  Irish  acts,  to 
exclude  all  but  Irish  medical  institutions  from  the  benefits  of 
their  provisions,  raises  a  strong  presumption  in  favour  of  exclu¬ 
siveness  and  illiberality  in  the  working  of  them.  At  all  events, 
it  is  well  enough  understood,  that  the  dissatisfaction  existing  in 
the  medical  profession  of  Ireland  is  by  no  means  less  than  else¬ 
where,  and  is  directed,  as  in  England,  against  both  the  exclu¬ 
siveness  of  home  institutions,  and  the  facility  of  encroachment 
from  without.  We  also  know  it  to  have  been  the  general  im¬ 
pression  of  those  who  watched  the  evidence  on  medical  education 
,and  privileges,  led  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1834,  that  according  to  the  Irish  evidence,  un¬ 
luckily  lost  in  the  conflagration  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament, 
there  existed  in  the  Irish  bodies  a  greater  propensity  to  tighten 
the  grasp  of  monopoly — greater  jealousy  of  the  institutions  of  the 
sister  kingdoms — a  more  mercenary  disposition,  and  more  genera! 
confusion  and  discontent — than  in  any  other  part  of  the  empire. 

The  constitution,  privileges,  and  policy  of  the  various  medical 
institutions  in  the  United  Kingdoms  being  so  widely  different,  it 
was  inevitable  that  conflicting  interests  should  arise.  The  natural 
consequence  has  been  unwarrantable  acts  of  aggression  and  resist¬ 
ance — a  disposition  on  the  part  of  some  of  them  to  underbid  their 
neighbours  by  offering  easier  terms  of  admission  to  medical  honours 
— adread  on  the  part  of  their  more  upright  rivals  to  carry  into  effect, 
ill  face  of  such  examples,  their  own  honest  views  towards  self-im¬ 
provement — and  a  general  tendency  to  a  pure  utilitarianism  in 
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medical  education,  which  threatens  to  exert  a  chilling  influence  on 
the  progress  of  medical  science  in  Britain.  Already,  indeed,  if  we 
mistake  not,  has  this  influence  begun  to  show  itself.  There  is 
no  longer  to  be  recognised,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  that 
ample  share  which  British  medicine  previously  occupied  of  the 
field  of  discovery  in  physiology,  pathology,  therapeutics,  and  the 
allied  medical  sciences.  It  would  require  too  long  an  argument 
to  establish  this  proposition  to  the  general  satisfaction.  But  let 
those  conversant  with  the  history  of  medical  science  since  1815, 
reflect  what  are  the  discoveries  that  adorn  its  annals  during  that 
interval ;  and  we  fear  they  will  find  little  to  boast  of  in  the 
number  which  falls  to  be  assigned  to  the  British  medical  pro¬ 
fession. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  dissatisfaction  which  has  long  agi¬ 
tated  all  ranks  of  medical  men,  has  reached  such  a  height  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  overlooked ;  and  a  movement  has  taken 
place,  which  cannot  now  be  stom)ed  without  the  redress  of 
many  grievances  being  effected.  For  this  result  the  country  is 
indebted  to  the  extravagances  of  the  English  Apothecaries’  Act 
of  1815. 

This  Act  had  been  but  a  few  years  in  operation,  when  remon¬ 
strances  against  it  were  addressed  from  various  quarters,  but  espe¬ 
cially  from  the  Scottish  Universities,  and  the  Surgical  Colleges 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  whose  graduates  and  licentiates  were 
peculiarly  exposed  to  suffer  from  its  provisions.  But  the  unsuc¬ 
cessful  result  of  the  attempts  made  to  obtain  this  particular 
relief,  proved  that  so  many  interests  were  involved  in  that  single 
question,  as  to  render  a  partial  redress  of  medical  grievances 
unattainable.  And  at  length,  in  1834,  an  elaborate  inves¬ 
tigation  was  undertaken  by  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  Mr  Warburton  at  its  head,  into  the  entire 
subject  of  medical  education,  privileges,  grievances,  and  reform. 
With  a  patience  and  impartiality,  for  which  adequate  thanks  have 
never  been  rendered  him  by  the  medical  profession,  Mr  Warbur¬ 
ton  directed  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  for  nearly  four 
months  ;  and  the  result  has  been  a  vast  body  of  important  evi¬ 
dence,  a  part  of  which,  relative  to  the  English  medical  corpora¬ 
tions  and  schools,  has  been  published  in  the  three  volumes  quoted 
at  the  head  of  this  Article  ;  the  remainder,  relative  to  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  having  been  lost  in  the  conflagra¬ 
tion  of  the  Houses  of  Parliament  not  long  afterwards. 

Several  bills,  framed  on  the  basis  of  Mr  Warburton’s  enquiry, 
have  been  prepared  or  actually  introduced  by  private  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  they  were  not  pressed,  because. 
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besides  bclu^  not  satisfactory  to  the  leading  medical  bodies,  it 
became  apparent  that  the  strength  of  Government  was  necessary 
to  push  forward  so  comprehensive  and  dilHcult  a  measure  as 
Medical  Reform.  Mr  Warburton  himself,  _  Mr  George  Lamb,  Mr 
Hawes,  and  Mr  Macaulay,  distinguished  themselves  on  these 
occasions  by  their  anxiety  to  effect  a  satisfactory  amelioration. 
At  last  the  attention  of  the  present  Home  Secretary  was  attracted 
to  the  subject ;  and  after  consulting  with  various  medical  advisers 
in  England,  a  draft  of  a  bill  was  prepared  in  1842,  which,  on 
subsequent  communication  with  the  principal  medical  institutions 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  underwent  material  changes,  and  was 
eventually  laid  before  the  House  in  August  last. 

A  survey  of  the  preceding  statements  will  readily  unfold  what 
ought  to  be  the  leading  principles  of  a  sound  legislative  measure 
for  reforming  the  medical  profession.  They  are,  uniformity  of 
titles ;  the  attestation  to  equal  qualifications  by  them ;  equiva¬ 
lent  education  for  obtaining  them ;  equal  privileges  attached 
to  them ;  facility  of  translation  under  them  from  one  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom  to  another;  the  enforcement  of  a  mini¬ 
mum  qualification  for  conveying  public  professional  rights ; 
encouragement  for  all  to  qualify  fur  the  highest  professional 
rank ;  access  to  promotion  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest ;  the 
extinction  of  all  local  monopolies ;  the  removal  of  all  tech¬ 
nical  disqualifications.  If  to  these  objects  be  united  the  pre¬ 
servation  of  existing  useful  institutions,  the  establishment  of 
a  general  superintendence  and  control  over  them,  and  a  pro¬ 
vision  for  stated  public  reports  from  the  Board  of  Superin¬ 
tendence,  a  measure  would  result,  which  could  not  fail  to  ad¬ 
vance  the  interests  of  medical  science  and  the  respectability  of 
its  followers,  and  to  which  no  honest  objections  could  be  made 
on  the  part  either  of  individuals  or  corporations.  It  may  be  a 
fair  subject  of  question,  whether  it  be  prudent  to  attempt  more 
by  legislation,  and,  more  especially,  whether  new  monopolies  or, 
in  the  mild  language  of  some  reformers,  ‘  more  protection,’  should 
be  conceded  to  the  profession  at  large.  We  are  inclined  to  con¬ 
sider  this  a  very  doubtful  ingredient  of  a  sound  Reform  Act.  But 
let  its  merits  be  fully  considered.  Meanwhile  no  question  can 
arise  as  to  the  soundness  of  the  other  ameliorations  specified 
above.  Let  us  see  how  far  they  are  comprehended  in  Sir  James 
Graham’s  ‘  Bill  for  the  better  Regulation  of  Medical  Practice  in 
‘  the  United  Kingdom.’ 

The  bill  is  substantially  founded  on  a  remodelling  of  the  six 
metropolitan  colleges,  together  with  the  Glasgow  Faculty  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  all  of  them  being  rendered  Royal  Col- 
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leges,  and  those  of  the  three  capitals  becoming  Colleges  of  the 
respective  kingdoms.  They  are  all  required,  however,  to  part 
with  any  exclusive  rights  of  private  practice  conveyed  to  them 
by  previous  acts  or  charters.  The  English  Apothecaries’  Society 
must  also  surrender  its  monopoly  of  general  practice  in  England, 
but  is  otherwise  left  untouched  in  its  corporate  capacity.  No  re¬ 
striction,  therefore,  will  be  left  in  future  on  private  practice. 
Quackery  may  thrive  if  it  can.  The  legislature  will  not  inter¬ 
fere  directly  with  its  welfare.  But  practitioners  under  the  con¬ 
templated  act  will,  nevertheless,  enjoy  important  public  privi¬ 
leges.  They  alone  are  eligible  as  medical  officers  in  the  army, 
nftvy.  East  India  service,  and  all  public  institutions,  in  the  widest 
acceptation  of  that  term.  They  alone  are  entitled  to  claim 
exemption  from  serving  on  juries  or  parish  boards,  to  grant 
certificates  in  law  proceedings,  or  to  recover  charges  for  advice, 
or  for  medicines  ‘  administered  or  prescribed.’  Unlicensed  prac¬ 
titioners,  too,  are  subject  to  a  fine  of  twenty  pounds  for  acting 
in  an  office  for  which  they  are  not  qualified,  according  to  the 
act ;  and  to  trial  for  misdemeanour  if  they  use  a  title  implying 
that  they  are  licensed. 

Four  classes  of  practitioners  are  recognised — physicians,  sur¬ 
geons,  bachelors  of  medicine,  and  licentiates  in  medicine  and  sur¬ 
gery.  The  LICENTIATES,  equivalent  to  the  present  English  apo¬ 
thecaries,  but  entitled  to  charge  for  advice  as  well  as  medicines, 
are  to  be  licensed  on  examination,  not  earlier  than  at  twenty-one 
years  of  age — in  London,  by  a  board  of  the  English  College  of 
Physicians  with  assessor  Apothecaries,  and  another  board  of  the 
English  College  of.  Surgeons, — and  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  by 
similar  double  boards,  but  without  any  Apothecaries.  And  the 
two  boards  of  each  capital  are  autborized  to  unite  themselves  into 
a  single  board  of  examiners,  if  they  choose.  Licentiates  thus 
approved  of,  will  be  admitted  to  a  general  professional  register, 
on  paying  a  fee  of  two  pounds.  Bachelors,  a  title  to  be  grant¬ 
ed  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  by  Universities  only,  will  enjoy  no 
privileges  as  such.  But,  on  passing  the  licentiates’  examination 
before  the  examining  boards  of  the  Colleges,  they  will  be  admit¬ 
ted  to  the  register,  with  the  privileges  of  licentiates  of  medicine 
and  surgery.  And  the  examining  boards  of  Universities  and  Royal 
colleges  are  empowered  to  unite  in  forming  a  single  board.  Uni¬ 
versity  bachelors,  however,  may  take  their  College  examination 
before  any  Royal  College  they  please,  except  the  bachelors  of 
Glasgow,  who  are  restricted,  it  would  appear,  to  the  intended 
Royal  College  of  that  city.  Physicians  in  general  must  com¬ 
mence  with  a  University  degree  of  M.D. ;  which,  however^  car- 
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lies  with  it  none  of  the  privileges  in  the  act.  On  their  passing, 
not  sooner  than  tyventy-six,  u  further  examination  before  any 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  they  become  associates  of  that  CoU 
lege,  and  are  admitted  to  the  general  register  on  paying  a  fee  of 
five  pounds.  The  same  amalgamation  of  University  and  College 
boards  of  examination  is  allowable  in  the  case  of  physicians  as  in 
that  of  bachelors.  In  England  the  rank  of  physician  may  also 
be  attained  by  licentiates  of  medicine  and  surgery  after  the  age 
of  forty,  without  a  University  degree,  on  examination  by  the 
English  College  of  Physicians.  In  Scotland,  the  same  privilege 
is  not  conceded  to  the  corresponding  College,  because  the  Uni¬ 
versities  have  expressed  their  willingness  to  confer  a  limited 
number  of  degrees  in  such  circumstances.  Suugeons  arc  to  be 
licensed  on  examination  by  any  College  of  Surgeons,  or  by  the 
intended  Glasgow  College ;  they  at  the  same  time  become  fellows 
of  the  College  ;  and  at  twenty-five  they  are  entitled  to  admission 
on  the  general  register  fora  fee  of  five  pounds.  Associates  and 
fellows  of  any  College,  removing  to  a  different  kingdom,  must  join 
the  corresponding  College  there ;  and  they  do  so  without  examina¬ 
tion,  on  paying  merely  an  admission  fee,  w  Inch  every  where  is  to  be 
charged  separately  from  the  examination  fee.  The  qualifications  of 
the  four  classes  of  practitioners  are  no  further  fixed  than  in  regard 
to  age,  the  minimum  duration  of  professional  study  for  physicians 
and  surgeons,  and  the  minimum  residence  of  graduates  at  the 
University  which  passes  them.  The  several  ages  have  been 
already  stated  ;  physicians  and  surgeons  must  study  professionally 
for  at  least  five  years ;  and  the  doctor  or  bachelor  of  medicine 
must  reside  two  years  at  the  British  University,  or  one  year  at 
the  Foreign  University,  where  he  is  to  be  examined. 

Every  medical  school  must  keep  a  register  of  students,  and 
exact  a  registration  fee  of  ten  shillings  for  each ;  which  fees, 
together  with  those  of  registration  paid  by  the  several  classes  of 
practitioners,  will  form  a  fund  for  working  the  act. 

The  act  is  to  be  administered  by  a  ‘  Council  of  Health  and 
‘  Medical  Education,’  consisting  of  a  secretary  of  state  as  presi¬ 
dent  ;  a  nominee  from  each  of  the  six  Colleges  of  the  capitals  ; 
six  nominees  of  the  Crown  ;  and  five  University  regius  professors; 
namely,  those  of  physic  in  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin ;  of 
clinical  surgery  in  Edinburgh,  and  of  surgery  in  Glasgow.  The 
powers  of  this  council  are  ample.  It  is  authorized  to  appoint  its 
general  and  local  secretaries,  and  the  times  and  places  for  its 
meetings ;  to  keep  the  register  of  praetitioners,  and  publish  it 
annually ;  to  require  Royal  Colleges  to  report  their  schemes  of 
study  and  examination  for  their  letters-testimonial  for  physicians, 
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surgeons,  and  licentiates ;  to  alter  these  schemes,  and  make  them 
as  uniform  as  possible  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  to  sanction  the 
bylaws  of  Royal  Colleges ;  to  refuse  the  recognition  of  any  school, 
qualifying  students  for  examination  before  the  Colleges,  unless  it 
keep  a  register  of  students ;  to  check  and  sanction  the  arrange¬ 
ments  respecting  examinations  and  fees  where  the  examinations 
are  carried  on  by  two  bodies  :  to  require  returns  of  examinations, 
and  admission  at  all  times  for  its  members,  and  by  special  ap¬ 
pointment  for  its  secretary,  at  the  examinations  of  Colleges ;  to 
suspend  recognition  of  letters-testimonial  where  its  regulations 
have  been  infringed  ;  to  declare  what  institutions  are  to  be  re¬ 
garded  as  public,  and  entitled  to  employ  only  registered  practi¬ 
tioners  ;  to  register  existing  practitioners  us  physicians,  surgeons, 
or  licentiates  in  medicine  and  surgery,  according  to  their  legal 
right  of  practice  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act. 

The  clauses  of  the  bill,  of  which  we  have  now  given  a  brief 
analysis,  are  obviously  designed  to  secure  all  the  objects  former¬ 
ly  specified  as  constituting  a  prudent  measure  of  Medical  Reform. 
In  one  or  two  respects  its  provisions  seem  scarcely  adequate  to 
attain  their  end.  Thus,  the  clause  requiring  graduates  to  reside 
some  time  at  the  University  which  is  to  confer  their  degree,  in¬ 
tended  apparently  to  check  such  lax  graduations  as  those  of  St 
Andrews,  will  utterly  fail  in  its  object.  It  requires  candidates 
to  attend  public  lectures  for  at  least  two  years  within  the  precincts 
of  the  University,  ‘  or  of  some  medical  school  recognised  by  and 
‘  in  connexion  with  the  same  University.’  Now,  it  ought  to  be 
known,  that  St  Andrews  ‘recognises  and  connects’  herself  with 
every  great  or  little  medical  school  in  the  empire.  The  new 
London  University  also,  by  its  charter,  legally  may,  and  actually 
docs,  exercise  the  same  promiscuous  recognition.  But  we  really 
do  not  see  why  this  dubiously-constituted  body,  endowed  with  no 
attribute  of  a  University  but  the  power  of  conferring  degrees, 
ought  not  equally  with  others  to  be  checked  in  the  reckless  ex¬ 
ercise  of  her  powers.  Were  the  faulty  clause  to  require  intend¬ 
ing  graduates  to  study  for  two  years  in  schools  recognised  by  their 
University  ‘  at  the  seat  of  the  University,’  a  due  check  would  be 
imposed  on  all,  and  one  which  cannot  encroach  more  on  the  pri¬ 
vileges  of  the  London  University  or  of  St  Andrews,  than  on 
those  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  or 
Aberdeen,  where  such  a  provision  is  understood  to  be  unob¬ 
jected  to. 

The  constitution  of  the  Council  of  Health  seems  defective,  in 
as  much  as  the  Universities  are  represented  only  by  ex-officio 
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members.  The  Universities  of  England  have  no  great  interest 
at  stake,  and  few  professors  among  whom  to  choose.  But  the 
others  have  interests  in  the  bill  not  inferior  to  those  of  the  CoU 
*  leges,  and  ought  to  be  as  efficiently  represented.  Why  should 
not  the  Crown  select  a  physician  or  surgeon  at  pleasure  from  the 
professors  of  the  five  Universities  ?  An  unfounded  importance  has 
been  attached  by  the  framer  of  the  bill,  and  by  many  English 
critics  of  it,  to  the  control  possessed  by  the  Crown  over  regius 
professors,  compared  with  others.  But  it  really  possesses  no  con¬ 
trol  except  over  their  original  appointment,  or  through  the  te¬ 
dious  medium  of  royal  visitation,  by  which  all  others  may  be 
equally  reached. 

The  anomalous  position  to  be  occupied  by  the  present  Faculty 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Glasgow,  appears  a  blemish  in  the 
bill.  A  body,  whose  previous  history  furnishes  but  little  claim 
upon  public  favour,  scarce  deserves  advancement  to  privileges 
v\hich  in  the  capitals  are  shared  between  two,  each  more  nume¬ 
rous  and  more  esteemed  than  it.  The  only  useful  purpose  it 
serves  in  the  bill,  the  establishment  of  a  check  on  the  Glasgow 
graduations,  like  that  imposed  on  other  Universities  through 
means  of  the  Royal  Colleges  of  the  capitals,  may  be  equally 
well  attained,  and  more,  as  we  understand,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  University  of  Glasgow,  through  the  medium  of  the  Colleges 
of  Edinburgh.  We  believe,  too,  it  is  the  fact,  that  the  impor¬ 
tant  place  assigned  to  this  body  is  the  subject  of  considerable 
jealousy  to  the  medical  corporations  of  London  and  Dublin. 
This  is  not  surprising. 

,  It  is  impossible  to  enter  here  into  the  minor  details  of  the 
bill.  They  have  been  on  the  whole  skilfully  adjusted  to  the  dif¬ 
ferent  systems  of  professional  practice  and  education  in  the  three 
kingdoms ;  and  any  defects  we  can  discover  seem  susceptible  of 
easy  correction  under  the  impartiality  which  has  hitherto  guided 
its  framer,  and  the  spirit  of  conciliation  he  has  effected  among 
the  institutions  concerned  in  its  provisions. 

!  There  remain,  however,  two  important  questions  of  principle 

which  demand  attentive  consideration.  'I’he  bill  has  been  much 
:  canvassed  in  the  medical  journals  and  at  medical  meetings  in  Eng- 

i  land.  On  these  occasions,  with  a  few  exceptions,  its  provisions 

have  been  approved  of  so  far  as  they  go.  Some,  indeed,  object  to 
the  great  apparent  influence  of  the  Crown  upon  the  proceedings  of 
the  council.  This  influence,  however,  is  much  less  than  it  seems 
j  to  be,  and  might  be  met  by  requiring  annual  reports  to  Parlia- 

I  ment ;  in  itself  a  useful  addition.  Besides,  we  entertain  grave 
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^oubts  whether  the  nomination  of  the  whole  members  of  the 
council  would  not  be  better  vested  in  the  Crown  than  any  where 
else.  No  other  objection  worthy  of  notice  has  been  brought 
against  its  actual  provisions.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  dissatis¬ 
faction  has  arisen  in  many  quarters,  because  it  is  thought  not 
to  go  far  enough,  lor  it  is  maintained  that  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion  ought  to  be  more  adequately  protected  against  unlicensed 
practitioners,  and  that  the  licentiates  of  medicine  and  surgery 
ought  to  be  formed  into  a  corporation  for  the  custody  of  their 
own  interests  and  privileges.  We  apprehend,  however,  that 
these  opinions,  though  advocated  in  many  respectable  quarters, 
will  not  stand  the  ordeal  of  dispassionate  enquiry. 

It  is  held,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  medical  profession  requires 
more  etl'ectuul  protection  against  ignorant  pretenders.  This 
opinion  is  confined  in  a  great  measure  to  England.  That  quack¬ 
ery  is  now  rife  in  Britain,  all  will  admit.  The  cry  in  England 
is,  that  it  must  be  put  down  by  stringent  penalties,  easily  en¬ 
forced.  But,  in  the  first  place,  how  is  this  to  be  done?  It  is 
easy  to  introduce  a  penalty  clause  into  the  bill.  But  how  is  the 
penalty  to  be  indicted  ?  By  prosecution  at  the  instance  of  the 
common  informer?  The  profession  will  not  tolerate  a  mode  so 
open  to  abuse.  Or  at  the  instance  of  any  licensed  practitioner  ? 
No  gentleman  would  exercise  so  odious  a  right.  Or  of  the  me¬ 
dical  bodies  recognised  in  the  bill?  They  will  not  incur  the 
degradation,  odium,  or  cost.  Or  by  the  central  council  ?  Its 
position  is  too  elevated  and  delicate  to  be  risked  in  so  obnoxious 
a  service.  Or  by  a  public  prosecutor  ?  There  is  no  such  officer 
in  England.  Then,  how  is  the  ofi'ence  to  be  proved  ?  It  is  not 
difficult  to  define  the  offence,  but  most  difficult  to  obtain  evi¬ 
dence  of  it,  since  the  only  direct  proof  lies,  where  it  will  in  ge¬ 
neral  be  reluctantly  furnished,  with  the  individuals  who  have 
been  irregularly  practised  on,  or  with  their  relatives.  In  fact 
the  Apothecaries’  Society  itself  tells  us,  that  *  in  consequence  of 

*  the  great  unwillingness  and  backwardness  in  parties  to  furnish 
‘  evidence,  or  to  come  forward  as  witnesses  in  cases  where  infor- 
‘  mation  is  given  respecting  unqualified  persons  who  are  in  prac- 

*  tice  as  apothecaries,  the  endeavours  of  the  Society  to  enforce 
‘  the  law  have  been  in  very  many  instances  frustrated.’  * 

Whether  owing  to  this  difficulty,  or  to  the  enlistment  of  pub¬ 
lic  sympathy  on  the  side  of  all  victims  of  the  law  for  minor  of¬ 
fences,  or  to  the  notoriety  conferred  by  a  prosecution  on  the  very 
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object  of  it — all  experience  goes  to  prove  that  quackery  cannot 
be  put  down  by  legal  restraints,  however  rigorous.  It  has  been 
shown  above,  that  every  attempt  of  the  kind  hitherto  made  in 
this  country  has  proved  a  failure  ;  and  not  owing  to  any  w'ant  of 
powers,  for  no  powers  could  be  more  summary  than  those  of  the 
London  College  of  Physicians,  or  more  grinding  than  those  of 
the  English  Apothecaries’  Society.  Yet  not  only  has  every 
attempt  hitherto  failed  ;  but  likewise,  in  every  corporation  with¬ 
out  exception,  the  powers  designed  for  the  suppression  of  quack¬ 
ery,  if  exercised  at  all,  have  been  turned  against  men  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  skill,  labouring  merely  under  technical  disqualification. 
Experience  further  shows  that  legislative  restraints  are  not  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  to  render  quackery  insignificant.  In  Scotland, 
for  example,  wliere  no  restrictions  whatever  are  imposed  on  pri¬ 
vate  medical  practice,  and  under  the  toleration  of  the  Colleges,  a 
state  of  things  has  imperceptibly  arisen,  almost  what  Sir  James 
Graham’s  bill  contemplates  for  the  w  hole  empire — empiric  practice 
is  at  a  low  ebb  ;  and  this,  not  owing  to  any  inferior  credulity  on 
the  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  but  because  empiricism 
is  not  brought  into  notice  by  persecution.  In  the  large  cities  it 
is  little  known.  In  some  country  districts  it  is  in  more  favour, 
but  only  among  the  working-classes,  and  now’here  to  any  consi¬ 
derable  amount.  Nor  is  there  any  wish  in  Scotland  to  interfere 
with  it.  The  commotion  raised  in  England  for  a  restrictive 
clause  in  the  bill,  has  aroused  little  or  no  sympathetic  agitation 
there.  Nowhere  have  Scottish  practitioners  complained  of  the 
want  of  such  a  restriction,  except  in  one  single  lociility — in  Glas¬ 
gow — remarkably  enough  the  only  quarter  in  the  kingdom,  where 
exclusive  local  privileges  have  not  been  allowed  to  fall  into  abey^- 
ance. 

If  the  advocates  of  penal  restrictions  could  oppose  such  facts 
by  experience  of  a  contrary  kind  from  the  history  of  the  me¬ 
dical  profession  in  other  countries,  doubts  might  be  entertain¬ 
ed  of  the  force  of  these  conclusions.  But  all  experience  in  re¬ 
cent  times  is  to  the  same  effect.  What  may  be  the  case  in  des¬ 
potic  countries,  we  know  and  care  not.  But  in  France,  where 
laws  of  great  stringency  are  in  force,  the  same  complaints  are 
made  of  the  prevalence  of  quackery'  as  in  England.  And  in  the 
United  States,  the  question  seems  to  us  to  have  been  set  at  rest 
by  a  late  report  of  the  Monroe  County  Medical  Society,  con¬ 
taining  returns  from  most  of  the  States  of  the  Union.*  The 
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returns,  indeed,  present  the  greatest  possible  discrepance  of  opinion 
'on  the  subject — some  upholding  the  necessity  of  rigorous  legis¬ 
lative  interference,  others  representing  it  as  at  least  inoperative, 
and  others  deprecating  it  as  positively  hurtful  to  the  interests  of 
medicine.  1*no  impartial  reader,  however,  can  rise  from  a  perusal 
of  the  whole  evidence,  without  being  satisfied  that  the  statements 
of  fact  and  opinion,  favourable  to  a  system  of  penal  restriction, 
are  rendered  altogether  nugatory  by  such  facts  as  the  following 
in  favour  of  the  opposite  policy  : — 

<  Rhode  Island.  "  Our  legislature  has  done  nothing  for  the  suppres¬ 
sion  of  quackery.  •  *  •  Quackery  has  its  supporters  among  us, 

and  especially  at  this  time  among  the  admirers  of  homoeopathy.  But, 
upon  the  whole,  the  regular  medical  practitioners  have  little  to  complain  of 
in  Rhode  Island,  being  generally  well  encouraged.” — Virginia.  “We  have 
no  law  in  this  state  *  •  »  prohibiting  quackery  ;  nor  has  any  law 

ever  been  enacted  imposing  penalties  and  disabilities  upon  the  quack, 
unless  be  be  a  Negro.  Quackery  has  often  raised  its  hydra  head  among 
us  ;  but  science  and  skill  have  invariably  put  it  down  ;  but  not  until 
much  mischief  had  been  accomplished.” — Maine.  “  Soon  after  the  State 
of  Maine  formed  its  constitution,  a  law  was  passed  which  deprived  new 
made  quacks  of  the  benefit  of  the  law  to  collect  their  dues.  The  effect 
was  to  procure  ready-money  fees,  and  to  raise  a  hue  and  cry  of  persecu¬ 
tion,  w  hich  gained  them  many  supporters.”— Ferment.  “  At  present,  law 
has  nothing  to  do  in  prohihiting  quackery  in  any  form.  *  *  •  The 

quacks  *  *  *  in  18^,  petitioned  the  legislature  and  obtained 

their  request,”  namely,  repeal  of  a  prohibitory  act.  *  *  *  «  The 

abolition  of  this  law  has  bad  a  very  salutary  operation  in  the  suppression 
of  quackery.  We  have  not  had  a  quack  in  this  town  [Rochester  j  for 
three  years.” — Ohio.  “  An  act  to  incorporate  medical  societies,  •  * 

passed  February  25,  1833,  •  *  imposed  penalties  for  practising  me¬ 
dicine  without  a  diploma  or  license.  *  *  *  This  act  was  repealed 

February  25,  1835.  As  far  as  my  experience  extends,  the  repeal  of  all 
law  on  the  subject  has  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  number  of  quacks 
among  us.  This  has  certainly  been  the  result  in  the  town  of  F'anesville 
and  its  vicinity.  During  the  existence  of  our  medical  law,  the  quack 
cried  out  to  the  people,  that  he  was  an  oppressed  and  persecuted  man  ; 
that  if  the  law  would  extend  to  him  the  privileges  granted  the  physician, 
he  would  convince  the  people  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  his  remedies, 
and  the  wonderful  success  of  his  practice.  This  argument,  however 
fallacious,  had  its  influence  with  the  ignorant.  The  repeal  of  this  law 
at  once  robbed  the  quack  of  bis  stronghold  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
public,  and  left  that  public  unbiassed  in  its  judgment  of  bis  merits,  and 
the  comparative  success  of  bis  practice.” — Georgia.  “  A  law  passed  in 
1826,  imposed  a  penalty  of  five  thousand  dollars  upon  any  one  who  should 
practise  physic  in  Georgia  without  a  license.  *  *  *  It  is  not  cer¬ 

tain  that  quackery  is  increased  since  the  abolition  of  all  penalties  against 
it,  which  was  dune  in  1835,”— iVeto  York.  “  Every  person  not  autho* 
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rized  by  law,  who  shall  practise  physic  or  surgery  within  this  state,  shall, 
for  each  offence  of  which  be  may  duly  convicted,  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum 
not  exceeding  twenty- five  dollars.  •  *  *  This  law,  passed  April 
7,  1830,  *  *  is  the  one  now  in  force.  *  ♦  •  The  refusal  of 
the  legislature  to  grant  their  petition,”  namely,  that  of  the  quacks,  for 
repeal  of  the  law,  “  and  the  existing  disqualification,  afford  them  abun¬ 
dant  ground  for  agitation — to  cry  out  persecution — monopoly — calomel 
and  the  lancet — till  thousands  have  had  their  sympathies  enlisted  in  their 
behalf,  have  come  to  believe  their  senseless  clamour,  and  bad  their  pre¬ 
judices  aroused  against  the  medical  profession.'” — (^Report,  passim.) 

The  Report  concludes  with  observing,  that  eight  of  the  States 
never  had  any  restrictive  laws  at  all,  and  ten  have  repealed 
them  ;  that  the  facts  and  opinions  communicated  are  somewhat 
discrepant ;  but  that — 

‘  One  thing  is  clear,  viz.,  that  quackery  and  patent  nostrums  everywhere 
abound,  despite  all  law  and  the  severest  penalties.  It  is  also  equally  evi¬ 
dent  that  public  opinion  will  not  tolerate  penal  enactments  prohiliiting 
empiricism.  The  committee  have,  therefore,  unanimously  come  to  the 
following  conclusions : 

‘  First.  That  in  the  present  state  of  the  public  mind,  all  penal  or  pro¬ 
hibitory  enactments  are  inexpedient. 

‘  Second.  That  it  is  most  conformable  to  the  spirit  of  our  civil  institu¬ 
tions,  to  leave  perfect  liberty  to  all  to  practise  medicine,  being  amenable 
only  for  injury  done. 

‘  Third.  That  all  legislation  relative  to  the  practice  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  as  in  all  other  arts  and  sciences,  should  aim  to  encourage,  by 
affording  such  facilities  as  may  be  necessary  to  its  highest  prosecution.’ 

— {Report,  p.  48.) 

These  opinions,  it  will  be  perceived,  correspond  closely  with 
the  principles,  which,  in  preparing  his  medical  bill,  have  been  de¬ 
duced  by  Sir  James  Graham,  partly  from  the  common-sense  view 
of  the  subject,  and  partly,  we  presume,  from  the  sentiments  of  a  j 
preponderating  majority  of  the  enlightened  men  who  had  occa-  1 
sion  to  declare  their  sentiments  during  the  enquiry  of  Mr  War-  ■ 
burton’s  committee  in  1834.  I 

The  demand  raised  among  the  general  practitioners  of  Eng-  ■ 
land,  for  protective  penal  restrictions  against  irregular  practice,  | 

has  been  followed  by  one  for  incorporation  as  a  new  Medical  j 

Institution  or  College.  The  request  is  a  specious  one ;  but,  like 
the  former,  will  not  stand  scrutiny.  It  is  difficult  to  perceive 
what  important  public  purpose  is  aimed  at  in  this  proposition. 

If  it  be  to  benefit  medical  science,  we  apprehend  that  the  two 
existing  Colleges,  remodelled  as  the  bill  and  new  charters  con-  1 
template,  and  controlled  by  the  general  council,  are  already  suffi-  j 
cient  for  that  purpose.  If  it  be  to  enable  general  practitioners  j 
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to  defend  and  maintain  their  own  privileges — these,  by  the  tenor 
of  the  bill,  are  simple  enough,  and  capable  of  being  effectually 
defended  by  the  general  council;  and  should  the  additional 
protection  they  desire  be  conceded,  enough  has  been  said 
above  to  show,  that  the  enforcement  of  a  protective  provision  in 
the  bill  could  not  be  safely  left  in  their  hands.  If  it  be  the 
mere  love  of  power  and  consequence,  the  bill  overturns  all 
obstructions  in  the  way  of  the  ambitious,  who  may  desire 
promotion  to  station  and  influence — all  obstacles  being  re¬ 
moved  which  have  hitherto  prevented  men  of  talent  and  edu¬ 
cation  from  advancing  themselves  to  the  highest  position  in  the 
profession,  that  of  fellows  of  the  Koyal  Colleges.  Besides,  a  new 
medical  corporation  could  not  be  formed  but  upon  the  ruins  of 
those  which  already  exist,  and  more  especially  of  the  College 
of  Surgeons,  which  could  not  possibly  continue  to  flourish  along 
with  a  distinct  College  of  Licentiates  in  Medicine  and  Surgery. 
We  must  also  confess,  that  the  spirit  in  which  Sir  James  Graham’s 
bill  has  been  received  by  the  general  practitioners  of  England, 
does  not  diminish  the  difliculties  in  the  way  of  incorporating 
them  into  a  distinct  institution. 

Sir  James  Graham’s  bill  does  not  include  the  chemists  and 
druggists.  This  branch  of  the  profession  stands  as  much  in  need 
of  legislative  interference  as  any  other.  But  it  was  judicious 
not  to  complicate  the  question  of  Medical  Reform  with  any  addi¬ 
tional  elements.  Should  the  present  bill  pass,  it  will  be  a  com¬ 
paratively  ea«y  matter  to  frame  a  supplementary  one  for  regulat¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  pharmacy. 

It  is  rather  surprising  that,  among  the  objections  brought 
against  the  bill,  no  importance  seems  to  have  been  attached  to  the 
great  e.xtent  and  summary  powers  entrusted  to  the  Council  of 
Health.  Its  powers  are  unequivocally  such  as  will  require  to 
be  exercised  with  great  prudence  and  forbearance,  especially  in 
the  first  efforts  for  reducing  matters  to  a  system.  It  appears 
impossible,  however,  to  avoid  entrusting  great  discretionary 
power  somewhere ;  and  we  repeat  that  the  constitution  of  the 
body  intended  to  possess  it,  seems  to  have  been  carefully  and 
dispassionately  considered.  And  all  which  seems  necessary  for 
security  is,  that  its  proceedings  be  subjected  to  the  control  of 
annual  reports  to  Parliament. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  feel  convinced  that  Sir  James  Graham 
has  succeeded  in  bringing  forward  a  well-conceived  measure, 
which,  with  a  few  alterations  in  regard  to  some  comparatively 
unimportant  details,  ought  to  satisfy  all  who  hold  reasonable 
views  as  to  medietd  legislation ;  that  this  opinion  will  be  pre- 
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sontly  adopted  by  many  of  bis  opponents,  who,  for  tbe  time,  bad 
allowed  the  passions  of  a  few  to  mislead  them;  and  that  tbe 
thanks  of  the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  the  country  at  large, 
are  due  to  him  for  the  address  and  success  with  which  he  has 
reconciled  conflicting  interests,  and  harmonized  materials  not  a 
little  discordant. 


No.  CL  XIV.  will  be  published  in  April. 
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